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the existence of any such stream as the Garrah. Tn the 
Chach-námeh, a translation of an old Arabie account of the first 
Moslem invasion of India, no mention is made.of the Satlej 
or Garrah, although the Biyas is frequently referred to. The 
translator of this work lived at Uchh, near the junction of 
the Chenab and the Indus, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; and must have been well acquainted | with the position of 
all the rivers of that part of the country. 
In the work referred to, we are told that Chach, King of Hind 
and Sindh, in the seventh century, prepared an army intending to 
march to the boundary of his kingdom which adjoined the Turk. 
The astrologers having fixed an auspicious time, he set out from 
„Aror (on the left bank,» of the Indus, near Bukhar) aud after 
many marches reached the fort of Pabiya, on the south bank of the 
iyás. This fort was taken, and Chach then crossed the Biyas and 
she Ravi, and took Maultán.* Heré nothing is said of the. 
Garrah or Satlej, although no other river is omitted which now 
intervenes between Aror and Multan ; while the mention of the . 
Ráví, which anciently flowed to the south of the last named oe = 
is a proof of the accuracy of the historian. l : 
The same writer in his account of the route of- Mal immad 
Kasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind, (A.D. 712-13) says: “ m 
—— then marched from that place (Aror) and journeyed till ho id ed | 
^at the fort of Yabiba (Pabiya) on the south bank of the PS de 
Again, we find that “ Muhammad Kasim left the fort (E pei = 
‘crossed the Biyas, and reached the fort of Askalund.” After [s 
he crossed the Ravi and took Multén.+ ce 
" Al Biladuri, who lived some three centuries ae the 
lator of the Chach-námeh, in deseribing the mareh. of t 
army, mentions no river between Aror and the Biyas, | à 
-  . "The geographer .Al Biruni (tenth century) sa “that the 
after passing Audar (Aror) bears the name of - ihran, 
* Iu the same way as at this place (Aror) they call the 
rivers ** Rehibad " (five streams), so the rivers 
northern side of these same mountains (Hin 
unite near Turmuz and form the river of 
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branches of the Indus, than do the other Arab geographers ; but 
unfortunately, his description of the Satlej and its tributaries is 
very vague. ‘This vagueness is increased by the translator having 
endeavoured to make his descriptions agree with modern geography, 
and to introduce the Satlej amongst the affluents of the Panjnad ; 
although, as we have just seen, the author distinctly excludes it. 

After a description of the Kabul, Swat, and other streams, the 
translation runs thus : “ All these rivers fall into the Sindh near 
to the fort of Biturashit, at the city of Kandahar which is Waihind, 
After that comes, from the west, the river of Thibet called the 
Jhelam. This and the waters of the Chandra unite about fifty 
miles above Jharawar (Chandrawur ?) and the stream flows to the 
west of Multan. The Beah joins it from the east. It also receives 

the waters of the Irawa (Ravi). Then the river Kaj flows into it, 
after separating it from the river Kuj, which flows from the hills 

of Bhatal. "They all combine with the Sutlader below Multán, at| 

a place called Panjnad, or junction of the five rivers.”* | 

The first portion of this description is clear enough, but, with! 

fégard to the last two sentences, Sir H. Elliot observes: “ There. 

is some confusion here, which cannot be solved by any interpreta- 

tion of the. original. J have modified the translation, but the 

— — passage is still doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points. It 
— — makes no mention of the Chandra; but as it speaks of the waters 
— Jbeing * collected from many places,’ it would seem that the name 







Em. dra has been mistaken for the word chand (several) It is. 
— — ambiguous about the Kaj, but it seems to say as follows : Then 
— ee ae aoparates it distinctly from the river Kut, which ~~~ 
= is collected from the waters of the mountains of Bhatal, and it 
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nefghbourhood of Uchh. It falls into the sea in the country of 
Kambaya (Cambay.)'* This account, taken from some ancient 
work, evidently refers to the Satlej. . This river had, long before 
the time of Hafiz Abru, joined the Bias by which name the 
united streams were known. Hence the confusion. 

The Emperor Timur says that, on his making enquiry when 
in Kashmir, as to the course of the Panjáb rivers, he was told 
that.: when this river (Jhelam) passes out of the confines of | 
Kashmir, it is named after each city by which it flows, as the ~ 
river of Dandana, the river of Jamd. ‘The river passes on and. 
joins the Chenáb above Multáu. The united waters,pass below 
Multan and there join the Ravi. The river Bíyás comes down 
through anothergpart and joins them, and the united rivers fall into — 
the Sindh or Panjáb ; and this river falls into the Persian. Gulf — — 
near Thatta.” + Here, as elsewhere, the Satlej is unmentioned ; — 
and the “Panjab ” is the Indus below* the confluence with. the— 
Chenab. 


Ferishta mentions the Nilab (Sindh) as “one ef the five — 
brauches of the Indus.” 

From this evidence it seems clear that the Satlej was 1 not 
oue of the rivers forming the Panjnad ; that it lost . 3 name E 
on flowing into the Bíyás ; ; and that, previous to its junction 
with that stream, it was not one of the. tribu les o 
Indus. All this shows the correctness of.the co à 
arrived at, viz., that the Sotra or Hakra was the bed of BE le) — 
and that its drying-up was owing to its waters having deco = 
diverted into the Biyás valley. Bee = 

From the junction of its eastern and- western arms near Bullur, = 
on the frontiers of Bikanir and Bháwalpur, the Hakra t 
the latter state; where it loses the name of. Sans ani 
that. of Wahind (river of Hind). bd 

Near Khángarh on the Sindh border, as al 
the channel turus southward ; and, about thirt 
of ee it, becomes continuous. with. ed od 

indh as Eastern Narra. "The: z 
; vof. Apes Dhora | (old b 
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On the borders of the Rann, the Narra meets the Dhora Pur&n 
(ancient channel), the dry bed of what was once the eastern 
and greater branch of the Mihran or Indus, It is not difficult 
to understand the formation of the Rann if it be considered 
as the former embouchure of three important rivers (the 
Indus, Satlej, and Luni) of which the two first and greatest 
have long since abandoned it. The traditions of all the 
tribes bordering upon it, agree that this expanse of salt and 
sand was anciently an estuary. And as noticed by Burnes, 
and still more recently by Sir B. Frere, places are yet pointed ot 
upon its shores which once were ports. 

“In the Ratn we may also recognise the creat lake at the mouth 
of the eastern arm of the Indus, described by Arrian, who says : 

* When he (Alexander) had sailed far down The’ Tete branch 
and was near the mouth thereof, he came to a certain lake formed 
either by the river spreading Wide overa flat country, or by 
additional streams flowing in from the adjacent lands, making 
at appear like a bay of the sea. Abundance of sea fish are found 
there, of a much larger size than our seas produce. Steering 
- o a creek to which his pilots directed him, he left there 
Leonatus with many of the soldiers and all the long galleys ; 
but he, with some biremes and triremes, passed out at ‘the mouth 
nn ‘the river and sailed into the ocean.’ 
cone He afterwards made another voyage to the lake, where he 
rde la barbour to be iade, with other places for the safety of 







stuary, too, is evidently identical with the lake of Sagara, 
acc ding. to the Chach-námeh, the fleet of Muhammad 
iai and. also with the lake Ash Sharki, upon 
ladu "Wis the fleet of Jaishya, son of Dahir, king 
estroyed by the Arab commander Junaid, who 
a countries to the eastward, penetrating to 
of “ Bala, Kin King. of. “Ash Sharki " having bee 
Bin Yahya, one of the successors of J'unaid,] 
nou Bal or .Bali-ka-Rai he 
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explained, axe cleared up by the discovery that a considerahle ^ 
river once flowed through it to the eastward of the Indus. 
Thus, the former wide extent of cultivation and existence of 
flourishing towns, in a tract now arid and sterile, is no longer a 
subject for wonder. And we can understand the sudden conver- 
sion of these lands into a sandy waste ; and the migration of the 
people, driven from their homes by drought and famine, which |. 
could not have arisen from any transient cause, as the country 
bas ever since been desert. In the tract once fertilised by this lost. 
river, where old tanks and. ruined temples are still to be met 
with, are now spaces of fifty miles without water, and the wells 
vary from 70 to 500 feet in depth.* 

Native historians of Sindh often allude to the desolation caused 
by the drying up of this stream, but from these authorities uo 
precise date can be fixed for its occurrence. The association of the 
event, however, with the great famiñe and the exodus from the 
banks of the Hakra, also with the ruin of the Sumras, and the rise 
of the Sammas to power, shows that it must ha¥e happened in the 
early part of the thirteenth century ; when, as we "Hast already 
seen, the Satlej finally abandoned its ancient course, It is nob 
kxiowü exactly when the Sumras were supplanted by | the — 
Samma tribe, but it must have been about the middle def 
thirteenth century. Ferishta and other authorities tell us thatthe — — 
Sumras ruled at Debal, or Thatta, when the Sultan” ee e c 
invaded Sindh in A.H. 620, (A.D. 1223.) We also learn f 
the Tárikh-i-Masumi, that Unar, first Jam of the Sammas, be 
ruler on the overthrow of the Sumra dynasty, and that puo 
killed afterashort reign and was succeeded by Jam Juna. T 
chief who “drove the Turks out of Bakhar and ru 
Sind," had reigned thirteen years at the time of Ali 
invasion, in A. a 697 (.D. 1296). The accession of Jam 
therefore, in A.D. 1283 ; so that the downfall of the Sur 
have occurred between yy D, 1228 and that “years: 
preceded by the disappearance of the Hakra river. — 

Alá-ud- in's army, according to the Tarik a 

he Sultán's brother, 
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-with the desertion by the main stream of the eastern branch of the 
Tndus—the Sind Sagara or Dhora Puran. The historian, whose 
dates are very incorrect, says: “From the year H. 700 (A.D. 
1300) to H. 843 (A.D. 1439) the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind ; and that portion which is now so flourish- 
ing (Thatta) was then a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of 
water in the Sind or Panjab river below Bukkar. No water flowed 
“towards those regions (or rather, water was deficient in those 
lands), and water is the very foundation of all prosperity. The 
EPI of this people (Sumras) was the city of Muhammad 
Tur, which Js now depopulated and is: included in the pargana 
of Dirak. Not I alone, but mauy others have beheld these ruins 
E astonishment.” “The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
` city and its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows:—Below the 
towm of Alor (Arór) flowed the river of the Panjab which was 
called by the names of Hakra, Wahind, Dahan, and by others, 
— for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river poured its waters into the sea.’ 
— The legend goes on to say that Delu Rai, who governed the 
- — country between the capital and Aror (which city had then 
nrg üdently decayed) was a tyrant and levied large contributions 
-—— from all traders who passed that way in boats from the country 
= t "E ind. At last, a merchant came who had with him not only 
rich stores, but also a beautiful damsel. The latter was of 
demanded by Delu Rai. The merchant obtained three 
dite which he employed in erecting a band (embankment) 
mn below Aror, by which the course of the stream 
the night ; and the people of the country, when they 
morning, ound nothing but mud in the bed of the 
| consequence of this, “the scarcity of water soon caused 
pande fields to wither and death laid its grasp upon 
p — The historianecontinues : * When through the 
lu Rai the river of the town of Aror became 
to passa E pragme river came to be'made near Sehwe D, — 
sob? Jis- ee became populatec 
E. pz waht of water ruined the 
ini t the Samma tribe, w ich 
ras, | remo ESSAI s un 
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higher up the river ; while still further north, as already men- 
tioned, it 1s said to have been where the Satlej enters the plains. 

The story just quoted brings before us forcibly the suddenness 
ofthe catastrophe, and plainly shows that the drying-up of the 
Hakra was not from any gradual shrinking of the stream, but 
owing to the diversion of its waters into another channel As 
already alluded to, the historian has confused the tradition of 
the drying-up of the Hakra with some other relating to. changes 
in the delta of the Indus. One of these, no doubt that of the 
main stream from the eastern or great Mihran to the western or 
smaller branch, is said by MeMurdo to have caused the fertilization 
of the lands near 'Thatta, which were previously barren. 

It is not known when this change took place, but Al Biruni, iu 
the eleventh century, describes the eastern as the greater and the 
western as the smaller mouth of the Mihran ; while at the time of. 
the invasions of Muhammad ughlak arad Firaz Shah (A.D, 1350. 
and 1570) the western branch which flowed under Thatta was the 
main Stream This was so broad that the lattea ea aaa could 


to the destruction of Aror, as it has been supposed to ri: pol 
it refer to any change in the course of the Indus, The name of = 
the river was Hakra or "Wahind, and the "cit M ruined by its 
drying-up was Muhammad Tur, the capital of the Sumras, which _ 
was situated in the now desert tract, south of Amarkot. |. er 

Aror could not have been deserted in consequence of an 
change in the course of the rivers, as the Mihran, upon. whi | =- 
according . to the Arab geographers it was built, still Mee 
five miles of its site ; and is much nearer to it UM the 
ever was. 

"This ancient capital of Sindh appears to have t 
by Bukbar, which was a stronger position ; uadit 
decayed, pap: in consequence of. apenas inc 
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but it was still inhabited at the beginning of the thirteenth dei- 
tury, when it was visited by the translator of the Chach-ndmeh. 

Bukhar appears to have been in existence long before the 
Moslem invasion. 

This fortress, according to Tod, was founded by the Pramara 
Rájputs* of which tribe "the Sumras were an offshoot. 

It is most probable that the island fort.is identical with 
Baghrur, which is coupled with Alrur (Aror) by the historians 
of the Arab conquest of Sindh. as Bukhar is with Rhori to this 
day ; and which is said by the Chach-nameh to be a fort situated 
upon the Mihran, in the country of Aror, and opposite to 
Budhya.t The latter name was applied to the country on the 
right bank of the Indus above Sehwan, and separated from 
Bukhar by the river. 

This fort was the chief stronghold of the governors of Sindh, 
under the kings of GMazni; and afterwards of Nasr-ud-díu 
Kubácha, who ended his reign there by being drowned in the Indus 
H. 625 (A.D. 1288), 
= Of Delu Rai, nothing certain is known, but as his capital 
was Muhammad Tur, he must apparently have been a Sumra. 
The Hindu title does not seem to aceord with the name of 
his city, but his brother, Chata, is said to have been a Musal- 
man. Hindu and Moslem names and titles were strangely 
mixed up in those days. 
= e portion of the legend relating to Sehwan is manifestly 

> incorrect. "The Hakra never flowed near. Sehwan. "There has 
(0 deem nn ‘no deficiency of water in the Indas, between Bukhar 
: that city, within the range of history ; ; nor any such 
change as is here | ‘described in the course of that river, 
Schwan. has flouri rished- from the earliest period; and certainly 
uU become populated at the time of the ruin of Muhammad 
| and the Sumra dynasty. 
socal tradition, according to Gaptain ‘McMurdo, assigns a higher 
to this fortress than to Aror or Bráhmanábád; + and — 
mentions that it "was held by Bhirtrahari, who was 
a Ujjain in in the first Sept by his brother Vile 
Fos we. » NN 
hé. Tárikh-i-Siodh, Siwistán (Sehwan) w 
| the four grea’ t divisions of the kir ngdom 
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Arrian, Strabo, and others, as Sindomana, by the Arab geo- 
graphers [bn Kurdadba (A.D. 900), Al Istakhri (A.D. 950), 
and Ibn Haukal (A.D. 976), as Sadusan; by Al Idris 
(A.D. 1100) as Sharusan ; and by all as a place of im- — 
portance, shows that from the fourth century B.C. to the 
twelfth century A.D. there was uo want of water at Sehwan. Al 
Idrisi, indeed, says that the city was remarkable for the number 
of its fountains and canals, and the extent of .its commerce.* 
In the map of Sind of the Askalul Bilad (A.D. 1193), Sadusan 
is placed upon the main stream of the Indus. From this 
time, Sehwan is frequently mentioned as a flourishing place, 
In A.D. 1350, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak, when marching 
along the banks of. the Indus to Thatta, collected a fleet of boats 
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The Eastern Narra has been generally considered as the former 


the country on the banks of the Narra became waste, and was 
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as spreading out at its mouth into a lake, so wide, that for fifty 
or sixty kós (SO to 100 miles), nothing could be seen but water. 
This lake could only be the Raun. 
4th.—There is no old channel traceable from the Indas to the 
Narra, but the waters of tbe former, during the inundation, 
overflow its banks for a space of fifty miles or more, and spread 
over the country ; tinding their way at last into the Jatter. 
When the fleods of the Indus are very high, a great volume 
of water sometimes thus enters the Narra. This was the case 
in 1826, as mentioned by Burnes, and it has occurred several 
times since. The Aror canal, excavated a few years ago, also 
conducts the waters of the Indus into the Narra. 
The tract thus subject to inundation is intersected by canals 
and drainage channels ; some of the latter being of considerable 
size. 
The old bed of the Inds, known as Sindh Dhora, is from ten to 
fifteen miles west of the present course of the river ; and conse- 
quently-so much further from the Hakra. 
e  5(h.—'lhe slope of the country, as shown by canals, &e., is from 
- the Indus to the Narra, which is against the supposition that the 
latter channel was forsaken by that river; while it favours the 
entrance of the flood-waters into the bed of the Hakra. 

- 6th.—The Narra or Hakra does not form a delta; while, between 
Aror aud the borders of the Rann, it does not approach, nor 

as it any communication with the Indus. Therefore, either the 
- Narra could not have been the Indus, or the head of the delta 
— ‘must have been above Bukhar and Aror; which is-very much 

. too far north for the situation of Patala., . 
— — Arrian mentions that Alexander took Sindomana (Sehwan), 
— before he reached the delta. And, according to Ptolemy, the 
= river divided half-way between its mouth and the capital of 
- ÜOxykanus. This city, which was several days’ sail below the junc- 
. tion of the Chenáb with the Indus, has been identified by Major- 

P5: eral Cunningham with Mahorta, near Larkana, forty-five miles _ 
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Aror.* From this it is clear that the head of the delta 
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bed of the eastern arm of the Indus still exists. to the west 
of the Nara, in the position ascribed by the writers named. 

7th.—No allusion is made by any of Alexander's historians to a 
large river such as the Hakra entering the Indus below the 
Akesines ; although, with an army marching along the bank, such 
a junction could not have been overlooked. 

Sth.—Rai Chach and Muhammad Kásim, the former in the 
seventh and the latter in the eighth century, crossed no river in 
marching from Aror to Multan till they reached the Bíyás. 

9th.—Sehwan has flourished probably from the time of Alexander, 
but certainly from the reign of Rai Siharas in the sixth century, 
to the present time. This could not have been the case, in à rain- 
less region, if the Indus had been flowing in the Eastern Narra, 
between sixty and seventy miles distant. Further, the Chach-námeh 
tells us that when Muhammad Kasim laid seige to Sehwan (A-D: : 
712)the river Sindhu flowed on the forthern side of his camp.* 
Whether this refers to the main stream or to its branch the Aral 

siguifies little, as the latter has no connectione with the Eastern 
Nara, and could not have been in existence had the Indus not. 
flowed in its present course. 

10¢h.—The name (Muhammad Tur) of the city which was rudi 
by the drying-up of the Hakra ; and its having been the capital of — 
the Sumra dynasty, which lasted from about the middle of the 
eighth to the latter part of the thirteenth century;t show that this — 
event happened long after the conquest of Sindh by the armies a — 
Islam. At that time the course of the Indus is known to have. 
been to the west of Aror. ! uu —— 

Much interesting information as to the rivers of Sindh may ! 
gathered from the description of the marches of the army ume 

















Muhammad Kasim. We learn from Al Biladuri, that the Arab s =— 
mander before reaching Nirun (Haidarábád) crossed a river or "rpm 
(west) side of the Mihran."j And, according to the Chac LP Y == 
after staying some days at ‘Nirun, he determined tory o to Siwi Sa 
and, having captured it, to re-cross the river and - d ag — 
Dahir. S That this also was the “ river on this side ihra — 
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on the banks of a stream called by the Arab writers Wadhawah bf 
Dadhawah, near which a battle was fought and Rai Dahir was 
killed.* 

The fort of Rawar, the residence of the King of Sindh, was 
built upon this river, whieh was navigable both above and below 
it, for Muhammad Kásim directed Nuba son of Daras, to hold the 
place and keep the boats ready, and if any boat coming up or 
down the river was loaded with men or arms to take them and 
bring them to the fort. “And he placed the boats on the upper 
part of the river under the charge of Ibn Zyad-ul-Abdi."4- 

This Wadhawah or Dadhawah was evidently the Hakra which 
bore amongst other names those of Wandanwah and Dahanwah. 
—TPhe Mihran or main stream of the Indas. at that time, was the 
channel now known as Dhora Purán. And the river on this 
side the Mihran” must have been the eastern and then smaller 
branch of that stream. 

Elphinstone has placed Rawar and the scene of Rai Dahir’s 
defeat upon the Tidus, the existence of the Hakra as a separate 

—iver not having been known ; but the Chach-námeh distinctly says 
that the fort was built, and the battle was fought, on the banks of 
the Wadhawah or Dadhawah, and that this was several marches 
beyond the Mihran.t 

- The Dhora Purán may.be traced, under different names, from 

_ above Halla to the Rann of Kach. There can be no doubt that 
— as observed by Pottinger,§ this was the eastern branch of the Indus 
- down which Alexander sailed to the creat lake, and to the sea. 
_ _ This also was evidently tbe eastern or greater arm of the 
- AJ Mihran, described by Rashid-ud-dín, as branching off from above 
: Mansura to “the east, to the borders of Kach,” and “known by 
the name of Sindh Sagara.” || 
This ancient river-bed is also identical with the Sankra Nala 
_ which was constituted, by Nadir Shah, the boundary between his 
=  dominions and those of the Emperor of Dehli. 
= On the east bank of this channel are the ruins of Bráhmanábád, 
‘the ancient capital of Sindh; and on the west, was built its 
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| suecessor Mansura ; upon the site of which, in the 
1 century, was founded the still.later Nasirpur n 
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Mnhammad Kásim sent his  mangonels in boats towards. nid 
when the Sind Sagara, as given in the other MSS. is. evidently = 
intended. . 64 
Sagara, of which, as already mentioned, Hakra is- a. corruption, . 
appears.to have been rendered. by some of. the early Arab writers,- 
literally, as “ Sea” (bahr or babera,) Thus Al Biladuri tells us- 
that the famous city of Mansura, which was-between two branches: 
of the Indus, was- built on this (western) side of the sea of Sindh, 
(Sindh Sagara ?), and the fortress of Mabfuza on the other side 
facing Hind.* This has, doubtless, puzzled commentators in their- 
endeavours to identify the sites of these and. other ancient arie 
mentioned by the historians of the early Moslem invasions. - = 
The course of the lost river has now been traced from the Himái 
layas to the sea. Probably, with more extended: enquiry, | 
additional information on the subject might be elicited. Sacis 
evidence has, however, been brought: forward:to: show. that. the Hal = 
did not dry up in consequence of any diminution.of rainfall or fai jure: — | 
of its source ; but that its waters, baving copaad to Sinn ss oix 
ancient bed, still find their way by another channel. to the | oce 
It has: also been. demonstrated that the missing river We 
the Gaggar, nor the sacred Saraswati, nor yet Bet mythic | 
but was no other than the well-known Satlojy 
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ArT. IIL-—CHRONICLES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
PART II.—TüuE MARAVA COUNTRY. 


IN the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, the 
level line of the coast is broken by a spit of land which 
runs out, flanked by a group of reefs and islands, to link the long 

- severed island of Ceylon to the mainland. At that point lies the 
province of Rámnád ; the largest of those islands is Ráméswaram. 
Nature ha «done so little for this remote corner of India, that 
man had every reason to leave it to its drought and barrenness 
The sand dunes that fringe the surf-beaten shore of the Bay- of 

— Bengal, and urge an unwearyiug struggle with the sea, now giving 
way to the encroaching waves, and again advancing into the 
shallows and raising barriefs that defy the surf, seldom exceed a 
width of one mile from the present shore-line. But the coast 

of Rámnád has m$re than its fair share of Sahara. The meeting 


x gone indeed, dealt very hardly with Rámnád ; and the 
= m A, d wd ~ 
- Wretched country would, doubtless, have been crushed by this 
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corner o ndia stands the one temple of Ráméswaram ; built 


on a miserable sandy island ; cut off by sana-dunes on the shore 
side, and by a rocky and difficult sea channel; nor isthe temple 
remarkable for size, nor architectural beauty, nor outward splendour, 
Faith, however, supplies every defect suggested by reason ; and so : 
it is the lifelong desire until accomplished, ‘and the life- long blessing 
when won, to visit this distant shrine ; to bathe in its holy sea 5 
to pour out before the sculptured .deity the holy water of the 
Ganges, that has been carried without a murmur for many thou- 
sand miles ; and to bear away with the divine blessing a few drops 
from the temple well, which combines every virtue, and has power 
to remove every stain of sin. 

A country of such fame and a temple of such sanctity can scarcely 
fail to reward inquiry into their past history. In this Kali- 
yugam, faith may fail, but curiosity increases. The legend may 
bave lost its power, but only to gain fresh interest as a "fragment 
of history. The pilgrims of religion are replaced by the pilgrims 
of enquiry ; and instead of eager questioning as eto ablutions and 
ceremonies, examination begins as to the separation of history 
from legend, as to the existence of heroes, and the dates of. 
buildings. 

Decay is busy with these records of the past in India. The 
legends that have been woven round holy shrines ; and which 
converted heroic men imto superhuman heroes, are falling into = 
forgetfulness, and will soon be dead. Inscriptions are defaced | 
or ~ destroyed by the rough weather or by rude human igno- 
rance. À- few shrivelled leaves, worm-eaten and broken, 
are the only records that a corporation possesses which claims 
to have maintained the worship of Ráma, the NS ever 
since the country of Dravida was inhabitéd by the — monks 
race, and covered with the primeval forest. From such erumblin 
chronicles has the story to be gathered of this region; t 
sandy waste that from tbe first glimmer of history has k 
as * Maraya; Desam '—the hane e the Marava . trie 
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Sea-King, Vammna, to bear him with his army across the sea. But 
the Sea-King slept ; and heard not Rama’s eall. 

Then was the hero wroth, and seized his bow, and fixed an arrow 
to the string and swore that if Vamna came not, he would shoot, 
and with one stroke dry up his waters. Then Vamna, the Sea- 
King, heard the angry voice, and came with presents, and fell at 
Rama's feet, and besought pardon, and offered help.  ' 

But the arrow that was in Ráma's bow must needs be shot, 
and so the hero aimed it against the race of Vedan, hunters, 
who dwelt in the forest of Marga-antaram, and who plundered 
the travellers that passed by their roads. And the arrow sped 
forth and Carried death to all the race ; and every Vedan was 
strieken and perished, except one, whose name was Semban. 

Now  Semban approached, and fell at Ráma’s feet and 
besought the hero to protect him, the last of his race, and to spare 
him from the stroke of Wis arrow. Then Rama smiled upon the 
suppliant and spared his life, and made him guardian of tho 
forests of the country, which was thence called Sembi-nadu. even 

—_ to this day. And as a token of his favour Rama gave to Semban 
"à stick, in the form of half the holy chakram, or disc, and so 
the Maravan race carries the Valaritadi, or boomerang that 
Rama gave them, and hold the eountry that the god granted 
to Semban. From that day they guard the holy temples of the 
island of Rámeswaram ; they are custodians of the Setau or 
causeways that lead pilgrims to the shrines; and the town of the 
head of the race. Ramanadapuram, the eity of Ráma's land, is 
the last stage in the pilgrimage of the Rámáyanam. To separate 
in this tradition the myth from the history, the fable from the fact, 
would be as unsatisfactory as it would-be rash. 
— That aconqueror from the north may have reached the southern 
_ shores of India, and even conquered the island of Ceylon is the bare 
conjecture that the rich legends of the Rámáyanam leave behind 
hem. The destruction of the indigenous race by Rama's shaft 
— may mean nothing more than that the savage tribes that then 
- peopled the primeval forest resisted bravely but fruitlessly the wave 
sl: ' no. thern conquest. Perhaps the only solid fact that stands up 
among this wreath of fiction i$ that of the acquisition of the 
itive hunters’ weapon, the boomerang of the Maravar, which 
ers in their hands as a missile in the jungle ; and spill ea 
unerring aim small prizes of hares and ground-game. — — — 
Bene sma and Semban is the simplast aos (hare 


m of the tribe's beginning 
dating from the same : 
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Guha, the king of the Bhíls, who was summoned by Rama, on his 
victorious return to Rámeswaram from Lanka, to rule the new 
conquest, and to guard the newly conseerated Lingaur. 

Those who know the early chapters of the Rámáyanam will 
remember that when Rama fled from Ayodha, he was ferried 
across the Ganges by King Guha; and that the two princes 
vowed perpetual friendship on the rivers bank. So, say the — 
chroniclers, when the time came to leave the southern shore, Ráma 
summoned his ancient friend, King Guha, from his Bhil country, 
and bade him govern the rude people of Maravar, and protect the 
pilgrims that would visit Rameswaram. The royal line, thus 
divinely established, is not even pretended to have lived. The 
veil of darkness falls again over the land, and for long centuries 
not one glimmer of historical light falls upon the country 
of Ráma. Perhaps, some fancied resemblance between the 
rude hill-men of the Bhil country and the Maravar of the 
South suggested to the Aryan Brahman the story of Raja Guha ; 
and a legend so complimentary to the dignity of the Rámnuád 
dynasty would be readily received as at once probable and —— 
pleasant by the modern Suzerains of the Maravar country. 

Except this fabled connection between the Maravar and the 
Bhíls, no tradition remains of a Northern origin of the tribe. 
Nor is this surprising when we remember the immense interval 
of time that must have passed since these settlers first broke 
ground on the Southern shores of India. If the true history 
of population in tiis Continent lies in the pushing forward of 
wave after wave by pressure from the North; the “earliest wave 
has long since settled down and has left no "ripple of its mo- 
tion. They were the first that ever burst into that silent land ; and 
every echo of sound that then broke the silence has been. Jong. 
hushed and drowned by later movements. 

The Maravar, therefore, if they come from the far North, have 
lost almost every memory of their old home. Not so- the later 
settlers, of whom almost each wave has its traditions, if W^ 
its history; and who represent in their so-called dia l 
the successive waves of invasion and agnus mene 
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alone whose interest bids them preserve it, Along the shores 

of Southern India the conventional caste grouping is absolutely 

meaningless. At the foot of the social tree, which has many 

branches; but no head,lie many roots each of different ethnic 

history, but resting all on one level of contempt beneath the 

superior branches. The Shanar, the Pallar, the Pareiyar, witb 

the lowest grades of the fishing community, are the menials, 

and often the actual slaves of the moneyed classes. It would 

-be much more accurate to class its population as consisting 

of traders and servants on one side, and farmers and labourers 

on the other, than to ialk of the priest, and the soldier aud 

the merchant, and the serf, as successive grades in the body politic. 

Thus the castes of Dravida lie, as a geologist would say, un- 

conformably, and without stratification, side by side, and group by 

group, in no regular hierarchy of social succession ; but almost 

wholly independent the^one of the other. Foreigners of modern 

settlement, such as the Nayakkar and Reddis of the Northern 

Carnatic ; strange races, like the Sabbais and Musalmáns ; special 

— guilds, as the Paravar fishermen ; not only do not acknowledge 

their social inferiority {to the self-styled * twice-born’; but such a 

comparison would never occur to them as possible. They never 

‘waste a thought upon any one outside their own little community. 

 Feuds are far more common between rival factions of the same 

caste, than between different castes, Maravar fight with Maravar ; 

^Shanar with Shanar, and Paravar with Paravar over some miser- 

able family controversy. But each caste alloys the other to go its 

— own way unmolested, so long as offensive innovations -do not occur 
to excite hostility. 

— . Much of this insulation of individual communities living side by 

Side, arises from their self-sufficiency, so to speak ; the power of 

— — supplying within the eircle of the community the various wants of 

— the members, by subdivision of labour among them. In many 


mie 


parts of India every function of human life demands the _ 
Services of a separate social organism. There is a caste to 
row the grain; and a caste to sell it;,a caste to make the 

plough; and a caste to drive it. The potter who kneads 
> clay ; and the mason who wields the ancl and the carpenter - 
dles the chisel, are all of different castes, and none woul 
under any necessity, to trench upon the particular k 
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A*community so independent of the outer world has a strength 
and vitality all its own ; and can afford to ignore its neighbours, 
and to despise barren claims for precedence. ‘The Vellalor ean 
make up a village republic, in which almost every social, religious, 
and even official function shall be exercised by a member of the 
same caste. The village magistrate and the village aecountant, 
and the village policeman, are all as likely as not to be Vellalor. 
A Vellalor will keep the village school, and another will perform 
the services in the village church ; while the land will be tilied, 
and the cattle tended, and the harvest-produce sold in distant 
markets by members of the same brotherhood, closely allied by 
caste fellowship as well as by kinship. ‘The despised occupations, 
indeed, of cobbler, and of toddy-drawer will be leftto the menials, 
whose fate it is to do that labour; but every decent pursuit 
from the merchant's office to the plough and the goad, is freely 
followed by members of the same caste. ^ ; 

Nor has this freedom gone without its reward. "Upon a national 
existence so untrammeled by conventional fettefs, the fossilising 
rigidity of Brahmanical caste was powerless for evil; aud so far. —— 
from struggling to restriet the freedom which he found, the 
Brahman of the North has been wisely ready to profit by it in his 
Southern home. Heis thus himself free to engage in trade or 
agriculture, no less than in his traditional profession of a scholar, 
or in the official career which is its modern development. . 

The digression into which we have been led, has carried us far 
from the rude Maraya tribe ; but it has not been made in vain 
if the point be rendered clear, that caste in Southern India is a 
matter of ethnic division almost wholly, and of social gradation or — 
occupation very little : that each great caste-group represents a 
wave of national inflow ; and each minor subdivision of tha 
group is only the ripple or eddy with which the wave found i 
level and settled down gradually into the still waters of pe 
national existence. Occupation is > matter of personal 1 
and of local necessities. The true source of the division into cas 
groups must be found in tribal histories, and in the stories | 
colonies that came to occu Rn 
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assimilated in some measure the various atoms, and have robled 
them into one national couglomerate ; but some diversities survive in 
each group ; and distinguish the speech a a little, but far more the 
habits and the thoughts and the life of the people. If these 
distinctions have survived and are powerful still, itis because 
contact has never been constant iun a thinly peopled country, 
where mere sustenance is so accessible ; and life, in its lowest 
form, can be maintained by a minimum of labour. 

But it is time that we returned to Marava and its oldest 
race. The earliest traditions of the tribe distribute it among 
ten subdivisions, which are said to have been, in later times, welded 
into one compact tribal unit. ‘These subdivisions are known by 
ihe following names :— 

= 1.— Maravar, the strong men. 

2.— Koravar, the dwellers in rocks. 

3.—Van. Kannalar, thé hard-hearted men. 

4.—-Vedar, the hunters. 

- — 5.—Padingar,&he dwellers in hills. 
——, 6—Kusalar, the cunning men. 
-~ 7.—Viradar, the heroic men. 
S.—Talingar, the men from Telingana. 
9.—Papparar, ditto Guzerat, Pappara Desam. 
10. —Maradar, ditto Maharashtra, * 
—— With the exception of the last three (which are most unsatisfac- 
FAN as attempting to introduce the precision of geographical 
ition among the other vague and purely descriptive names), 
_ these“ tribal ‘designations illustrate clearly enough the characters 
- And virtues of the wild forest people. "The Maravar of Rámnád 
‘and Tinevelli is still the “strong hunter,’ and the Hardness of 
‘his heart is still attested by the frequence of brutal murders, ~ 
T and tbe lawless recklessness that disfigures his life. 
reu ES Though a coast-dwelling people, though their homes lie, if not 
E ithin sight, at least, within scent of the sea, the Maravar are not a 
E. race. They fish little and toil less ; but gather a difficult 
scanty sustenance from the poor soils of ‘the coast country and 
1 the various products of the palmyra tree, that springs every- 
thesand. To own a faw cows isalla "Maravar’ s ambition ; 2 
those of his neighbour (of another caste his o 
e of all the peoples of Southern India : 
or ón. of the "West. as the Mareen J 
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Margo-antarom, which once hid Semban and his fellows, has fallen 
before the axe and plough.. The tigers that once roamed over the 
whole eountry from thesea to the "hills of Travankór, and made 
travelling. dangerous, even toa comparatively recent date, have 
sought more remote lairs, where the wood-cutter seldom, and the 
ploughman never, comes. But the wild woodmen have altered 
little ; they plough and pastnre where before they hunted ; and so 
the first stage in national progress has been passed. But the com- 
forts and even the decencies of life have taken no hold on them. 
Few-clothes cover their nakedness ; miserable hovels hold their 
families; and even when emigration or local improvements fill 
their hands with money it rarely lasts beyond the gratification of 
the hour, and is seldom made the germ of permanent prosperity, 

Of the crowds of labourers that flock to the. coffee gardens of 
Ceylon ; * and return with what is, or ought to be, a fortune, the 
mere fraction of a fraction ever turn their gains to account, in the 
purchase of land, the building of dwelling-houses, or the profits of 
trade. The burst of industry is succeeded by ease and idleness, 
until the hard-earned fortune melts away; and leads its late 
possessor bound to fresh service abroad, or to fresh dr adaernyi in the = 
cultivation of the home acres. 

Accurate figures are so rare aud so inaccessible in India, that o : 
smallest mercies must be accepted with thankfulness. “ The anky —— 
statistics,we can here offer on the question of population, are the 
figures of the Rámnád census of 1871. The whole population of 
Rámnád was returned at 503,381, a total which gives 251'4 per 
square mile for the area of 2,400 square miles. Compared with the - 
densely packed districts of rural Bengal, such a population seems __ 
sparse ; but nothing is more certain than that the poor soils of - 













Maxavar cannot support more mouths than it now feeds, whil qu. 
backwardness of agriculture and the insufficiency of labour, ix m 
‘seasons, prove that the barrenness of the land is at onc the Me 


and the effect of its unrelieved poverty. A bad Season rive ——— 
poor cultivators away by drought and scarcity, anda = 
time comes, and.the earth only. wants cultivation | b 
pun crops, | men ao fields” that should | | 
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Space and our readers’ feelings warn us not to detail further 

these trivial inventions of a family chronicler. One more ground 
of our incredulity will suffice, and, this is—that when the bistorical 
point is reached, when real politieal: chieftains of the Maravar 
country appear on the scene, and demand a place in national 
history, they obviously appear as new actors on.an unbroken field. 
And to conceal this novelty, to connect the new dynasty with 
old times, a story has been woven round the birth of the first 
historical prince, Udeigan Setupati, an Arthurian legend, which 
tells how he was found by a kiug lying under a bush, and guarded 
by a snake that shielded the marvellous boy from the sun with 
its erect hbod. If the youth had sprung from a royal line, if. he 
only continued the long descent of an immemorial house, what 
need was there for this legend? But if the chronicler had to 
explain the rise of a modern family, and the origin of an obscure 
race of princes, what mose natural than to conceal those humble 
beginnings under a veil of fable ; and to prove that the modern 
family was only the restoration, under divine favour, of an illus- 
trious house ? : 

To doubt the authenticity of the «dynastie chronicle is by no 
means to deny the antiquity of the race. Criticism of the story 
of Ráma and Sembau would obviously be labour lost ; but there is 
every reason to believe that the Maravar tribe is the aboriginal race 

— - of the extreme south coast of India ; and that though they never 
completely covered the country, but only oceupied certain portious 
- of it, the other races, castes as they are vulgarly called, that 
- have settled round them are all of later occupation than the 
= Maravar. lfthis be so, it is remarkable that so far from being 
in a state of decay since the incursion of later settlers, the Mavavar 
have only during the last two centuries, attained the prime of 
mational life, and have only lately won their way to political 

_ importance. |` 1 
d A dynasty founded by Udeigan Setupati, in 1600, reached the 
height of its power during the 1Sth century, and rising on the 
— guius of the Madura dynasty of Noyakkar established a powér 
ch for nearly a century was absolutely independent along its 
board, and | which often won the actual as well as the 
uperiority over neighbouring princes. The power of the 
of 1 Rámnád was thus the assertion of tribal independence 
x at cR US India ; and restored politic 
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toetrace the story of the Maravar country during the last. three 
centuries. 
The sources from which we have drawn our acquaintance with 
the history of the Maravar country and tribe, as wellas of the 
dynasty that ruled them, are so far original that it may be doubt- 
ed whether they have hitherto been tested by mutual comparison 
and criticism. ‘There is first the literature of the country, which 
comprises the Stata Puranam of Rameswaram attributed to Suta 
Rishi, a disciple of Vyas; as well as the Rámanáda Puram 
Charitram or official chronicle of Rámnád, of which the one elaims 
an immense antiquity, while the other pretends to be no older 
than it is, perhaps, 150 years. ‘There are Sasanams-inscriptions 
on temples and other buildings which owe their foundation 
to the piety or benevolence of Rámnád princes. There is last, 
and most satisfactory of all, the independent testimony of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, resident in Alarava, beginning with 
a scanty allusion by 'l'ovice himself in the middle of the 16th — 
century, and succeeded after an interval of a «century, by the 
connected narrations of De Viegra Beschi and Martin and = 
their followers, from 1680 to the present day. For the events 
of the last two centuries there are ample and trustworthy 
chronicles ; but just at the point where legend ends and history - 
begins when the family and country are rising from obscurity into 
prominence, and we desire to trace the rise, and to see its origin 
and impulse, information fails, and we are groping in the dark. 
Among such scanty materials for connected narration it is 
hard to avoid wandering hither and thither, like a child who 
springs from rock to rock among the pools of the sea shore, 
gathering here a shell and there a bright weed, guided by m 
pathway, but going where he spies a new treasure, and whe: 
hopes to find, dry foct-hold amid the sea. OMS NE 
We have already stated our reasons for rejecting he cl 
to antiquity asserted by some chroniclers on behalf of the 
family of the Maravar country, the Setupati of Ramnad. 
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two centuries? Why, moreover, is there a total absence of mommu- 
mental records of this “old and independent” dynasty? ‘The 
first instinct of a ruling house iu India was to write its name in 
stone, and to preserve its memory in forts and temples. The 
traditions of Vijeyanagar are as green to-day as its power was a real 
power centuries ago; there stand the walls of the city, the battle- 
ments of its forts; and the cloisters of its temples; and the 
traveller can satisfy himself by the magnificence of the ruin, how 
powerful was the life that sank into so splendid a sepulchre. 

The buildings of Madura. too, attest the wealth and power of 
the kings of Pandya; for not a temple rears its head unsung, 
aud even a crumbling ruin will preserve the name and fame 
of its founder. If then the Maravar country is wholly destitute 
of buildings of antiquity, such as a royal house would leave 
behind it, the fact is significant and cannot be overlooked. It 
must be more than a coimcidence that during the last two cen- 
turies, for which the family of the Setupatis has been histori- 
cally powerful, almost every member of the dynasty has left 

———  atemple or a palace or à fort to mark his power and perpetuate 
his name; but that not a building stands nor a ruin remains 
of which the appearauce or traditions argue greater antiquity. 
Aud where should we look for monuments of tbe piety and 
power of the family, if not in the neighbourhood of the holy 
shrine, with which the origin and fortunes of the race are identi- 
fied; where would the princes of the country of Ráma most 

"maturally hasten to illustrate the splendour of their race, if not 
to Rámeswaram, the home of their tribal here, In the buildings 
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These are accordingly the earliest names commemorated by 
inscriptions on the walls of Rameswaram. The first Sasanam 
is cut on a stone in the floor of the “ Virushaba Mantapam" or 
portico, and runs as follows :— 

“The Sila Sasanam that was inscribed by Rama and laid in the 
‘naga tirlam * (snake-well) was taken and set up in the nirta 
mautapam ° of Sri Rámanáda Swámi's temple by Udeiyan Setupati 
Kata, 'Pevor and the Arya Mahratta Brahmans who are the 
managers and attendants of Rémanada Swámi's tempie on the 
conspicious day of the star Hasta, the 21st of Veigasi, which was 
the fall-moon-day of thirteen hundred and fifty one ‘of Salivahana."" 
Then follow some Sanskrit slokahs purporting to be the con- 
tents of Ráma's own sasanam ; which we will not impose on the - 
credulity of our readers. Both inscriptions are in modern 
‘Tamil character, and, considering the indifferent quality of the | 
stone, in fair preservation, so that tbere” is no doubt about the 
rending of the inscription. The careful enumeration of the 
nationality and functions of the Arya Brahmafhs leaves ame 
doubt as to the authorship of this writing ; but the only — 
thing in the inscription that calls for remark is the da 
assigned to Udeiyan Setupati. Salivahana 1351 corres 
to the year A.D. 1430 ; a date which would carry bac 
restoration of the line of Setupatis four centuries anda hal 
and confirm the correctness of Professor Wilson's opinion tl ha =— 
the dynasty became independent about the end of the jc aa 
century. If ine date is correct our doubts must be Shandong ed 

















Udeiyan Setubal That Jiveription’ is cut on a ‘stone 
fourth tier of the North wall of the inner court ; the 
enclosure, within which stands the-Garbha Griha m, 
holies. It is also written in the modern s pit EU 
perfectly decipherable. Its terms are :—— _ 
* In the 1545 Salivahana, called R 
month Masi, on the aus ieious W. "1 
Setupati, Kata Tavor's son, | | 
_ tably within the firs 
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family chronicles only record one Setupati to have borne^ the 
name of Udeiyan, and if this Udeiyan was the father of Kaltan, 
who succeeded in 1621, and who caused this Inscription to be 
made in 1624, he cannot have reigned for 198 years; we are 
thus obliged to abandon the early date altogether. 

The other inscriptions of Rameswaram add nothing to our 
knowledge of the older members of the Setupati line ; but almost 
every successor of Kültan Setupati has reared a portion of the 
temple buildings. Two inscriptions purport to have been written 
by the hero Ram, but they bear no date of the year of inscription. 
The only.other Sasanam that calls for remark is the following 
stanza carved on a stone never the Sitambara Narasanam gate. 
it is written in the modern Tamil character, and runs as follows : — 

Sél kouda' Variyilongésan vémbali tíru munnál mâl konda, 
koyil Ramésar adal seya montapattei nul konda, norsagar 
ayiratódeinuttirendàn mél konda, nàlil muni Ramanáton vitit- 
tanane, 

It may be rendered literally thus :— 

“Before the atrocity of the King of Lanka, whose sea is 
full of Sél fish, could be avenged, that Mantapam, where Ráma 
played in the temple seen by Vishnu, by Narsagar, who knew 
architecture, in the 1520th year, on the aforesaid day did 
Muni Rámanatan have built" The hermit Rámanatan, who 
is thus stated to have fiourished in A.D. 1599, is otherwise 
unknown to fame ; but the frequency of record that the build- 
iugs of Rámeswaram were being gradually erected by the efforts 

- of: ascetics and princes, about the beginning of the ‘17th century, 
is noteworthy as evidence of a local power and activity which 
then, for the first time, began to make themselves felt. These 
inscriptions record the erection of some of the interior and less 
modern buildings of this famous shrine. The inmost, oldest, and 
 holiest of all, differs from all the rest, both in its material and 
_ "history. The Garbha Griham, or holy of holies, is stated by the 


— — Brahmans of Rámeswaram, and they can have no motive for in- 


cr 


__ venting so unpatriotic a tradition, to have been buil 


.— Sakhara Raja, King of Kandy, in Ceylon. a 
‘The date assigned to the erection of the Garbha Griham by Para 

a Raja of Kandy rests upon local tradition alone; based 

document or inscription ` This date is given 
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maibland is attested by the chronicles of both continent and 
island. | Now as friendiy allies and, again as hostile invaders, 
the armies of Lanka and Pandya crossed’and reerossed the narrow 
sea, no longer spanned by Nala’s floating bridge, but which still: 
tempted: adventurers from the dreary mainland. to the green 
aud fertile island. Early in the ninth century the troops of: 
Pandya invaded Ceylon and from. that time till the ascendancy 
of the Portuguese and Dutch the influence of the * Damile’ (Tamil): 
strangers was unceasingly felt down to the 18th century: 

Nor was Ceylon without its occasional periods of powers Fhe- 
revival of, the empire of Kandy under Prakvama Báhu, about the- 
middle of the 12th century, extended the dominion- of that 
energetic prince to the mainland of Marava; He is said’“ to lave- 
reduced the kings of Pandya and Chola, aud to have founded 
a city (unnamed) within the territories of the latter." * We- 
are not yet -prepared to attempt to fix the date of this oldest 
bwilding at Rámeswaram, nor to identify its founder among- 
the kings of Kandy. Certainly, am antiquity of many centuries 
is what we should, after close scrutiny, be” very loth to claim for 
it; but as it becomes pretty clear from the inscriptions above 
quoted that the other buildings which immediately adjoin the 
central shrine have not more than two and a half centuries of life, 
the undoubted privity of the Garbha Griham might reconcile us 
to a claim to foundation in the 15th century, but certainly not 
earlier. 

To say that this building has stood for twelve centuries ap- 
pears to us preposterous. Pts material, a dark compact limestone, 
not native to the locality, and expressly stated to have been 
transported: for the building from Kandy, is sufficiently durable 
to have escaped the ravages that the breath of the sea has wrought 
in the miserable sand-stones of the modern buildings. But 
apart from historical considerations, the condition of the edges 
aud ornaments of the building, which are not, it is true, in high 
relief, but are still perfectly clear and well served, points to a 
possible age of not more than four centuries.  — D ELK Dr ANS 

The local tradition simply asserts that king Sekhara on visiti 


— 


the site of Ráma's temple, found,the original shrine in ruins, and 
the Singam exposed to the weather, whereupon, he returned to 
Kandy amd despatehed materials and workmen who soon restored 


Ko 


the ruined Garbha Gribam. Sa pada, 
- Ëb is also noteworthy kihat this, the earliest of Rámeswar 
shrines, is a building of almost insignificant proportions, m. 
lofty nor large. Beside the thousand-pillare ister of. 
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presence of a village deity, rather than for the god-hero of a 
dynasty of powerful and independent princes. ‘The later buildings 
speak a higher ambition, and a fuller power to achieve it; but 
this is the humble effort of poor builders. 
It is, however, with the founders and patrons of the temple ; 
— rather than with its buildings, that our present concern lies. We 
may, therefore, pass from the sign of Ceylon power to the earliest 
evidence that the fame of the Rámeswaram temple had: attracted 
ihe pious gifts of the princes of Southern India. 

The corridor that immediately surrounds the Garbha Griham 
— is said to have been built by an early Nayakkar of Madura, but his 
‘date is not Tixed more distinctly than by the limit that he preceded 
Visaynadhan of that line. The rise of the power of the Madura 
Wayakkar under Visanadhan carries us back no further than the 
middle of the 16th century ; and thus the earliest local indication 
of the connection betwees Madura and its now holiest shrine refers 
to a time hardly three centuries ago. . 
This Prakárarn, or corridor, is called * Kartakal Toravu Manta- 
— pam ” or the Governor's open chapel, the title of Kartakal referring 
to the position of the Nayakkar as nominally viceroys of the Rájás 
of Vijeyanagar. Next in date comes the common Mantapam or 
Lady chapel, of Kadamba Setupati, with the * Kadamba Vilasom ” 
or hall, of the same pious member of the Rámnád family. ‘hese 
— andthe structures described in the inscriptions before quoted 
— — form a group which completes the inner and more properly 

— * religious buildings of Rámeswaram. 
— — — Beyond these come more secular corridors, and cloisters which 
— — may be trodden by unholy feet and scrutinised by unbelieving 
—— — eyes ; and the whole is enclosed by the ordinary temple wall of. 
—— modern form and unskilful construction. This hasty sketch of 
- — the Rameswaram temple is intended to serve only as a basis 
= for the historical arguments, and not for their architectural study. 
— — We thus recur to the point from which we started on this descrip- 
e digression, and contend that the absence of buildings, to which 
ge of more than three centuries can with safety be assigned 
the single exception of the Gorbha Griham, which may be 
ituries old, but no more), and the constant erection by 












atis of Rámnád, from Udeigan S., in 1600, to the last of 
1750, are evidence (which to us seems strong,sand to 
. worthy of some weight) that the dynasty of 
odern growth, of which the political existence 
S», about 1600. Before that time the . 


real 
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tribal organization or territorial influence, such as is asserted 
the dynasty in mythical titles, and unverified victories. T 
family trafes its modern origin from the still obscure ville 
Pokalur, near the modern capital, Rámnád, is proved first by the — 
myth of the marvellous boy, who grew to be young Udeigan S., 

and who was found sleeping beneath the erect cobra hood in the - 


fields of Pokalur ; but also by the fact that every new head of the — 
house has still to make his accession complete beyond cavil, by a - 
second installation. ceremony conducted in the ancestral hi 
when the young Setupati sits on the village stone seat, as a 
ancestors have sat before him, and returns in state to Rámnád 
M nsbiegd successor of Semban and the hereditary vassal 
ma. d 
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CENTRAL LIBRARY l 
ART. IIL—THE LITERATURE OF SNAKE-POISONING 
FOR THE PAST TWO CENTURIES. 


- Physiology has, thanks to Chemistry and Mechanical Art; made 


— eutline is now a well-filled-in picture, not quite complete in all 


its details, but a picture nevertheless ; and the microscope has been 


= Indian Snake-charmer, and a man who could manipulate the reptile 
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The Literature of Sunake-Potsoning. 47 
retorded that the king of Calicut actually had huts built in which 
snakes might take shelter during the rains, and that the punish- 
ment awarded to any one who harmed these reptiles was deatb. 
While the venomous snake was made the symbol of Divine 
Power, the non-venomous Snake was made the emblem of health, 
possibly on account of its shedding its skin every month. "The- 
Venom has been used for many purposes, especially, for those of 
war. The Scythians are said to have poisoned their arrows with 
the venom of the Viper and human blood, as the South American 
Indians did with the Wourara poison (this is supposed to contain 
snake-poison also); the Tartars are believed to use Viper venom 
ina similar way; and the Hottentots are known to use Cobra- 
poison for the same purpose. It is more than probable also, that 
many savage hill tribes of India apply Cobra-poison to their spears 
and arrows. ks. 
One of the most celebrated of those men, who have spent much 
of their time enquiring into the subject of snake-poisoning was 
Dr. Richard Mead,* the King's physician. In 14/02, he published 
an account of his investigations which is pregnant with interest. 
The introduction to the essay is somewhat mystical, and contains 
not a few unsubstantial hypotheses, but this fact in no way detracts 
from the value of the more practical portion of the work. 


* “Dr. Richard Mead was an emin- 


Prince of Wales. During almost 
ent English physician, born at Stepney 


half a century he was atthe heud of 


in 1625. At sixteen years of age 
he was sent to, Utrecht, where he studied 
three years under the celebrated 
Grevius, and then choosing the pro- 
fession of physic, he went to Leyden 
and attended the lectures of Pitcairn 
and Hermann. Having visited Padua 
in 1695, he took his degree of doctor 
of philosophy and physic, and returning 
home, he settled at Stepney and practis- 
ed physic with great success. 

n 1703, Dr. Mead was elected a 
member of the Royal Society, of which 
Sir Isaac Newton was then President. 
The same year he was elected physe 
cian to St. Thomas's hospital, and was 


also employed by the Surgeons to read - 


anatomical lectures in their Hail. 
In 1707 his Paduan diploma for 
Doctor of. Physic was confirmed by the 


University of Oxford; and on the death — 


- of Dr. Radcliff, Mead enjoyed the 
nost extensive practice of 
" a a E gs 












any phy V d 


In 1727 hewas made | 


his profession, and he was admired no 
less as a man than as a physician. 
His reputation not only as a physician 
but as a scholar was so universall 

established that he corresponded with 
the principal literatiin Europe. This 
great physician, naturalist and anti- 
quary died on the 16th of February 
1754.” (Vide Cyclopedia Bri- 


tannica). 


The following anecdote is told of — 


Mead. Woodward, the. Professor of 
Physic at jhe Gresham Cou ts 
offered some insult to Mead so infuriat- 


ed him that he drew his sword and —— 
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Previous to the year 1700, the subject had engrossed the attention 
Of Monsieur €haras and the Abbé Francesco Redi ; the latter 
especially being very enthusiastic in the matter. The theory 
which Mead adopted was that “ venomous animals, when they bite 
or sting, inflict a wound and instil into it a drop of liquor which in- 
fects the fluid of the nerves, and by this means inflames the mem 
— ranes, etc. In fact, he thought that the poison did not act 

through the blood, but directly through the nervous system. It is 
owing to his having enunciated this theory that we find no mention 
of a ligature having been used before Kempfer recommended, and 
Fontana adopted, it. Regarding his theory Mead says, “ these 
l experiments > (scanty aud unsatistactory to a degree) “ upon the 
Viper poison and the blood are a sufficient confirmation of what 
has been advanced iu the introduction that the nervous liquor only 
is affected by this Venom.” After giving the symptoms, the severity 
of which, he states, depends on the climate, the season of the year, 
the greater or less rage of the Viper, the size of the reptile and 
animal bitten, and the depth of the wound, he proceeds to explain 
why snakes live so long without food. On this point he 
— Observes, “ owing to the length of time the process of digestion 
— takes, and to the fact that the blood of the snake is a grosser 
— ot more viscid fluid than that of most other animals, so 
_ that there is very little expense of it by transpiration, it is 
able to go without food for five or six months" Dr. Fayrer kept a 
aboia for one year without food or water, and it was vigorous, 
regards its power to kill, up to the last. I have had one in 
possession for seven months, and it has not partaken of either 
ater during the whole time. 
. Mea NN on ‘oscopic examination of snake-poison is most curious. 
He examined it in the following manner : “I have oftentimes by 
holding a viper advantageously, aud enraging it till it stuck 
out its teeth, made it bite upon somewhat solid so as to void its 
poison " which having put under the microscope, he proceeded 
xamine. “Upon first sight," he remarks, “I could sce nothing | 
T parcel of small salts nimbly floating in the liquor; but in a 
ort time the appearance was changed and these saline- 
were now shot out, as it were, into crystals of an incredi- - 
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appears, however, to have been otherwise, for Mead tells us that 
he performed ən experiment “with a view to the controversy 
between Redi in Italy and Charas in France.” ‘The former affirmed 
that “ tbe Venom of the Viper lay in the yellow liquor of. the 
gums.” The latter, in opposition to this theory, espoused a-notion, 
advanced first by Von. Helmont, and.“ placed it altogether in the 
enraged spirits. of the creature, calling this yellow liquor, a pure 
innocent saliva," and citing experiments in proof of his- theory. 

But, as Mead very rightly observes, “ tbere is a great deal of differ- 
ence in the success of the same experiments when faithfully and 
judiciously made, and when they are cautiously and timorously 
managed, lest they should overthrow a darling hypothesis.” Redis 
conclusions were confirmed by Monsieur du. erney and Drs. 
Areskine and. Mead. 

The treatment recommended by Mead is suction of the wound, an _ 
emetic with oil and warm water, and dvumgia Viperine or Vipers 
fat. He did not believe in external management, * since 1t cannot — 
prevent the sudden communication. of the poisop to the mervet — 
The following case in which suction of the wound was had eon 
to, is well worth citing :— ehe - 

“A man was bit on one of his fingers by œ vattlesm ke 
then brought over from Virginia. He immediately pr 
finger into his mouth and sucked the wound. His Pes id. 
and tongue were presently swelled to a great degree; he faltere 
in his speech, and, in some measure lost his senses. is then 
drank a large quantity of oil (“a reputed antidote”) and 
warm water wpon it, by which he vomited plentifully. A live. 

igeon was cut in two and applied to the finger. Two hour 
after this the flesh about the wound was eut out and the 
burnt with « hot iron, and the arm embrocated with 

e man recovered.” e: 

The application of warm oil in cases of snakebite a j 
have. enjoyed a great reputation in England, but. | 
eians of the Royal Academy of Paris, after e ating 

ronounced the treament iueffectual “ an wa ta r tha an | 
te a, fomentation to the tumefied jae ead ati ies | 


value to the eae ret Vip a fat. 
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who found “that crushed centipede and spirit when applied tothe 
part always cured the injury done by a centipede,” that a tincture of 
spirit and cobra should be tried in cobra-bite. The flesh of Viper 
dressed as eels, was strongly recommended by Galen as a remedy 
for Elephantiasis* (Leprosy), and, it is said, that the flesh of the 
cobra was prescribed in Bengal for wasting diseases, and the 
physicians of Italy and France very commonly prescribed the broth 
and jelly of Viper's flesh for the same uses. It appears also to have 
been given in England, for Mead observes “ the patient ought to eat 
frequently of Viper jelly, or rather as the ancient manuer was 
te boil Vipers and eat them like fish ; or if the food will not go 
down (tho' really very good and delicious fare) to make use, at 
Teast, of wine in which dried Vipers have been digested six or 
seven days in a gentle heat." This was actually an acknowledged 
: preparation of the London Pharmacopeia. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, physicians were in the habit of 
prescribing compounds which would scarcely be relished by 
patients in the “present day. Charles II’s physician in ordinary, 
Dr. Thomas Sherley recommended, what he termed “ Balsam of 
Bats" as a remedy for hypochondria ; it was composed of 
- “adders, bats, sucking-whelps, earth-worms, hog’s grease, the 
marrow of a stag, and the thigh-bone of an ox." One would 












ies * Sinee writing the above the 


— following has come under my obser- 
dii cr: in. k , 
vation: ** Itis a common belief in many 


profound surprise), who had taken the 
precaution to secure a declaration in 
which the patient affirmed that he 
acted entirely of his own free will, and 
against their advice—the unfortunate 
man proceeded toa house in which a 
a rattlesnake was kept caged. He 
put his hand to it and grasped the 
animal firmly, which immediately 


*Y3 of South America—a coun as 
reir a _ superstitious uet Ibn 
and customs as Spain is—that the bite 

. ef the rattlesnake acts asa cure for 

elephantiasis. In one sense it muy be 


|. sau to bea specific for the disease, as 
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who have tried the remedy have died 
in a few hours of the experiment. 
following case appears to Have 


cy of the poison of the 


wit 
e- and 


buried its fangs in his fingers, without, 
however, causing him any sensation 
of pain; a result no doubt, due to the 
disorganized condition of his tissues. 
This occurred at 11-50 am. £n less 
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scarcely have thought that such a mixture was caleulated to 
give one an appetite. (Vide “A Book about Doctors.) The 
Santhals, Dhangars, Burmese, and many natives of India partake 
of snakes as food. 

For more than half a century the subject of snake-poisoning 
appears to have received little attention, but in 1776, Felix 
Fontana, naturalist to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke. of 
Tuscany, and a very able man, published his researches. While it 
is true that Francesco Redi and Richard Mead were the pioneers 
of the subject, the value of their researches was nothing. as com- 
pared with that of Fontana’s. He wrote a most elaborate work 
setting forth the results of his numerous experiments. He per- 
formed “ more than 6,000 experiments, er piod upwards of 3,000 
Vipers and had bit more than 4,000 anim 

After entering into some anatomical questions regarding the - — 
fangs and the situation of the poison-glabd, be informs us that ~ 
Mead, and after him, Dr. James, asserted that the true reservoir of 
the poison was the sheath which covered the fangs, but he very = 
clearly shows the position of the poison * vesicle” “which is found = 
above and behind the fang. He asserts that the poison of the — 
Viper is not a poison to itself and in this statement he is co ed. 
by more recent authorities. Arguing from the fact “ that cor ertain -—— 
substances are known to be poisonous to certain ani CN Shi a —— 
far from being hurtful to some others, he thought due ffe c—— 
venom of the "Viper may not be a poison to all animals. “He — 
made several experiments with a view of determining the point, - — 
and came to'the conclusion that the poison was perfectly hero == 
to such cold-blooded animais as leeches, slugs, snails and three | i 
of innocent snakes. Regarding the effects of the poison EC | : 
blooded animals he remarks, “Tam not afraid to adva 



















the venom of the Viper is a poison to all. warm-blooded . i 
“There is not," he says, “a warm blood animal fe Italy, that == 


can withstand. the effects of the poison." gar 

In the latter assertion recent authorities. will e concur, 
ly not in the former. . An innocent - MA CU bx 
of a Mer y. as paxtainiy: as does a 
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xot heard of an instance in which a snake-charmer has offered to 
let himself be bitten by one of his snakes, in order to demonstrate 
the value of a certain antidote:he possesses; the snakes in all such 
‘eases have had the poison-gland removed previously, so ‘that 
although wounds are caused if the animal bites, no poison can be 
injected. The old Viper-catchers of Europe were in the habit of 
‘stopping up the passage and hole in the poison fang with wax, from 
a similar motive. Some such deception was, no doubt, practised 
iby the Psylli and Marsi to whom 1 have previously alluded. 
Fontana did not believe that the poison was absorbed by 
‘mucous membranes. Schlegel in his ** Essai sur La Physionomie 
"des Serpens " refers to the question. It has almost universally 
been held that the poison of snakes may be taken internally 
without any ill effects following, but Dr. Fayrer's experiments 
prove beyond doubt that the poison is not only absorbed, but some- 
times proves fatal. I have made several experiments with a view 
toclearing up this point. I found that the poison kills if taken in 
large doses on a'*^ empty stomach. Schlegel says :— Appliqué sur 
ta langue il produit des sensations semblables -à celles produites 
arla graisse; on peut méme, suivant Fontana, le prendre 
d'intérieur, sans que se déclerent les moindres conséquences 
J'ácheuses ; cette observation cependant à été récemment contre- 
dite par les expériences que le Docteur Hering a faites & Suri- 
— mum, sur la nature du venin d'un. erotale muet. Ce voyagewr, 
Prenant à differentes reprises des doses diverses dece poison mélé 
avec de l'eau, em ressentait les effets pendant huit jours et plus ; 
- &la se manifestaient par des douleurs dans le larynx et dans 
— d'autres parties du corps, par une sécrétion multipliée de mucus 
_ dans les membranes du nez et de Ucsophage, par une diarrhée 
= ~Sréquente accompagnée de douleurs dans le rectum, etc. ; à ces 
— — Symptomes sen joignaient plusieurs autres assez curieux, dûs à 
uence que ce poison aurait, selon M. Hering, sur les facultés 
ales. Mead maintained, on perfectly insufficient grounds, that 


“a. 







mach and intestines, “the balsam of the bile will be an 
there, powerful enough to overcome its force.’ Dr. Mead 
Jale poisork ds dhert 
to Lucan, who 
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Fontana’s criticisms of the different theories then advocated 
are instructive, and occasionally amusing. The first reviewed is 
the spoutaneous-coagulation-of-the-blood theory, whieh he dis- 
poses of by asserting ‘that the blood is sometimes found fluid, which 
was a sufficient barto the acceptation of the theory. Strangely 
enough, however, this appears to be the theory which he at- 
tempted to establish in after years, though the objection which he 
here advanced still held good and was a sufficient refutation of 
it* He next deals with the hypothesis that the poison causes 
death by universal inflammation. He contended that post mortem 
appearances did not indicate anything of the kind. „With refer- . 
ence to Mead’s theory he denies that any salts are’to be found 
in snake-poison, and holds that what Mead saw under the micros- 
cope must have been a “kind of skin from the mouth of the 
snake" (epithelium) “which he himself occasionally observed." 
The celebrated De Buffon, on the ether hand, maintained that 
the “salts” observed by Mead were “ animaleules, "on which the 
activity of the venom, as well as other active epoisons, depends. 
This looks like something approximating to a belief in the germ 
theory of disease. Fontana, of course, flatly contradicts De Buffor 
and insists that nothing of the kind exists, a fact of whieh he satis- 
fied himself by frequent and repeated experiments. He appeals to 
posterity in the following strong and forcible terms :—* How 
many are there who judge after others! We may inelude in this 
number all those who are not capable of immediately consulting 
nature ; who prefer hypothesis to fact, and eloquence to truth; a 





* TREE singularin having intensity, but yet produced no -— 
advanced a theory that was incompa- tible heating action wher at 3 
tible with facts which he had previously allowed to fall upon the d Ebo — 
demonstrated by experiments. Melloni, sensitive thermoscope. A similar 
in his latter days, advocated a separation of light and heat seems to O 
theory entirely opposed to results he be ted in nature, an the light reflect. 
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severe and candid posterity will, without doubt, be astonished 

to find that there have been philosophers and naturalists in the 

eighteenth century, who, even in the most important particulars, 

have ventured to substitute conjecture to experiment, notwith- 

standing that the latter would have been made with as much 

ease, as it would have been decisive.” Fontana, if alive, would 

be grieved to find that the world has not yet improved so much 

as he expected. What was a grievance in his day is-equally a 
disgrace in the nineteenth century. : 

Fontana at first originated the theory that death was caused 

by the direct destruction of the irritability of the muscles; his 

reasons,for abandoning this theory will be referred to subsequently. 

He was of opinion that opium acted in a similar manner. He 

‘disputed the fact that snake-poison in any way acted on the 

nervous system, but even, supposing him ‘‘to be of another opi- 

nion, his discovery of the proximate cause of death would lose no 

part of its importance, for whether the poison operates immediately 

on the nervous Auid, or on the muscular fibres, it is not less true 

that it kills by depriving the animal of all motion, and the muscles 

of the power of contracting." He maintained that the irritability 

of the muscular fibres was destroyed, not only during life, but 

after death. | 

In the year 1777, M. Sage, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 

published a pamphlet on the advantages of the volatile alkali 

_ (ammonia) as au antidote in cases of snake-poisoning which was 

first recommended to the faculty by Jussieu. This mode of treat- 

ment appears to have been founded on Mead’s theory that the 

— — active principle of the venom was an acid salt. Fontana had already 

condemned the treatment, but he again performed a number of 

experiments before Dr. Troja, Member of the Royal Academy of 

— Naples, and M. Jean Fabroni of Florence, and attached to the Cabinet 

— of Natural History of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. After per- 

 — forming numerous experiments he again condemned tbe ammonia 

= as useless, if not positively hurtful. The sentiments he then 

E expressed may safely be repeated here. He observes, “ I place the 

= - greatest importance on repeated experiments for I know of what 

a ape prejudice for a favourite hypothesis, and the authority 

of a celebrated writer are" It is more difficult to uproot error, 
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bitc*of the daoia, the poison is injected into the muscles. Fontana 
declares, notwithstanding his former theory, that in the event of the 
poison being injected directly into a muscle, it is never fatal. The 
experiments he cites to prove this are full of fallacies. Fontana 
made several experiments on various parts of the body, and came 
to the mistaken opinion that the conjunctiva does not absorb the 
poison. Dr. Fayrer has demonstrated, and I have also observed, 
that the poison is not only absorbed, but is frequently fatal. He 
took a ereat deal of trouble to prove that the venom of the Viper 
was neutral. Mead first, and Dr. James, Cantor, Laidlay and 
Dr. Harlan subsequently, asserted that the poison was aeid:: 
Fontana, Russell, and Schlegel, on the contrary, declared it was 
neutral. The fact is, as I have found by numerous experiments; 
that the fresh poison is acid, and that which has been kept for a 
few hours ts neutral. } 

Although the measures taken by Fontana to ascertain the — 
quantity of poison that must be injected to kill, were clumsy, 
owing to the want of appliances, the results obtained by (him 
pretty nearly correspond with those I recently obtained. Fontama’s 
deductions are somewhat wide of the mark, He found that the 
thousandth part of a grain of Vipers venom would kill a sparrow, 
and, taking this as a basis of calculation, he conleuded that not less 
than twelve grains would killan ox, and two and a half grains a man. 
As a fact, however, three grains are fatal to an ox. And one grain, 
to one grain and a half would, I believe, be sufficient to kill à man, 
though six grains are sometimes shed at one bite of a cobra. And 
I do not believe the poison of the larger Vipers and that of the - 
Colubrine snakes, differ much in strength, quantity for quanti 
The difference, if any, would, of course, be in favour of that of the. 
Colubrine snakes. * a = 

X a 





While the average amount of poison possessed by a cobra 
about two and a half to three grains, though it may be either more — 
or less, the average amount possessed by many other snakes is nob - 
more than half a grain, sufficient to prove fatal to a child, and to. __ 
give rise to serious, though, perhaps, not fatal symptoms ina 
man. Here, then, we have one of the reasons of the favourable — 
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hand, it is proved, that the blood is the medium by which the hody 
is affected. He, however, considered that the changes were on 
the blood alone, and that death was the result of its spontaneous 
coagulation. This theory is opposed to facts, as he himself states 
in the first part of his work. The heart, he says, is the last affected. 
This is certainly true when the smaller doses are injected, but in the 
larger, death occurs from the heart's being suddenly tetanized. 

He modifies his theory regarding the effect of the poison on 
muscular irritability, and states » “ I did not know when I wrote the 
first part of this work that the venom of the Viper has no action 
en the nerves, and ihat, when it is introduced into the blood, it 
kills 2n animal iu a few instants. It is not that in effect the irrita- 
bility is not diminished in the animal that has been bit, and that 
it is not even destroyed in a little time, but this is rather an effect 
than a cause, and is a consequence of the change “caused in the 
blood by the veuom ratber than am. effeet of the venom on the 
museular fibres." 

There is an wndowbted ckange im the blood (if only mechanical 
by the presence of the venom), but this change is certainly not 
spoutaneous coagulation. On the contrary, the blood is generally 
found fluid. And although the venom may not act on an exposed 
sciatic nerve, because it is not capable of absorbing the poison, 
‘still itis quite different when the ffuid on which this nerve 
depends for its vitality, is radically altered. Moreover, Fontana’s 

iments on the spinal cord seem to indicate that the poison 
certainly has some direct action on the nerve-centres, and experi- 

. . ments recently made by Drs. Fayrer and Brunton appear to prove 
»yond do ‘hat, on the one hand, the poison acts through the 















— blooc Lon: the great nerve-centres, peripheri ies, and evert the muscles 
themselves, leading to paralysis of the muscles of respiration, etc., 
= and consequent death by asphyxia, and on the other hand, through 
the blood on the heart, causimg it to cease to act in systole ; these 
'eut results being dependent. on the quantity of poison injected, 
)e manner of its injection, 
treatment that at present enjoys such a reputation in 
a, and. which i is generally believed to have originated with 
rd, was in great repute in Italy nearly a century | 
extract from a IBN. from Fontana to M ba 
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true specific against the poison has been discovered, that which T 
had sought in vain for many years, and which with philosophical 
candour I had declared the inutility of searching for. I must 
confess that it did not occur to me that I should find a remedy im 
Medicina Infusoria.” Fontana made some experiments and found 
the treatment unsuccessful. 
The subject of snake-poisoning attracted the attention of Dr. 
Patrick Russell in 1796. His book, which was published by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, contains drawings 
and descriptions of several snakes, venomous and non-venomous, but 
principally of the latter. Dr. Russell performed a number of 
experiments with kraits, cobras, daboias, and the 'Trimeresurus 
virid, but there is little of importance to notice. He brought the 
famous Tanjore pill very prominently before the public, but it does 
not appear that he placed much faith in its efficacy. He does 
not seem to have been very favorably impressed by the 
knowledge of the subject possessed by the members of his pro- 
fession. He says: “It was a matter of surprise as well as of — 
regret, to find so little known on the medical history of serpents 
in a country where much might have been reasonably expedtdqute = 
numbers of stories, it is true, were to be met with of the fatal  — 
effects, as well as of singular cures.of venomous bites. But su 
were in general related from memory ; the progress of the disease 
and succession of symptoms, had either not been attended to or — — 
were indistinctly recollected; the same story told at different - 
times, was found to vary in material circumstances and the mar- 
vellous too often found place in the narrative. It is, therefore, to. . 
be wished that the medical gentlemen in India would in future — 
bestow more attention on this subject than appears to have been _ 
done hitherto. Besides the Tanjore pill Dr. Russell recomme 
either immediate amputation or the ligature. EV 
An impression prevails that the mangoose is proof a ga 
poison of the cobra, but Dr. Fayrer has shown that th 
succumbs to the bite of a cobra as certainly as do 
animal. The mangoose, if left to itself to attack 
invariably come off the victor, but if pushed on 
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fangs of the snake, but it is a fact and has been witnessed by 
several gentlemen. 

A mangoose was let loose in a room with a cobra. The latter 
Was gliding about the room, when the mangoose went cautiously 
up to it and slightly touched it with its nose ; the snake hissed 
gently, lifted its head, but still went gliding on. The mangoose 
again followed as if determined te make the snake lift its head, 
for the mangoose is far too wise to attack the snake while its head 
is on the ground. The snake at. once turned round, balanced 
itself to strike and began hissing ; it darted two or three times, the 
little mangoose just stepping on one side to avoid the blow, its 
eyes fixed intently on the enemy, its nose pointed and nostrils 
expanded and hair bristling, watching for an opportunity to make 
‘a rush and seize the snake.. This skirmishing went on for some 
time ; the snake at last made a dart but before it could recover 
itself was seized by the back of the neck by the mangoose, 
which immediately preceeded to gnaw out the fangs on both sides. 
it then gave the snake two or three shakes and let it go, again 
returning to the attack when the snake lifted its head, and so 
on until the snake was nearly killed. As have before observed 


this was witnessed by several gentlemen to whom I afterwards 
showed the wounds caused by the gnawing out of the fangs. 
his was witnessed twice afterwards. 
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death. The only cases in which Mr. Boag considered it 
might be employed were the more desperate ones: Mereury is 
spoken of as deserving of trial, as * much good might be antici- 
pated from its use,” though it should be given in a more conve- — 
nient form than was then prescribed. : ; ; S 
Mr. Boag's theory was that the venom subtracted the oxygen 
of the blood, so leading to death, and he founds this theory on | 
four arguments as he terms them; in some of which, however, 
` I cannot concur. These four arguments are :— Eo cw 
Isé—* Man, and other warm-blooded animals, exposed to an 
atmosphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. The poison of a - 
serpent when introduced into the blood also causes death, but, car- 
ried into circulation by a wound, and in very small quantity, its 
operation is comparatively slow and gradual," 
2nd.—“<The appearances on dissection in both cases ae 
very similar, the blood becomes of a darker colour, and codgulates 
about the heart and large vessels, the irritability of the fibres is — 
nearly in the same degree destroyed, and the bogy has a strong - 
tendency, in both instances, to putrescency.” (0 oe eR 
3rd.—* Dr! Mead mixed the venom of the vi y 








pl 
blood together out of the body, and he did not percei — 
produced. any change in its appearance ; this arose from b NER 
a small quantity of the venom with a large quantity of the — 
but if two or three drops of venom be mixed with forty or fifty 
drops of blood, it immediately loses its vermilion colour, becomes - = 
black and incapable of coagulation.” ap FUE UL f - 


&th.— It is a very remarkable circumstance that the poison of 
the serpent has most power over those animals whose blood is the 
warmest, and the action of whose heart is the most lively ;- 
ou the contrary, it is not a poison to the snake itself, nor in 
to cold-blooded animals. The reason a 
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believe that general decomposition is particularly rapid after 
death from suffocation. It is true that blood remains fluid if mixed 
with a large quantity of snake-poison, but it must be remember ed 
that in the human body the relative dilution is not 3 to 50, but 
perhaps 2 to 9,600. The question of the condition of the blood 
as regards fluidity is not, however, of much importance except 
from 2 medico-legal point of view. Itisa remarkable fact that 
¿while the blood of a dog poisoned by venom coagulates after death, 
that of a human being i remains permanently fluid. 

The fourth argument is most remarkable. Mr. Boag EREE 
that a poisonous "snake is protected from the effects of its own 
poison, by its physical conformation, which enables the animal to 
live with a.very small amount of oxygen. Unfortunately for 
this argument, however, venomous and non-venomous snakes do E 
not differ anatomically, and yet the venom of the former will kill 
the latter. Mr. Boag is also in error in stating that the poison is 

not generally fatal to “cold-blooded animals. Although its action is, 
of course, somdwhat slower, itis none the less fatal. I. would 
not be understood to mean that. de-oxidation of the blood to some 
extent is not a result of snake-poisoning—I believe it is—but that 

— itis not the cause of death. 

"Phe treatment, Mr. Boag recommends is interesting. The prin- 
ciple is the speedy oxygenation of the system, and the means to 
_ this end, are the following :— 

E = XE External treatment," which may be divided into local and 
" E un first, suction of the wound as recommended by Celsus. 
"This. measure should not be omitted though Mr. Boag does not 
— think it is very successful. Mr. Boag evidently believed with 
.. Celsus that this | proceeding can be adopted with perfect safety to 
E the operator, but that it is not so, has been proved by Dr. Fayrer 
— and others ; undoubtedly, the risk i is slight, but still it exists. 
"The next measures are the ligature and scarification of the 
id, which should then be washed with a weak solution of 
` caustic and water, a warm bath acidulated with nitric acid — — 
| ciently to irritate the skin. This bath should be continued 
s, and lastly, the administration of nitrate of silver in 
oses, and “a more, highly oxygenated atmosphere 
eathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus vod. 
recommended by Dr. Beddoes.” - E25 
25d Vor RM the. cR bp , Mr. 
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Tt is difficult to understand on what grounds Mr. Boag 
comes to a conclusion so directly opposed to tbe result of his 
experiments. 

In 1801, the ammonia treatment again found an advocate iu 
Mr. John Williams. He evidently was a staunch believer in its 
efficacy, as he observes: “ The following statement of facts relative 
to the cure of persons bitten by snakes selected from a number of 
cases which have come within my own knowledge, requires no 
prefatory introduction ; as it points out the means of obtaining 
the greatest self-gratification the human mind is capable of 
experiencing, that of the preservation of the life of a fellow” 
creature, and snatching him from the jaws of death; by a method 
which every person is capable of availing himself of.” Professor 
Halford could not have written in a more laudatory tone of the  - 
system of treatment he so persistently advocates. As no system 
of treatment is complete without a theory, Mr. Williams stirs one — 
up from the depths of his imagination, which, though somewhat 
weak and obscure, is still a theory. He observes that, “as the — — 
poison diffuses itself over the body by the returning venous blood;  — 
* as proved by the effects of a ligature placed between the wound 
and heart, destroying the irritability and rendering the system — — 
paralytic, itis probable that volatile caustic alkali in resisting  — 
the disease of the poison, does not act so much asa specific 
in destroying its quality, as by counteracting the effect on the- 
system by stimulating the fibres, and preserving that irritability 


which it tends to destroy." XM 

In other words, the ammonia does not act chemically 
upon the poison, but it counteracts its effects physiologically. 
What these effects are and how the ammonia counteracts tk 
Mr. Williams does not inform us. EL 

He then gives seven cases, of which only one . ated — — 
fatally. EOM. —= 

The first case was only a supposed case of sn 
second was that of * an old woman of the Brahman | 
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continued gnashing of the teeth. She at first complained of, æ 
mumobness extending from the wound upwards, but no ligature 
was applied to the Limb. About sixty drops of the volatile caustic 
alkali spirit were given to herin water, by forcing open her 
mouth which wus. strongly convulsed : in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her, and in three 
more she became sensible and spoke to those who ‘attended. her. 
A few drops of spirit had also been applied to the wound. The 
snake was killed und brought to me, which proved to beau 
cobra di capello.” 

~ The other cases are equally wonderful except the last which 
terminated fatally * 

= The administration of ammonia was again advocated in 
1809, by Dr. Macrae, who was himself bitten by a cobra ; he took 
* thirteen spoonfuls of the ammonia. 

In 1825, Mr. Bretona performed a series of experiments with 
the cobra, daboia, and bungarus fasciatus, and ariived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

Firstly. —“ Although the effect of the venom of a serpent may be 
for several hours very evident, an animal is capable, without any 
remedy whatever, of surviving its action ; for the day after being 
bitten, the dog remained: several hours ‘apparently in. à dying 

-state, byt in the course of the following day recovered perfectly.” 
= E UA — After. the first or second emission of the poison it 
—— EET too weak to destroy even a whelp three parts 













P inc “succession by one cobra, and a case is Ci ited by Dr. 
evers, in which three men died, and one bécame much affected 
by the bites of one krait. 
 Lhirdiy.— An innoxious snake can be killed by the venom of 
'onous snake." . 
rthly.— —* Rabbits ‘and ^ pigeons are killed. in two or three 
at nd. full-grown dogs in fifteen or twenty.” 
—" A oisonous. "snake i is unsusceptible of the poison of — 
AES Breto ton was evidently a very careful observer. 
edical. and pesca Transactions of the. Cal- 
in ticle “on the treatment of perso 
paul: Butter, | Esq. AN 
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in the habit of employing a more active treatment, I. endeavoured 
in a letter printed in the Calcutta. John Bull of the 20th Octo- 
ber 1825, to draw their attention to the general advantage which 
would arise from a publication of the results of their practice.” To 
this letter there appears to have been little response by the medical 
profession. Dr. Butter recommends the administration of opium; 
brandy, and sulphuric zether, and this treatment is founded on the 
hypothesis that the heart and arterial system ave principally affected. 
Iu this theory, however, 1 cannot concur, as it isin overwhelming 
doses only— when no remedy would be of the slightest avail—that 
the poison-aets principally on the heart, * causing its action to 
cease in systole” (Fayrer and Brunton). This plan of treatment: 
appears to have been advocated by Mr. Latta. Dr. Butter besides 
recommending extreme caution, also speaks favourably of the use 
of the ligature, dry-cupping and. suction of the wound. I have 
tested the efficacy of this treatment on the lower animals, but found 
itas unsuccessful as Fontana did nearly a hundred years ago. 
Dr. Butter admits that the species of snake **was ascertained — 
iu one or two instances only," but supposes they were cobras, 


The following case quoted by Dr. Butter is interesting, but some 
of the symptoms, so far as they are described, appear to be more - 
the result of the treatment than the effects of snake-poisoning. — 

The case is as follows :— > è | RC vocc um 

“April 22nd, 1825.—Soobhan Khan, Sipahee, 6th Company, ——— 
Goruckh pore Light Infantry, aged about 18 years. About 55 minutes 
after midnight bitten in the left instep and shin by a snake ~ 
supposed, (the italics are mine) from its size, to be a cobra de capel- 
lo, at one o'clock five ntmutes, A.M., and when brought to me, W: a 
speechless and insensible, but had the power of moving his le 

Ligature instantly applied, and R. Opii drachm 1 with | 
ounce l, and spirit menth, pip 10 minims, administe 
hardly perceptible either in the heart or arteries ; ace cold; 
made to walk about between two men. At 1-10 — ites, he = 
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from all symptoms of collapse, but still complained of giddiness 
which I now ascfibed to the medicines as his pulse was full and 
regular" (evidently the man was becoming intoxicated). “ His 
wounds were again well washed with hot water, and at about 5 A.M, 
he became slightly delirious” ( ? intoxicated) * his imagination 
being haunted with the idea of a snake coming to attack him." 
This youth took 500 minims of tincture of opium. Dr. Butter 
concludes by stating that he gave the man three ounces of Epsom 
salts. As far as one can judge from the description, I must admit 
that this case is as unlike a genuine case of snake-poisoning as 
“any I have ever seen or read. Dr. Butter, after trial, con- 
demus Mr. William's treatment, the administration of ammonia, 
which was said by him never to fail, as being sound in prin- 
ciple, but unsuccessfn| in practice; while it is true that the 
“natives of India suppose that opium-eaters are more proof 
- against .snake-poison than other people, there can be no doubt 
from recent experiments carried on in the most systematic manner 
that the drug is aseless in cases of snake-poisoning. 
A curious effect is said sometimes to follow the bite of a snake :— 
— — € ¥n 1855 Mr. Souberran published the case ofa gentleman who 
having been bitten by aviper in the year 1849, asserted that he 
still experienced attacks of rather severe pain in the arm bitten 
with sensations of lassitude and malaise ; these symptoms recur- 
— ing every year in the month of April aud lasting a month. 
= Dr. Demeurat relates the following instance of a similar occur- 


ence :— “ A woman was bitten by a viper in the right forearm on 
the 28th May 1824. She suffered at the time from "nausea and 
— vomiting, headache aud chilliness. Thearm also became swollen 
—— — and adark red patch, covered by a large bleb, formed at the spot 
— which was bitten. ‘This affection extended across the forearm, and 

a large quantity of serosity exuded daily from the furrows 










and dry and the woman tore it off in one piece. The skin 
| was red, but soon recovered its healthy appearance. ‘This 

November 1826. The next yearon May the 28th the 
returned, and continued till November. ‘These pheno- 

themselves each year, commencing about the same 
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wound ; itis generally followed by a great deal of sloughing and 
discharge and paius are felt iu the part periodically ver afterwards.. 
I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, and I. believe that it 
- wiped off all the virus from the teeth that pierced. the flesh, for, 
my two companions in this affray have both suffered. from the- 
peculiar pains, while I have escaped with only the inconvenience. 
of a false joint in my limb. The man whose shoulder. was wound- 
ed, showed me his wound actually burst forth afresh on the: 
same month of the following year. This curious. point deserves. 
the attention of inquirers.” 33 
The famous snake-stone has long. been in repute in. Asia, but it- 
was never credited with any efficacy in. cases. of viper-bite ins 
Europe. In 1662, some specimens were taken from India by three  - 
Franciscan friars and deposited in the museum of the Grand Duke- 
of ‘Tuscany, where they came under the notice of Redi, It was, 
believed that the stone was found in the head of a snake. .Taverini 
and Kempfer, however, considered it to be an artificial fabri- 
cation. -Dr. Alexander Stuart stated (1749-50) tha& it was made of — 
the burnt bones of the small buffalo. Captain Herbert says, she 
obtained one from the people of Jowalins, who said it was found 


with detritus in the valley of the Satlej. Calculi taken from | er 


. stomach, and intestines of different animals are sometimes used as = 
—-snake-stones, There are, no doubt, many kinds, all equally useless.* — 
Dr. Davy, in 1839, published an account of some experiments he- 
performed with some of the poisonous snakes of Ceylon (Physiolo~ 
gical and. Anatomical Researches) ; and.in his“ conclusions and — 
general remarks” points out that “the principal seat of the = 
diseased action are the lungs,” but he appeared to think that this — — 
action is confined. to eases of viper snake-bite. He believed 
that the virus of colubrine snakes, acts primarily aud- prin 
on the blood and muscles, tending to coagulate the fo 
convulse and paralyze the latter. He was erroneously 
that the bite of the daboia is generally more dangerou 
of the cobra. cane saa ey dx 


* Dr. Davy truly says :—** Too otfen, 
medicines have got into repute as anti- — 
dotes from being given in slight cases, 
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At no period has the subject of snake-poisoning received so much 
attention as it h® during the past eight or ten years. Drs. Fayrer 
‘and Shortt in India, Dr. Weir Mitchell, in America, Dr. Halford, 
in* Australia, and Dr. Erunton—in conjunction with Dr. Fayrer— 

in England, have all been labouring in the hope of finding that 
which has baffled the ingenuity of ages, and which, if found, would 
be an inestimable boon to mankind. Although no antidote has 
been discovered, much good work has lately been done as regards 
. the physiological action of. the poison, and if there be in existence 
“a remedy, the more intimately we become acquainted with the 
- .modus operandi of snake-poison, the more likely are our efforts 
| to be crowned with success. 
— According to Drs. Fayrer and Brunton, who lately read an ex- 
—— hawstive paper on the subject before thé Royal Society, the poison 
may kill in either of four ways: 
Firstly.—By tetanizing the heart, and so stopping the cirula- 
T tion of the blood. , 
) Secondly. —By paralyzing the muscles of respiration, and so 
— giving rise to asphyxia.. 
Thirdly —By a combination of the two former conditions. 
+ Fourthly—By giving rise to septicemia. 
US It is much to be regretted that some experimenters have so 
Eire advocated, and.i in the strongest terms, a certain treat- 
n ent. which has not stood the test of an impartial investigation ; 
d it seems difficult to understand, granting them honesty of 
> and common sense, how they could have arrived at con- 
so dia etrically opposed to facts. 














e more recent experimenters, as I should be anti- 
report of the Commission appointed by Government, 
siy a member: I hope, however, that this humble 
into a concise. dos all the; available literature of 
L be : a means of 





Art. IV. THE PAL KINGS OF BENGAL. | 
by E. VESEY WESTMACOTT, B.A., OXON., BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, 
BENG. AS. SOC., R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 


EARCHING through the literature of India, where each 
generation has taken the legends handed down from the 
preceding one, and passed them on to its successor with a garnish 
of its own, with new form and colouring, and, frequently, lengthy 
interpolation, designed to strengthen, by the weight -of false 
tradition, the political party or class to which the editor belonged, 
we seek wearily for truth, for even a trace of truth, and we find 
scarcely an indication that a tradition of history remains. Few 
though they be, there are such indications, alongside of utterly 
groundless fables. For instance, in the quarrel between Vasishta 
and Viswamitra, recorded in the Ramayana, the list of tribes called 
into existence by the marvellous cow, as allies of the Brahman - 
priest against the military Kshatriya doubtless preserves a tradition 
of a struggle in India in which those foreign tribes were really 
invited to interfere. Even the fruitless attempt made by the 
— —-vulture Jatayus to rescue the wife of Rama from her ravisher may 
indicate a war between parties to whom no clue remains, 

Such are, however, the scanty materials for the history of India, 
which her own literature provides, but we have also, for times - 
before the -Mahomedan conquests, some traditions preserved by 
Mahomedan writers of a later age, and rare enougb, but where 
they exist most valuable, some contemporaneous inscriptions in 
Stone, some grants engraved on copper-plates, and some notices. 
by foreign travellers, Greek, Arabian, or Chinese who, from time to 
time, visited India. Mero. 

¿Eor the period of, the Pal dynasty in Bengal, these fragmentary 
pieces of evidence are unusually numerous, and more than one 
attempt has been made to compile from them a consecutive 
account of the dynasty. That of Christian Lassen, in the. third 
volume of his Indische Alterthumskunde is a work of laborious 
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dynasty of princes bearing the common name of Pal, of whonr he 

said that many Works were to be seen in Dinagepoor. He was told 

that on a certain occasion twelve persons, of very high distinction, 

-and mostly named Pal, came from the west country to perform a 

religious ceremony in the Korotoya river, but arrived too late, and, 

as the next season for performing this ceremony was twelve years 

distant, they, in the interval, took up their abode here, built palaces 

and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other great works. 

They are said "to have been of a tribe called Bhooinha, to 

which also the Rajas of Benares and Bettiya belong, and Doctor 

Buchanan, faking Captain Wilford’s date, of A.D. 1017 *for Bho 

* Pal or Mohee Pal, whom he considers identical, and the first of the 

_ dynasty, conjectures that in that year, his country being disturbed 

— by the myasion of the Sultan Mahmood, who took Kasee, and 

penetrated far into Bengal; Mohee Pal retired to this remote part 

-of the country, with his family and principal officers, and that it 

— is probable that, according to tradition, they returned again to the 

- — west after a few years stay, and after the terror of the Mahomedan 

_ invaders had subsided. 

— I have transcribed this tradition, because others may trace more 

an it than I can; I attach very little value to the traditions 
- Doctor Buchanan collected. 

— Abool Fazil, writing the Ayeen Akbaree about AD. 1600, 

entions seven princes, whom he calls of the Kayasth caste, 

j z the name of Sen, the last of whom we know to have been 

om the throne of Bengal by the Mahomedans A.D. 

* efore. these Sens, whom he makes reign fór 106 years, 

e Fügen" of the name of Pal, whom he also calls 
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assigned to the Sens is not improbable, but the average of sixty- 
nine years to a reign, which he gives to the Pals, is too great even 
for Indian families, where a man is frequently succeeded, not by 
his own son, but by a child adopted on his decease by his widow, 
and generally ten or twelve years of age. If there were only 
ten princes of the name, they can hardly have reigned more 
than 250 years. Abool Fazil can only be said to have preserved 
a tradition that ten Pal princes had ruled in Bengal in the order 
given, until about the year A.D. 1100, which allows 103 years 
for the Sen dynasty before the Mahomedan conquest. Captain 
Wilford* says that the list of kings of Bengal in the Ayeen 
Akbaree was formed by Jainas, who placed the beginning of the 
Kaiee Yoog in the year 1078 B.C., and then altered by the 
followers of Brahma, who place it 3100 B.C., and lengthened 
reigns accordingly. I shall presently have more to say relative to - 
the position which Abool Fazil assigns to the Pal dynasty, after — — 
Adisoor, and before Bolal Sen. 1 will new proceed to the considera- — 
tion of some of the contemporaneous evidence whach we SSess, 
the earliest of which appears to be the grant of land, engraved — 
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on a copper plate, found at Monghyr by Colonel Watson. 
A translation by Mr. Charles Wilkins, made A.D. 1781, was 
published at page 123 of the first volume of Asiatic Researches, — 
with notes by Sir William Jones :— , ad: Ei t= = 
* Deb Pal Deb.—Prosperity—His wishes are accomplished ; his — — 
* heart is steadfast in the cause of others; he walks in the path. — 
* of virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate prince cause — 
* innumerable blessings to his people. By displaying the strength 
* of his genius, he hath discovered the road to all human acquire- — 
* ments; for being a Soogot, he is lord of the universe. — = 
“Go Pal, king. of the world, possessed matchless g D —— 
* tune. He was lord of two brides, the earth and her ih 
* By comparison of the learned he was likened unto Preetoo 3og0, ——— 


— 











** and others, and it is credited." : | 
Here Sir William Jones notes 
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* who is descended from Owpomonyobo ; who is the son of» tke: 
* learned and immaculate Botho Borahorato, and whose grandfather 
“was Botho Beesworato, learned in the Vedas and expert in per- 
* forming the Jog. 
* Know all the aforesaid, that, as bestowing is meritorious, so 
s “ taking away deserves punishment ; . wherefore leave it as I have 
ranted it. Let all his neighbours and those who till the ground, 
* be obedient to my command. What you have formerly been accus- 
* tomed to perform and pay, do it unto him in all things. Dated 
“in 33rd Sombot, and 21st day of the month of Margo. 
* Thus speak the following slokes from the Dhormo Onoosason :— 
* * ], —Rama hath required, “from time to time, of ‘all the Rajas that 
«may reign, that tbe bridge of their beneficence be the same and- 
* that they do continually repair it. 
**92 — Lands have been granted by Sogor and many other Rajas ; 
* and the fame of their deeds devolves to their successors. 
**5. —He who dispossesses any one of his proparty, which I myself, 
* or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow rotten in 
* ordure, with his forefathers. 
**4-——Riches and the life of man are as transient as drops of 
* water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning thistruth, O man, do 
* not attempt to deprive another of his reputation.’ 
“The Raja, for the public good, hath appointed his virtuous son 
— ** Rajyo Pal, to the dignity of Jowbo Raja. He is in both lines of 
= = aio descent illustrious, and hath acquired all the knowledge of his 
-= pcne 
Sir William Jones, in bis notes to Mr. Wilkins’ translation, 
doubts whether the term Soogot could be correctly applied to a fol- 
— lower of the Booddhist prophet of that name, Saugot being the 
(o proper term, and, therefore, thinks that the translator should have 
— PEE the first couplet, which is panegyric, to Booddha, who is 
led Soogot, and not to the Raja, Deb Pal Deb. Be that as it 
iy, the indication is unmistakeable that the Raja was a Bood- 
t, but the respectful mention of the Brahmans, and regard 
ir rights as landed proprietors seem to me to indicate rather 
a monarch who, though of another religion, was not a 
EE of Brahmanisin, than one of an indigenous 
which had subyerted a previous Brahmanieal one upon 
religious reform. It is true that the expressions 
ay have been prompted by a Brahmanical scribe, 
Jeb Pal himself, as it is quite in accordance with 
zn i »vaders, at lan fter two or three 
t vices > 
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Deb Pal, recounting the merits of his family, goes back to his 
grandfather, Go Pal, in a manner which appears to indicate Go Pal 
as founder of the glory of the line. 

He seems to have overrun- certain countries, supposed i the 
panegyrist to have comprised the earth, but not to have permanently . 
occupied them, i 

* He acted according to- the Shastra, and obliged all sects to 

“ conform to their proper tenets.” ‘This is an ambiguous expression, 
and I suspect that the ambiguity arises from the fact that the scribe, 
who composed the inscription, wished to disguise as much as be 
could the overthrow of Brahmanism by the- Booddhist conqueror, Go 
Pal, although Deb Pal would not allow the religious view of Go 
Pals conquests to be ignored altogether, Professor Lassen* con- x 
siders that he is compared with Prithoo, an old Raja of Bithoor, | 
near Lucknow, who is considered: as the restorer of law upon 
earth, because he introduced a reformed government. Sogor i asy —— 
Mr. Wilkins says, an old king of Ayodhya, said to have lived inthe — — 
second age and dug the rivers. "Phe inscription really tells little — = 
about Go Pal, except that he overran the country with a great 
army, and was a religious reformer. ‘Phe Booddhism apparent i 
the introduction is that of Deb Pal, and not of his grandfather, 

Go Pal was suceceded by his son, Dhormo Pal, in whose na 
we may, I think, accept the correct form of that of Deb Pal’ p 
decessor, whom Abool Fazil calls Dhor Pal. The identification - 

Abool Fazil’s Bho Pal with the Go Pal of the inscription, d caes 
obvious. Dhormo Pal “ went to extirpate the wicked, and plant — 
“the good,” an expression, certainly used of a religious reformer, and, — 
after accepting the submission of neighbouring princes, he ad 
his servants to go on pilgrimage to Kedar, a place, Mr. 
says, still renowned ` for sanctity in the north of Hindoo 
Gokorna, in the Punjab, and to the mouths of the Gange 
pilgrimages are said to have secured the salvation c 
Whether this was Deb Pal’s own idea, or that of. 
Scribe, is not certain. Nm 

Dhormo Pal married Rona Debee, daughte 
Porobol ; > she was the mother of Deb. Pal, s o 
„quietly.“ Porobol was king of rakoota 
pointed. out. M: r. Wilkins 
.'* countries.” r 
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looked Sir. W. Jones’ correction. The Professor has written at 
length on tlie Rashtrakoota dynasty. * 

Deb Pal made certain warlike expeditions ; his elephants re-visited 
their wild kindred in the Vindhya hills, which, in the widest sense 
of the name, include all the high land from Rajmahal to the Gulf 
of Cambay, and his horses saw their relatives in Kamboja. 

—I have tried, for reasons whieh I shall give hereafter, toget from 
these words the meaning that king Deb Pals ancestors brought 
their cavalry with them from Kamboja, and that Deb Pal re-visited 
that country. I cannot, however, say that I believe this is the 
meaning. Kamboja was the country about Ghuznee, north-west 
of India, from which the celebrated Kabool horses are brought in 

— great numbers into India to the present day, and horses of Kam- 

—boja are in the Ramayana mentioned among the wealth of king 

»Dasarath, and again in the stables of Ravon, as Arabian or Kabool 

“horses might be mentioned now. The words imply that Deb Pal 

‘pushed his conquests as far as Kamboja, but not necessarily that 

— he was re-visiting the seats of his own ancestors, though his horses 

had come from that region. | 

—— Deb Pal is said to have conquered the earth from the source 
_of the Ganges to the bridge Rama's allies threw across to Ceylon, — 

— and from Boroon to Lokheekool. Mr. Wilkins interprets this as 

— meaning from Goojerat in the west to Lukheepoor on the Megna, 

— so that Deb Pal’s conquests extended over the whole of India. 
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that Doctor Buchanan was wrong * in saying that the family of 
Gautameeya takes the surname of Misra, while that of Garga takes 
the surname of Sookla, and the Sandeelya that of Tiwaree. The 
Bodal inscription indeed says that Garga was of the Sandeelya race, —— 
so Doctor Buchanan's informant can hardly have been correct im 
speaking of the three Pantee of Garga, Sandeelya, and Gautameeya — 
as distinct. The name of Misra seems to indicate a connection: 
between the recipient of the grant, and the Prime Ministers we 
shall speak of presently. 

The nature of the grant is clear enough from. the translation : 
given. The exception of deboottay lands, or endowments of idols, 
and grants to Brahmans, as well as the fact of the grant being 
made probably to a Brahman, points to a Brahmanical influence - 
that was already felt by the Booddhist king. t - 

The date, . 33 Sombot, Mr. Wilkins considers to be of ‘the 
era of Vikramaditya, or 24 B.C., and Sir William Jones was of — — 
the same opinion. It, however, probably, refers either to tha — 
year of the reign of Deb Pal, or to an era institutéd by the Pal 
kings. I believe Mr. James Priusep read the date 128, but I have — 
not bis tables by me to refer to. In the facsimile the date is- 
as Captain Wilford says on page 207, wol. IX., Asiatic Resear 
where he gives reasons for giving Deb Pal a date hearers) j 
1052 aud 1059: i 

The manner in which the grant is addressed gives. per m 
insight into the construction of the government of the Pal king. => 
It is addressed.to the Ranak, and Rajpootra, or Royal Family; | 
to the Omatya, Councillor or prime Minister. = = 

Mohakarta-kritika, ‘chief investigator of all things’ (Wilk 
* the highest executive officer ' ( Lassen). 

Moha-dondo-naik, chief officer of punishments. (Wi 
This is the officer of justice, mentioned by Professor La A 

Moha-pratee-har, chief keeper of the gates (Wal $ 

Moha-samanta, generalissimo (Wilkins). Ec 

Professor Lassen says fhere was a Poorohit,. : 
priest, to perform sacrifices for the king ; I cannot me 
‘title he reads thus : then besides | Ae pros nang 
minister of justice, ce, he has : dd 
T nes of court e 'eremor eet d 
PUNTO a- i C | > ^ 
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Promatree, keeper of the records. (W kins.) 

Soro-bhongo, patrols. 

Rajastaneeya, ‘Viceroy’ (WilRius) Professor. Lassen says 
this officer officiated for the monarch when he would no 
look after business for himself. 

Ooporeeko, “superintendent, of what. we do not know- 
Professor Lassen thinks of the officers next mentioned. 

Dasaporadhika, investigator of crimes. 

Chowroddhoroneeka, thief-catchor. 

Dandeeko, mace-bearer. 

Dondo-paseeko, keeper of the instruments of punishment. 

Sowl-keeko, collector of customs (Wilkins). 

Gowl-meeko, commander of a small party. 

Kyotropo, * supervisor ef cultivation ' ( Wilkins). 

_Pranto-palo, * guard of the suburbs’ (Wilkins). 

Kothto-pálo, ‘ commander of a fort.’ 

Kándá-rokyo, * guard of the wards of the city. 

"Todá-jooktoko, chief guard of the wards. 

Beenee-jooktoko, director of affairs. 

Dooto-prysoneecko, ‘ chief of the spies ' (Wilkins). 

 Goma-gomecko, messengers. “(WwW ilkins). 

Obhectooromano, ' swift messengers.' 

jt Beesoy-potee, ‘governor of a “city? (Wilkins) The phrase 
means ‘lord of affairs, a vague term giving no clue to the 

r, mature of the office. 

= * superintendent of the rivers " (Wilkins). Professor 

/ — Lassen ~ thinks, » had to see that ferry. boats were provided 
== for crossing the rivers, and that another officer, by whom, I pre- 
Pad . sume, he means, 

ES Toreeko, chief. of the boats (Wilkins) looked - after the 

. ac tual ferrying. E oan 

Ee Professor Lassen says that the inscription contains nothing — 
mpport Abool Fazil’s assertion that the Pals were of the 

ch beste t indeed, Abool Fazil had, probably, only the autho- 
yasth for saying so; nor does the inscription contain 
to determiue where was the seat of Gopal’s govern- 

rh mes haro: me E meationed Professor Lassen’s sur- 


a prince 
r, detects: in. “Deb Pal a change, co » 
of the- dee Deb Pal ‘ioe 5 Kise 
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l'hese tribes, called upon, after the enumeration of state officers 
to respect the Royal grant, are the Gour, Málov, Khoso, Hoon, 
Koleeko, Kornáto, Lasato, and Bhoto; then are mentioned the 
villagers from the Brahmans, down to the Medo, Ondhroko, and 
Chandalo. : 

Respecting the Gour, Professor Lassen says nothing. I sup- 
pose they were the people inhabiting the country which after- = 
wards gave its name to the city of Gour, in the modern district 
of Maldah, built, probably, as Mahomedan historians, writing 
soon after the event, have recorded, by one of the Sen dynasty. 
Their being first mentioned is significant, and must be taken in 
connection with the titles of Gour-potee Gouradhipo, and Gour- 
eshwar, Lord of Gour, or, more probably, of the tribe called 
Goura, which we shall presently mention as applied im more 
than one inscription to the Pal kings. The Goura are enumerated in — 
the Brihat Sanhita, among the tribes inhabiting one of the regions — 
into which India is divided in that treatise for astronomical pur-  . — 
poses, but whether they are mentioned in the Ramayana, among — 
the tribes the monkeys were to visit in their search for Seetay T — — 
do not remember, nor have I here the means of reference; E — — 
think it probable that the ountry of the Goura was ver eue 
the same as that which Professor Blochmann* calls E E 
when occupied in the thirteenth century of the Christiaft — 
Mahomedans, and so read the phrase, “ Lord of Gour” or ** 
of the Goura ” as equivalent to ‘king of Bengal.’ I bed pen E 
that the Goura formed the bulk of the subjects of the Pal prince, 
and that the other tribes mentioned were either frontier trib 
such as the Bhootiya, Koch, and Lepcha, or degraded, ser 
tribes, such as the Chardal. m 

The  Khasa, Professor Lassen says, lived in the Hi nala 
he does not beiieve they were subject to the Pal dug 
think they may, probably, be the people who at aq 
what later were driven westward down the Brahm a 
by the Shan or Ahom tribe; and are now found in 
and Dinagepoor under the name of Koch or. Kos 
given their name to the A eee hills, Kooe 
HUS pei were Pal bi ee oning 
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Goor, who came to the throne A.D. 421, and five years afterwards 
married the daughter of Sadáson Pal. In the beginning of the 
seventh century Cosmas Indicopleustes * has white Boris settled 


in the Punjab, anda dynasty of thirteen Hoon kings iu India is 
recorded by the Pauraniks. 

The Malava and Karnata may be supposed to have.left their 
names in Malabar and Malwa and the Carnatic, whether the Pals 
really held them subject, or ħad merely overrun their countries, 
can only be surmised. The Koleeko may be the Koleeto, or 
Kolito, a tribe still numerous in Assam, as Doctor Buchanan says,+ 

= and of which he found some traces in Rungpoor. ¢ Professor 
Lassen thinks they may have been the Kols. 

The Lasata I cannot identify ; the Bhoto, I think, are the tribe 
of North-Eastern origin, who have given their name to Bhootan. 
The Meda I do not [know ; tbe Andhraka, Professor Lassen says 
are not the Andhra of Telingana, but a low caste. This the 
Chandal certainly are now, “and as the inscription says from 
the Brahmans, as the highest, to the Meda, Andhraka, and 
Chandala, as the lowest, the caste is probably here referred 

: ‘to, though it may have been in earlier times a tribe subju- 
e gated by the Brahmans, and, from the menial offices in which 
— they were employed, assigned the lowest*place in the caste system, 
— — —]1 know of nd caste called Andhra or Andhraka ; there are, how- 
m some Telenga in Rungpoor and Dinagepoor, a name which 
| atos a connection between a people which gave one of its 
es to Telingana, or Andhra, and a region certainly under the 
a. babe ngs of | Bengal. 

= Professor ‘Lassen thinks from the absence of any mention 
zw the Ootkala of Orissa, mentioned in another inscription as 
E Eod by the Pals, that they must have been exterminated. 
M E it more probable that at the time of Deb Pal, the dynasty 

l not come in contact with them. . 
mention of the king’s son, Rajyo Pal, as Jowbo Raja, has 
jm ip: as he does not appear in any of the inscrip- 
sor to Deb Pal. I think this may be explained by 
y of his having died before his father. I see no 
ic identifying g Gopal, Dhormo Pal, and Deb Pal of this 
| 1 Fazil's 1 Bho Pal, Dhor Pal and Deb Pal. m 

> much more to be HORT “Fron M89 I 
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south-east from the former station. It is commonly called the 
luddal inscription, from its neighbourhood to tbe East Tudia- 
Company's trading factory of Buddal, or Bodal, where Mr. 
Charles Wilkins was stationed, in December 1780, when he 
discovered “a decapitated monumental column, which at a little. 
* distance had very much the appearance of the trunk of a cocoanut 
* tree broken off in the middle. It standsin a swamp Overgrown, 

* with weeds, near a small temple dedicated to Horogowree, whose 
“image it contains * * * It is formed of a single stone, of a dirty — — 
* grey ' complexion, and it has lost, by accident, a considerable part: 

* of its original height. I was told on the spot that it had, in the- 
** course of time, sunk considerab! ly in the ground, but, upon my 
* digging about the foundation, I. found this was not the case. At 
“ a few feet above the ground is an inscription, ete. ete.” i - 

Of the inscription, which is in Sankrit, Mr. Wilkins EE Da = 
following translation, observing the resemblance of the character to. — — 
that of the Monghyr copper-plate of Deb Pal, and thinking it 
work of the same period :— A ate | 

* L—Veera Deb was of the Sandeelya race ; from him was = 
** descended Panchal, of whose generation was Garga.born. — 

** LI. — He, another Sakra, was ruler of.but one quarter, 
* had no authority in other regions. He, too, was. ofealcde by m 
* Daitya chiefs, but, being a virtuous prince, he became su == 
“ over every country without reserve, and his conditi VAR such that 
‘he laughed Vreehaspatee to scorn. . c 

SELL —Eecha was his wife, and, like Tato: she was ire mistress. — 
* of his heart. She was admired for the native purity of her mind, 
* and her beauty was like the light of the moon. | 

* 1V.—In his countenance, which was like the flower of. thew 
* were to be traced the lines of four sciences. The three | 
* were held in subjection by his hereditary high rank. Fron 
* two was descended a Brahman like Komolayonee, angia t 
: * himself the name of Sree Dorbha-panee." E A 

* V. (I give Sir William Jones’ translation of tk 
ence to that of Mr. Wilkins.)-—By whose pol 
* Deb Pal, Sable. panies tributary, from 
.** whose piles of rock » moist with, | 
bp Ee, Le. > father of Gow 
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“streams, flowing from the heads of lustful elephants of various 
“ breeds) stood, seurce visible, amongst the vast concourse of nobles, 
“flocking to, his standard from every quarter, Sree Deb Pal, iu 
“expectation of his swomissiom” * 
* VII. Whose throne that prince, who was the image of 
> * Indra, aud the dust of whose feet was impressed with the diadems 
“of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of glory, 
* although he had formerly been wont to offer him large sums of 
* Peetas, bright as the lunar rays. i 

* VIII.—'To him was born, ofthe princess Sarkara, the Brahman 
* Someswar, who was like Som T the offspring of Atree, and a 
* favourite of the most high. 

* IX.--He adopted the manners of Dhananjay,? and did not exult 
“over the ignorant and ill-favoured. He spent his riehes among 
“the needy. He neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered 
“ boney-words. His attendants were attached by his bounty, and 
** because of his vast talents, which the whole universe could not 
“equal; he was the wonder of all good men. 

“ X.— Anxious fora home and an asylum, he teok the hand of 
* Rona, a princess of his own likeness, according to the law, even as 
** Seeb the hand of Seeva, even as Haree the hand of Lakshmee. 


e 


2a ** lofty diadem, which he had attamed, shone with faultless splen- 


— '* knowledge, raised from his own internal source. 
be Att —The ocean of the four sciences, which had been at a 

* single draught drank up, he brought forth again, aud laughed 

power of Agastya. | 

~ <“ XIIL—'Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gour fora long 

—* time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal, of the — 

* Hoons of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer, and Goojar, 

3 Q was reduced, and the universal sea girt thrown. 

V.— Q considered his own acquired wealth the -property 

and his mind made mo distinction between tho 
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**xX V.—'To him, emblem of Vreehaspotee, and to his religious - 
* rites, the pritice Sree Soora Pal (who was a second Indra, and 
* whose soldiers were fond of wounds) went repeatedly, and that — 
* long and happy companion of the world, which is girt with 
* several oceans as with a belt, was wont, with a soul, purified at 
* the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to bear 
* pure water before him. 

« X VI.—Vanwa, of celestial birth, was his consort, with whom 
“neither the fickle Lakshmee, nor Satee, constant to her lord, 

* were to be compared. 

« XVIL-—She, like another Devakee* bore unto him a- son of 
“high renown, who resembled the adopted of Yasodha,> and 
“husband of Lakshmee. 

* XVITIL—This youth, by name Sree Goorava Meesra, was. 

* acquainted with all the constellations ; he resembled Ram, the son 
** of Jamadagnee. He was another Ram. i 

* XIX.—His abilities were so great, that he was solicitous  — 

“ to discover the essence of things, wherefore he was Sreatly respect- z 
* ed by. the prince Sree Narayan Pal; what other honour was 
“ necessary ? AS eat 

* XX —His policy (which was of no mean capacity, and of a 
* reputation not to be conceived), following the sense of the Vedas, —— 
* was of boundless splendour, and, as it were, a descent of Dharma, — — 
“the Genius of Justice. It was regulated by the example of = 
* those who trust in the power of speech over things future, who 
 * stand upon the connection of family, who are in the exercise of i 

* paying due praise to the virtues of great men, and who believe - 
“ iu the purity of astrology. Eo 
* XXl—In him was united a lovely pair, Lakshmee and 

















* Saraswatee, the Disposer of Fortune, and Goddess of Seien — 
* who seemed to have forsaken their natural enmity, and to stand — — 
* together pointing at friendship. DEI M e oen 

. * X XII.—He laughed to scorn him who, in the ass Pee 


* learned, was intoxicated with the love of argume 
“him with profound and elegant discourses, — 
* to the doctrine of the Shastras; and he spare 
* who, because of his boundless power and ric 
« with the pride of victory over his enemy in 
* XXIII. (This verse is translated differe 

-= Tgive Mr. Wilkins tra -He 

. “nately bore him no fruit 
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“this. dark age of inipiety, amongst a dreadful and cruel raceeof 

* mortals, was a devout man, who displayed the learning of the 

-“ Vedas in books of moral tales. 

“ XX V.—His profound and pleasing language, like Gunga, follow- 

* ing a triple course, and constant stream, purifieth and delighteth. 

* XXVI.—He to whom, and to those of whose generation, men 

* were wont to resort as it were to Brahma, waited so in expecta- 

* tion of being a father, that, at length he himself arrived at the 

* state of a child. 

"XXVII. —By him was recorded here, upon this lasting 

a ** column,—the superior beauty of whose shaft catcheth the eye 

of the beholder, whose aspiring height is as boundless as his 

* own ideas which is, as it were, a stake planted in the breast 

* of Kalee, and on whose top sits Tarkshya, the foe of serpents 
- ** and favourite bird of Haree,—the line of his own descent. 

* XXVIIL—Garoor, like his fame, having wandered to tho 
* extremity of the world, and. descended, even ‘unto its foundation, 
* was exalted Mère with a serpent in bis mouth. 

«This work was executed by the artist Bindoo Bhadra.” 

The object of the erection of the pillar is clearly the com- 
memoration of the name and ancestry of one Goorab Misra, 
a Brahman, who was distinguished at the court of Narayon Pal. 

The father of Goorab Misra, Kedara Misra, had been a coun- 
cillor of the King of Gour, and takes credit for the obedience to 
that prince of the « country of the Ootkal, the Hoons, and the kings 
_ of Dravira and Goojar. Tbe Hoons were spoken of as subject to 

Deb. al in the Monghyr inscription, and the Ootkal are here said 
to have been eradicated, which Professor Lassen considers the 
reason for. the omission of their name by Deb Pal, although he 
E place sar. Pal earlier than the prince mentioned in this inserip- 
— tion, as sovereign over the country of the Ootkala. He may mean 

— that although the country of the Ootkala remained subject, the 
AI kala as a tribe had been eradicated, which is scarcely pro- 
able. The king of Dravira. must have ruled in those southern 

` the Peninsula i in which the Dravidian or Tamil. language 
xen, and Goojar points to Goojerat i in the west. 
aner in which Soor Pal, the King of Gour, is said 
io. wai ted upon his minister ^Kedara Misra, is singular, The 
aman not only appears to have exercised. an authority which 
reely have been adap pledzed by the king except as a 
3r i su n, aiin ti 8 briaga s E OD, e^ orab Mis sra, 
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them. Thus the tribes whom they conquered, became low and. 
impure castes to whom were assigned the lowest and most 
menial occupations ; merchants powerful from their wealth, 
and physicians respectable from their learning, were assigned 
a higher rank, but the Kshatriya, the Rajpoot, and probably the 
Pal kings, were military conquerors, taking from the Brahmans 
the sovereignty of the land, and to them the Brahmans were obligea 
to cede the position of kings and rulers, reserving to themselves 
the priesthood and spiritual rule, and in that capacity making the 
king bow down before them. This compromise seems to have 
taken place since the Booddhist king, Deb Pal, dictated the 
Monghyr copper-plate, and before the haughty Brahman of the 
Bodal pillar recorded the submission of the King Soor Pal to his. 
father. i 

The father of Kedara Misra was the Brahman Someshwar, 
who does not appear to have come in Contact with any of the 
kings; the father of Someshwar, named Darbha-panee, is said to — 
have rendered tributary to Deb Pal, the country-lying between  — — 
eastern and western oceans, and between Himalaya, ‘ the father the —__ 


v. ort «c 
. 


Gouree,’ to the father of Reva or the*Mountain Mahendra.  —  — E 


The father of Darbha-panee was. Gorga, descended from - = 
Panchal, who wasa descendant of Veera Deb, of the Sandeelya 
race. Ihave before pointed out the identity of the surname of  ă — 
Misra, with that of the person in whose favour the Monghyr gràtb s 
was made. The Sandeelya is one of the most distinguished fami- — 
lies of Brahmans. Doctor Buchanan,* makes it one of the 
nineteen páazgtee into which the Sarwariya division of Kanoj — — 
Brahmans are subdivided, and again,+ he says, that the five tribes, - 
or gotra of Brahmans whom Adisoor brought into Bengal. DERE 
Kanoj, were the Bhorodwaj, Kasyop, Sandeelya, Batsya, and 
Soobornya. Professor Lassen t says, that the five Brahma — 
by Adisoor were,—First, Bháta Narayon, of the family: 
ya, who was a son of Kasyop ; secondly, Daxa, d 
the same ancestor, Kasyop ; thirdly, Vedagarbha, 
of the family of either Vatsa, or Bhrigoo; f d = 
Chandada, of the family of a son of Kasyop, named Soob: : 
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here to say, that the fact of Brahmans of the Sandeelya family 
being in power during the Government of the Pal kings, is by no 
means inconsistent with the immigration of others of the same 
family after the fall of the Pals. Tf the fall of the Pais was due 
to the growing power of the Brahman ministers, it is likely 
enduch that, when the revival of Brahmanism by the next dynasty, 
led to the invitation of additional Brahmans, some of those 
invited should have been of the family to which the powerful 
ministers had belonged. 

I do not quite see the point of the comparison of Garga 
with Sakra, or Indra; Sir William Jones renders the passage 
that “Indra was ruler in the East only, and, though valiant, 
“had been defeated even there by the Daitya, or Titans, but that 
* Dhorma, Justice, was made sovereign to him in all quarters." 

The allusion to the Daitya, seems to be a comparison 
of Indra's circumstances with those of Garga, who must have 
been defeated by some power which is not indicated. If 
Deb Pal is the same as the Deb Pal of the Monghyr copper-plate, 
Garga, the father of his minister, would have been a contemporary 
of Dhorma Pal Iam vot sufficiently skilled in Sanskrit to say 
whether this Dhorma may be referred to in the inscription, but 
had such an interpretation been possible, I do not suppose Mr, 
Wilkins or Sir William Jones would have overlooked it. Still —— 
„there is the possibility that these Brahmans may have been in 
EUM EN before the Pal kings, and overthrown by them, perhaps by 

hormo Pal. 

- The son of Garga, Sir W. Jones thinks, is represented as 
keeping the king, Deb Pal, -waiting at the head of his army, till he 
had leisure to attend him. The word Peeta, which Mr. Wilkins 

3 interprets a coin, Sir W. Jones refers to the chair of state, which 

— he thinks the king sometimes ceded to the minister.  . 

E —This man's grandson, Kedara Misra, seems to have been 

. equally authoritative with the king, Soor Pal, but there it is clear 

that the king venerates him only as a religious guide, ** with soul 
ou: ified at the fountain of faith, head humbly bowed down, and 

bearing pure water before him.” Deb Pal respected Darbhapanee 

Sa great minister, Soor Pal seems to have become a follower. 

el gion on of the Brahmans, and looked on Kedara Misra 











seems to have borne on its top a figure of the 

„Or Xu with a serpent in its mouth. — =a m = = 
n for doubting the identity of the | king Deb — 
e two inscriptions ; we hear 1 no more of Rajyo | 


ation later we fir Soor. Pa l, and t 
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reigneof Rajyo Pal may have filled up the generation between Deb 
Pal and Soor Pal, indicated by the pedigree of the minister, or Rajyo 
Pal may have died during his father’s life-time, and Soor Pal have 
succeeded Deb Pal. Abool Fazil gives Bho Pal, Dhor Pal, who 
may be Dhorma Pal, and Deb, or Deo Pal, but the next names he 
records do not agree at all with those in the inscriptions, 
I think Professor Lassen goes a little too far in considering 
the mention of the humbling of kings of Dravira and Goojara, 
pure falsehood, though it is most improbable that in the state of 
communication existing between different parts of India a thousand 
years ago, an empire extending across the peninsula could have 
been kept together. I see nothing improbable in Deb Pal, or 
perhaps his ancestor Go Pal, having overrun the country of tribes 
in the West called Goojara, who gave their name to Goojarat, and 
of tribes. in. the South called Dravira, and, ig that case, though no — 
real sovereignty remained, the nominal empire over those countries — . 
would be maintained by the descendants of the conqueror for some —__ 
generations, even as the kings of England called themselves kinga == 
of France long after they had lost all authority in that kingdom. ~~ 
l quite agree with the Professor in thinking that it was not — 
all the princes of India that did homage at Monghyr. The 
inscription does not seem to say that they did. 2 gioi c 
I cannot keep pace with the Professor when he says that — 
Panchal was prime minister to Go Pal, and Garga to Dhorma Pal, — 
and that he must have abused the trust placed in him before he - 
could be said to have ruled in a certain quarter, and that he ma 
have tried to supplant the sovereign because the latter maintained —— — 
the superiority of the doctrine of Sakya Sinho over Brahmanism. - 
There is no evidence here, and probability is rather in favor 
of the Booddhist king's having overthrown Brahmanism, - 
I have said before. 
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Again the Professor gathers from the inscription that Soor 
Pal had a long reign, arid having assigned to the joint reigns of 
Go Pal, Dhorma Pal, and Deb Pal the period fron A.D. 800 to 
$83, he brings Soor Pal down to 925. He thinks that on the 
death of Deb Pal there must have ensued a division of the king- 
dom, Rajyo Pal and his successors reigning over a small tract 
near Bodal, and Bho Pal, or Bhoopotee Pal, over the greater 
portion of the kingdom, the latter being succeeded by six princes, 
the last of whom, Yog Pal, was overthrown by the Boidyo dynasty, 
A.D. 1040. This conclusion seems to be derived from the 
difference of names in the inscriptions from those given by 
Abool Fazil, and Joseph Tieffenthaler, in his Beschreibung Von 
Hindoostan. 

E Abool Fazil was writing at least five hundred years after the. fall 
of the Pal kings, and we do not know that he had any authority 
for what he wrote. ‘Tieffenthaler wrote more than a century 
later. I do not, therefore, think it necessary to attach much value 
to what they*have said on the subject. 

Professor Lassen thinks that the name of Soor Pal denotes 
a worshipper of the Sun, and that of Narayon Pal the worship of 
Vishnoo, of whom Narayon is a title, the influence of the Sandeelya 
Brahmans having produced this effect upon the minds of the kings. 

— ‘The expressions used, the allusions to Haree, Gouree, and Garoor: 
| - point rather to the worship of Seeva than of Vishnoo. The men- 
— 4 tion of the policy of Goorab Misra being based on his confidence in 

— the power of eloquence, and his connection with an appreciative 

- — family, leads the Professor to the conclusion that 'Goorab Misra 
— had assisted. Narayon Pal to supplant his relation Soor Pal. 
. I do not see the justness of the deduction, nor do I understand 
= from the inscription that Goorab had defeated the adherents of ~ 
— — Soor Pal in battle. 






of Booddh, and having been.a Booddhist sanctuary. If it had been 
^in Hiouen Thsang’s time, that traveller would scarcely have 
lto mention it in his journey through Poundra-Barddhana, 
was probably, as Mr. Fergusson has shown, the region of 
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Lal Mitra, in an appendix to Mr. Broadley's work on Nalanda, has 
deciphered it.and given a translation. It measures eight inches 
by five, aad runs as follows :— 

Srimatmabipálde. 

vrájye samvat ... --.. 

e eee agniraghadwara 

tart deya dharmmáyam prabara 

má (m) hayan yáyiu : para 

mopásak srimantailadh 

kiyajnadhipa kausambi 

binirgatasya haradatta naptu 

reurudatta suta sri bala 

dittyasya yadattra punyam ta 

nmatu sarghasattvarasheratta 

nurajnánábáptaya iti 

* In the reign of Srimat Mahi Pala Deva (Mohee Pal Deb) — 
“Samvat 913 (A. D. 856) this is a religious gift of Baladitya, the — 
* the sun of Gooroodatta, and grandson of Haradatta,e follower of 
the noble Mahayana school, etc. A devout worshipper, who came 
from Kausámbee, (where he was) the chief among the wise men |. 
of the auspicious, Tailadhaka (clan). Whatever merit may —— 

* accrue from this, may the same be to the advancement. of tbe m= 
* highest knowledge among the mass of mankind, The en R 

The date- the Baboo derives from the words agni. * fire" - 
standing for 3, raghe * power, for 1, and dvdra,‘door’ for9. | — 

Another inscription, on the figure of a four-armed goddess. 
at Nalanda, runs:— 

‘Samvat 1, Aswin Sudi S. Parema Bhattaraka, Mahárájadhi- — 
rája Parameswara Sri Gopála Rajanee Sri Nálandáyaín (second = 
line) Sri Vágiswari. cu NES 

The character is similar, and this may possibly be m HERE Inr-— 
of the Go Pal Raja of the Monghyr copper-plate. =- __ 

The other is more important. Ifthe Baboo reads t th 
correctly, it fixes the reign of Mohee Pal, and. Mohee Pa 
have been reigning either over the country in which | 
the scene of the dedication of the gift, the nine ne. 
whatever it was, or over the country w git T 1 
in which Kausámbee is’ situate, of both. 7 
sixty or se ety m iles ves st of M ong 
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Telee, until the pundits of Bengal certified that Telee was a 
corruption of Taulik, named, not from oil, but (tula danda dh 
taulik) from holding up the scales in weighing. The story will 
be found at p. 95, Calcutta Review, July 1873. It may be that 
this was allowed to the Telee in the time of Mohee Pal also. 

This prince, Mohee Pal, has not appeared in the inscriptions 
l have as yet discussed ; but his name is well known in the district 
of Dinagepoor by the great tank, fifteen miles south of the 
station of Dinagepoor, kuown as Mohee Pal Dighee. Its greatest 
length being from north to south points to a Hindoo origin, 
though there are several Mahomedan tanks in the neigh Sourhood. 
Wear it are Moheepoor and Moheegaon, and the pergunnah 
Mohee-nogor records the name of a town that may bave been 
Mohee Pal's residence. 

At Sarnath, near Benares, in 1794, a stone and a marble 
vessel, one within the ether, were found, containing some human 
bones and some jewellery, and near them was found a statue of 
Booddha. The remains were supposed, from not having been 
thrown into the Ganges, to have beeu those of a Booddhist. The 
statue and not the urns, seems to have borne the inscription 
given at page 132, vol. V, Asiatic Researches :— 


tamovuddbáya PARU sarsyán güríh sridhámaráshipá- 
davjamu = 
árádhya tamita túpati shiroruhaih shevalákir namu 1, 
bhupála chitraya tagradi kirtnaratnadnarachayah 
uradhipo mahi pálah káshyásrimátakárayatu 2. 
sahajíküta pándityau boddhárá banibartninou 
: yau dharmmarajikan sángan dharmmachakram punarbhu- 
van 3. 
kut bantau chanabína mesuma hásthana shai larágaku- 
| tüma 
- .— nán sri sthira palo basant pálonüjashománu 4. 


Sambatu 1083 pousa din. 11. 


= - (Then follows a line of characters, probably symbolical, the 
are one seeming to bea representation of the sun; on each 
f ita crown, with a mark like a comma under it ; beyond 
again, on each side a figuge 2,and the two outer figures 
r tq be a kind of beetle, 


as = == a tn 
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swadhamman hetu  prakaro Betuntessp tata a EE 
teSánchayatavir dhavan táa dimahashamanah. 

Professor Lassen discusses ie inscription at page 742 of his 
3rd volume, and p. 462, vol. The character in which it is given 
is modern Devanagaree, and Mr. Duncan, who sentit to the Asiatic 
Society, had probably employed a pundit to transeribe it from the 
original character, which was most likely the ķutilæ, in which 
the other inscriptions of the Pal kings are found written. It 
is apparently corrupt, but we may learn from it that Mohee 
Pal was a Booddhist, that he was lord of Gour, and’ that he 
had two sons, Sthir Pal and Vasanto Pal. 

If the year 1083 be correct, corresponding with A.D. 1027 
or A.D. 1017, and the Mohee Pal of Nalanda be the same 
person, the Nalanda date cannot be A.D. S856, even if it were 
engraved in the beginning of his reign, and if the Sarnath statue 
were not inscribed until after bis death, by his sons; 
Baboo Rajendra Lal Mitra considers the reading incorrect; and 
thinks even the names may not be what they appeared in the 
original. A tradition,» preserved by Captain Wilford at page 203, 
vol. jx, Asiatic Researches, says that the Sarnath monument _ = 
erected by the sons of Mohee Pal, was destroyed by the ` 
Mahomedans before its completion. Benares was taken by Sooltan _ 
Mahmood A.D. 1017. ‘he era of Vikramaditya was formerly - 
reckoned ten years earlier than now * which would make 
1083 of that era correspond to A.D. 1016 or 1017. Captain | 
Wilford thinks that Bho Palis synonymous with Mohee Pal, that " 
Sthir Pal is the Dhir Pal of the Ayeen Akbaree, and was father of ze 
Deb Pal of the Monghyr grant. So that Go Pal, Bho Pal, and | —— 
Mohee Pal, would be the same person ; Sthir Pal, Dhir- Pal, 
Dhorma Pal, a second, father of Deb Pal, and Deb Pal’s son, Bi 
Pal, would be the same as Bhoopotee Pal It is true that, as. or = 
author says, Hindoos have two names, one only used for religious — 
ceremonies, but that name is so carefully kept secret, for fear of 
enchantment, that it would certainly never be used E 
tion. I think Abool Fazil's. authority scarcely sufficient to- 
it necessary to twist his list of Pal kings into MR 
temporaneous records, Besides this the name ME ( 
translation of the Ayeen Akbaree is given. as Dhir P 
‘Pal, is, P Biochmann tells me, hei ee 
I write iggaccording to _Bengalee pron onunc D 
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“ built by a kiug of Gour, or Bengal. It is conical, and of earth, 
“ with a coating of bricks, and is about seventy feet high. “In 
* the inscription found there some years ago, it is declared to be 

“intended as a representation of Meru; which is represented as a 

* conical figure by the Hindus, but like a Square pyramid by 
* the followers of. Buddha." 

Captain Wilford alludes to this inscription again at page 130, vol. 
x, of the same, and it is quite clear that the sons of Mohee Pal, the 

- king of Gour, were Booddhists. 

At page 442, vol. ix, Asiatic Researches, Mr. H. T. Colebrooke 
gives an account of a copper-plate now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which I possess photographs. 

It was dug up in 1806, at Amgachee, Pergunna Sooltanpoor, in 
 Dinagepoor ; it is fourteen inches long and thirteen broad, and is 
surmounted by asealin brass, with the name Sri Vigraba Pal 
Deb. Mr. Colebrook s he could make out very little of it ; 

- but that among XE. Pals ancestors and predecessors, the 
following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prmce mentioned is Lok Pal, and after him Dhorma 
= Pal, then an undeciphered name, then Jaya Pal, theh Deb Pal. 
— Next follow two or three undeciphered names, one of which "may 

be Narayan Pal, then Raja Pal (blank), Pal Deb, Mohee Pal 
— Deb, Naya Pal; and again Vigraha Pal Deb. Mr. Colebrooke 
=. thought it seemed to be a grant by Vigraha Pal Deb, in the 














= g of which Naya Pal had some share. It is dated 9th 
E Choitra, Sambat 12. Of what era this is the year, it is impossible 
" to say. Mr. Colebrooke very justly remarks that eras are not 
ae rally introduced until long after the event from which they 
— — are counted, and, when first introduced, are designated by some 


— Freee defile. term than one merely signifying a year. He thinks 
year on both the Monghyr and Amgachee plates, refers to the 
_ Kings reign. 1 have shown the photographs to Baboo Hara Chandra 
jakrabortee of Dinagepoor, and other scholars, but they could 
ze no more out of them. 
Bo E to the consideration of an inscription which I 
d on a pillar in the Rajbaree of Dinagepoor, and of which I. 
n acc aat to the Indian Antiquary.* 
insc ptos is in. Sanskrits in the kutila character, ver: 


pon pilares 

( pramathane. dánecha via eer 

pes ssi: mag TA wý 

| áma graho giyate J OM DRA Ep —— 
Cw r prásád ub t eic ctae T. ac eR. nis pie -— 


na 1 3 
avam BK 


icon < 
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“varshena bhübhüsbhanah." The translation kindly given to 
* me by Baboo vajendra Lal Mitra runs:—* By him, whose 
x “ ability in subduing the forces of his irresistible enemies, 
‘and liberality in appreciating the merits of his suitors, are sung 
$ by the Vidyadharas in celestial spheres, by that soverēigp , of 
** Gour ; by him, who is descended from the Kambojan line; this 
* temple, the beauty of the Earth, was erected for the Selene- 
* cephalous, in the year 888. " 
The Baboo remarks, “the figures I derive from the words ~ 
à "Ku njuraghata, kunjara being equal to 8, the eight elephants of 
‘the quarters, and ghata three-fold or plural. The twó dots at 
“the end might be allowed to remain to make it correspond with 
E “the masculine prasadah, though the word bhúskanæ does not 
take the masculine affix. This appears to me to be thetrue — 
* meaning. But, if the words varshe be a mislection of varshma- 
“mna, ib would mean q temple which has many elephants carved — = 
' upon it. - 
The Selene-cephalous, or moon-headed, deity "is Seeva;- and -— 
the inscription recites, unmistakeably, that the Lord of Gour, « iL m 
the tribe of the Kamboja, erected a temple to Seeva. It is 
extremely unfortunate that the name of the king is not xt , m — 
but I think there is good reason for believing him to be one of 
the Pals. V do ci 
The character is the-ku£ila, the same as that in | which the iuserip- - 
tions of that dynasty, so faras we know, are written, and which - 
bears some signs of being the form of Nagree from which the | 
Bengalee character is derived. The Sarnáth inscription calls Mohee 
Pal the Lord of Gour, not Gour-pati, as here, but Gowr-ádh ip 
the Buddal pillar speaks of Soor Pal as Lord of Gour, Gowreshu 
and the Mongbyr copper-plate names the Goura first among z 
peog le who are to hearken to the commands of Deb Pal , 
e pillar upon which the inscription is cut,- is. ‘ai 
inch more abun nine feet in length, and, from 
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the angles of the shaft ; and above these again several more carved 
- mouldings, the top of the pillar being four-sided. ‘The stone is now 

lying on its side, having been moved, I am told, from its former 
position, without having been erected in the place intended for it ; 
my informant, an old servant of the Rajbaree, said that there was 
once a second pillar, correspoding to the one I bave tried to des- 
cribe, but. that it was broken in the process of removal. I have 
searched for it in vain. In another part of the Rajbaree are lying, 
half-buried in the earth, about a dozen other pillars, of much 
coarser workmanship and material but bearing such a general 
resemblance to the carved one that all may originally well have 
formed part of the same building. There is little or no ornament 
on any of them, and the only inscription I have discovered consists 
of the following words, roughly cut, in the same character as that 
of the one already given : — 

ádesacharchchika. 

sri prahasitasarmma 


meaning, as Baboo Hara Chandra Chackerbuttee suggests: * Pra- 
“hasit Sarmma, who sees that orders are executed.” I suppose that 
it was a record made by the architect, or one of the head workmen, 
in an inconspicuous place, of his own name. Besides the pillars, 












_ nearly to the ground. The height of the doorway is six feet ten 
= ee PR : - The cornice còn- 
ins seven empty inches, each with a canopy, probabl y intended 

Berti and each end has been supporte by something which 
cnocked off, but which I think must have been the human 
aginee, or Snake-woman, similar to the two which ^ 
et under the centre. On each door postare nine 
ubove the other, some containing dote ex 


-— — which are carried along the top, and down each side of the doorway, 










2 or fruit; this series of niches is outside i o — 
side of it again is a deep moulding, | = 
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A doorway, of larger size, being six feet and an inch in width, 
and when perfect probably more than ten feet in height, remains 
at the entrance .to the stable yard only half erected, some of the - 
remaining fragments, including the great lintel, lying around; and 
some having «disappeared. The carving is of the same character, 
aud perhaps by the same hand, as that of the smaller doorway, 
but the only human figures are three at the bottom of each door- 
post. There is no Naginee, and no Lion and Elephant; never- 
theless, I think it probable that they all once belonged to one 
temple. - 
There are other doorways of coarser workmanship in different 
parts of the building. : ; 
It is said, and I think it is very likely to be true,-that these 


sculptures were brought to the Rajbaree by Raja Ramnath, who. --— 
was zemindar of Dinagepoor from A.D. 1724-to A. D. 1760, from — 
the ruins of Ban-nogor. Ban-nogor is close to Deb kot, which was —— — 


the capital of the Mahomedans for some time after their conquest - 


of Bengal, A.D. 1203, and is now a complete jungle, the only ——— 
remains of buildings being the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, wbich —— 
is still decorated with four pillars, similar to the rougher ones at 
the Rajbaree, and with a doorway, now fallen, also corresponding” to 
those I have described, though of less finished workmanship. This 
being the case, it would be natural to suppose that Raja Ramnath 
had taken is sculptures from the Mahomedah tomb, were it — — 


not for the following reasons. In the first place, I think that had =a 
the carvings ever been appropriated by theiconoclastic Mahomedans ——— 
to the decoration of the tomb of their saint, or peer, they would 
kave mutilated all the figures of human beings and animals, and, 
indeed, would have done so had they seen them anywhere 5 
it is, therefore, probable that Raja Ramnath dug them out of 
place where they had remained concealed. PET 
Secondly.—I doubt whether the Hindoo zemindar o 
"poor would b. bave dared, with a population ma 
Mahomedan, to bave pillaged the tomb of a Mal 
while the Moslems were still supreme in Bengal, 
admit that Raja Ramnath was so far contuma 
Ahmad, son of the  Foujdar of Rungpoor, in A. 
his territories and those of | Cooch |} 
amount of treasure, and re ng 
| Khan "Babedcor: << 
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constructed of masonry, called Omrit and Jeevon, or Immorttality 
and Life, which from their size were probably once in the court- 
yard of a temple and arestill held sacred. It was from one of 
these tanks that the stone statue of Nondee or Vrisho, the bull of 

— Seeva, was dragged, as described by Doctor Buchanan in his account 
of Dinagepoor,* and it is curious thatt radition called it the carcass 
of a cow, thrown in by the infidel Yovona, to defile the sacred 
pools. I cannot doubt that the Yovona who were, in this instance, 
probably the Mahomedans, destroyed here a great temple of Seeva, 
most likely the one referred to in the Rajbaree inscription. 

The sites of the various Pal remains may now be considered. 
That of Sarnath is not connected with the others, because the 
erection of a temple or monument in such a holy place as Benares 
proves nothing as to the residence of the person who built it. 
That of Monghyr, was, as I have stated, dated from a camp rather 
than from the king's permanent capital. I will therefore start 
from the tank Mohee Pal Dighee, which clearly iadicates the name 
of the persoi? who dug it, who, indeed, is still invoked as a divine 
power by ignorant persons in the neighbourhood, in moments of 
danger and distress, This tank is about eleven miles S.W. front the 
station of Dinagepoor. The site of. Bannogorisa little more than 


— —Nimay Shah, some carved stones, said to have been taken from Ata- 
... — poor, one of which, the capital of a pillar, bore four tiger's heads. ^ 
—— This I have never seen. Six miles south of the Bodal pillar, aud 
n amile or two of the old Bodal factory, from which Euro- 
ve given the pup its name, at Amaree, is shown the site 
r palace of Mohee Pal, and near those of Deb Pal, 
adro Pal. Dr. Buchanan { received his information 
at  Jogeeahopa, where a temple dedicated 
ed by some Yo It is quite possible 
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by Songkor, the great Brahman doctor, had been the priesthood of 
the uiforthodox princes of the Pal dynasty, east of the Korotoya.* 

A glance at the map will show how near to one another all the 
places are at which remains of the Pal kings of Gour have been 
discovered. They are nearly in a line, running north-west and 
south-east, and I am inclined to believe that they represent roughly — 
the curve of the bank of the Ganges, or at least of ground 
more inundated in the time of the Pals than it is now. Most of it 
is now under water for a third of the year, and it is still gradually 
rising. Probably, the Pals found it too low for their capital, though 
the Sen dynasty which succeeded them found it high enough to- 
build Lukhnoutee or Gour, on à bank of clay somewhat higher 
than the surrounding sandy loom. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the country of Gour was known long before the city of the 
name—long since deserted— was built. 

We have now advanced so far as to say that^before the dynasty — — 
of Sen, which the Mahomedans found in Bengal in.1203 A.D; 
there was a dynasty named Pal, calling themselves lords of Gour  — 
living at various places to the north- east of the site of the later — - 

GUY of Gour, in the outset Booddhists, but afterwards, under the = — 
influence of Brahmans, named Misra, of the Pointee, or fami | 
of Sandeelya, becoming worshippers of Seeva. I do not m ees E 
is going too far to say that the inscription in the Dinag 
Rajbaree shows them to have been of the. race of K Ambo ndo 
Iwill now proceed to inquire who the Kambojas were. — 

Sir Wilham Jones, quoting from the Institutes of. Menas 
states that many families of the military class, having gradually 
abandoned the ordinances of the Veda, and the compauy of the - 
Brabmans, lived in a state of degradation, as the people of - 
Pandraka and Odra, those of Dravira and Kamboja, the Yay à 
and Saka, the Parada and Pahlava, the China, and som 
nations. I interpret this to mean that the nations enu 
were among the powerful military races which. sup p 
Brahman rulers, but were recognised in the caste s 
Brahmans, who left them the rights of Ra 
themselves the power of a priesthood. . . 

In the Ramayana, _Kamadenoo, t T 
of plenty, calls. into x e hi 
‘Kamboja, Barbar: 
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Professor Weber*says, that “the introducing of these, names 
“in such a connection could be thought of as possible only when 
* the hosts of Pahlava, Saka, and Yavana appeared actually almost 
“to swarm up out of the earth and to swoop victoriously down 
“upon the Indian Kshatriya, in other words, just when the Greek, 
* Bactrian, and, after them, the Indo-Scythian kings held sway in 
“the north-west of India." 

Again in the Ramayana, the Kamboja are enumerated 
among the nations to the north among whom the monkeys are 
sent by Soogriva to search for Seeta ; the Gandhara, Yavana, 

Sáka, Odra, "Párada, China, Paundra, Malava, Valhika, Rishika, 
"Paurava, and others. (Id., Ib; p. 179.) 

Captain Wilford, in a paper on the Chronology of the 
""FIitidoos, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches (page 
266), enumerates the Yavana, the Saka, the Kamboja, and 
the Kirata, as trib@s whom the king of Nepal was able to lead 

tothe assistance of Chondro-goopta against the Brahmans. The 

— SaN aised here by Captain Wilford seems to have been the 
: Mudra Rakshasa, by Ananta. 

I have already alluded to the mention of horses from the 
Kamboja, but that I look upon as an allusion rather to the 
country’ where they had settled, than to the tribe, who seem to 
be mentioned everywhere at first as foreigners, joining in the quar- 
rels of Indian princes, as allies, and ‘cognate to the Pahlava, 
ER and Saka. E mention in the goa I have nn 
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E dos RENE in the lands where these tribes eventually settled 
ia they gave their names. - 


FE eM Wer E acellachart a Bener to the SR dn of the 
gms. in the commentary of Yaska, which Mr. Eggeling bas 
| OUEd for me. m isa much earlier mention of the Kam- 
than any other I know of. © 

pe allowed that the Pal. ies of Gour, or of Boney were 
of Ks mboja, it seems to me probable that the other 
| nes SERO inthe lists of dynasties in other 

1 who, as Rihan Albiruni tion, when a 
0; - fears e Hindoo fede ration, when Lach 
ood of Ghuznee into India. wes of that D 
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Nardfjan Pal, S. Bheem Pal, with whom the dynasty terminated, 
A.H. 516 (A.D. 1025). These princes Albiruni calls Brahmanical, 
but I do not suppose that he meant more by the term tban that 
they were Hindoo. A Mahomedan would not ordinarily distin- 
guish between Booddhist and Brahmanist, though Mr. Thomas * 
quotes an instance from the Tami al Tawarikh, of words pointing” 
to absolute Brahman caste, in contradistinction to mere creed. 
Mr. Thomas is of opinion that the four Pal princes were of a more 
southern and definitely Rajpoot race than their predecessors. 
He gives instances of coins of Ananga Pal Dev, Sallakshman 
Pal Dev, and Mahi Pal of Gwalior, with the device of a bull on 
one side and a horseman on the other. These coins are subse- 
queut to those which bear a lion on one side and an elephant on 
the other, which Mr. Thomas has shown me, and I cannot trace 


ascribed to persons named Koomar Pal, Vastoo Pal and Ra. E 
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Orissa, which bears in the upper part a Naginee, and in the-lower 
three couchant elephants, each with a lion, or tiger rampant over 
it. The Naginee is much more artistically treated than in the 
Dinagepoor doorway, the serpent's tail being coiled most naturally 
once round the pillar, whereas, in the Dinagepoor carving, the ser- 
pentine coils are treated with an unnatural, and conventional 
stiffness. Mr. Fergusson considers, the Rajranee carving two 
hundred years earlier than another, in which the coils of the 
Waginee are treated exactly as at Dinagepoor, although the 
human portion of the figures is proportionally smaller, and, 
zat the bottom, instead of the top of the composition. Assuming, 
asd do that the Naginee doorway, and the Lion and Elephant 
pillar at Dinagepoor, came from the same building, I think the 
coincidence of the two devices points to an origin similar to 
that of the Rajraneq temple, though, perhaps, a century or two 
later. My uncle, Richard Westmacott, in his Handbook of Sculp- 
ture, has shown with reference to Egyptian art that it was the 


- policy of a priesthood to preserve in sculpture when applied to 


religious purposes, a fixed, conventional, and somewhat unnatural 
type, in order to guard against the effect on ignorant worshippers 
of changes in the form of the objects of their adoration, and 
therefore where I find the Naginee so treated, I am inclined to 


_ think that the work was supervised by priests, and that the 
=  fepresentation of the fabulous creature was intended for the eye 


— 


f a worshipper, as much ds for the purpose of mere decoration. 
believe that the Lion and Elephant device may lead to the 
scovery of some real evidence regarding the “dynasty that 





ions, " which seems to point to the device I am looking 
| is in one of the temples dedicated to sun-worship, 
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of the Pal kings, whom I assume to- be of the cognat erace of Am- 

boja, was followedin Bengal by the revival of Brahmanism and of 

the caste system under Adisoor and his successor Bolal Sen. I have 
already mentioned that Abool Fazil places Adisoor and a whole dy- 
nasty before the Pals, and Professor Lassen follows him. Doctor 
Buchanan's informants make Adisoor the successor of the Pals, and 

the father of Bolal Sen, and it seems to me extremely probable that - 
this latter story is the correct one. It is agreed. that Adisoor intro- 
duced families of Brahmans into Bengal, “and that Bolal Sen tho- 
roughly reorganised the caste system, which appears to me to: have 

been only a “further development of the same policy, as would be 
likely if Bolal Sen were the son of Adisoor. Then, again, the fall 

of a Booddhist dynasty, would be the most likely time to find the 
succeeding dynasty, who had probably overthrown it, employedin ~ 
the revival of Brahmanism, so that, if Adisoor dethroned or slew 
the last of the Booddhist Pals, it is natu£al to find the same 
Adisoor introducing anew a Brahman priesthood, and his son and — 
successor developing a Brahmanical caste system. It is quite- 
possible that the Brahman ministers, whose arrogance and rising 
power are Shadowed forth in the Bodal inscription, may have had  . 
some hand in the fall of their Pal masters, and in the succession of — — 
Adisoor, the patron of Brahmanism. One step further, and we . 
may guess that, while the Yavana were overthrowing Brahmanical — | 
dy nasties in . Southern India, the Kamboja, Booddhists, under — 
leaders named Pal, were establishing a similar sovereignty over the - 
Goura in Bengal, and that their fall, even as that of the Yayana, — 
was the signal for Brahmanism starting into new life. 

An additional reason for my thinking that the Kambad 
the Yavana, overran India as foreigners, "has been that among 
nations enumerated as subdued by the Pals in the inscrip 
are none of those mentioned with the Kamboja and Yave 
Pahlava, Saka, Kirata, aud Melechha, in various places 

= I have already alluded, but the Dravira, oss 
Karnata, old inhabitants of the ‘land; t 

= invaders, the day of whose power had „gous, : 
such as more coer who had been sube 

times | 3 he. 
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throne, at each corner of which occurs a “ well-executed figure. of a 
lion in the act of tearing to pieces the skull of a fallen elephant.” 
Here we hav e the device for which I am looking, in connection 
with Booddhism ; the lion is in the act of conquest, not rejoicing’ 
in victory, rampant, on the body of its prostrate foe. 
At page 290 is described a carving of a dragon and its rider 
in the act of destroying an elephant. 
At page 297 is given an inscription of Vigraha Pal Deb. 
Unfortunately none of these Behar inscriptions assist us in 
re-constructing the Pal dynasty, for none of them even give the 
name of a king's father, and the readings of the dates are doubt- 
-ful. Several of the names agree with those of Pal kings given in 
‘the inscriptions I have discussed, but there is nothing further to 
point to their identity, not even the name of Gour. I can only 
say that the inscriptions point unmistakably to a connection 
between Pal kings and Booddhism, and that the occurrence of the 
device of an eléphant vanquished by alion, among the Booddhist 
remains, is a,curious coincidence. > 
— —1 besan in England to put together what scraps of evidence 
X had collected about the Pal kings, their Booddhism, their con- 
— quests, and introduction of a new religion ; their sovereignty over 
—the Goura or inhabitants of Bengal, aud their connection with 
_ the Kamboja nation; and with the carven device of the Lion 
— Victorious over the Elephant, but I came out to India before I had 
— time to throw my notes into consecutive form, and since my arrival 








ArT, V.—ON LEGAL EDUCATION. (Independent Section.) 
By Jno. G. W. SYKES, LL.B., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


* ] call therefore a complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously al the offices both 
private and publie, of peace and war." 

MILTON. 

** That there should one man die ignorant who had eapacity for knowledge 
this J call a tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty times in the 
minute, as by some computations it does. The miserable fraction of Science 
which our united mankind, in a wide universe of nescience, has acquired, 
why is not this, with all diligence, imparted to all ? , 

CARLYLE. 

T has been said that on the subject of education there is in 
all literature but one passage adequate to the subject and 
that that passage is to be found in Goethe’s * Wilhelm Meister.’ 
We may well be thankful that the DeAugmentis"and Milton’s 
letter to Master Hartlib stand to give the lie to such a dictum 
which yet contains only too large a germ of truth. The most 
recent call toa review of our ideas on this subject is given by 
the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. In telling the story of 
his life, that great thinker attempts to show that the work of 
education should begin almost at birth and that our first lessons 
in the knowledge of things human and divine—Divinarum atque 
humanarum rerum scientia—should, so to speak, be imbibed 
at the mothers breast. For our own part we have always main- 


tained that very early in life a child's future career should be- 


determined and a preparation for a manfui fulfilment of its duties 


entered on.* If this were the case we should not hear as we- 


constantly do now when men are on the eve of leaving the Univer- 
sity to join in the strife of life and to take some position in the 
social machinery of their country that they are undecided as to 


which of the professions they shall choose. Whether this is an 


unusual termination of a student's University life my readers 


— 


know. Is it not the rule that our University men have to deter-  - 


mine on a profession at the close cof their U niversity life ?+ Choose 
- my P. hot am” -s 4 E 
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at this time indeed ! The choice should have been made ten or 
- fifteen years previously and the whole course of study and of 
mental and moral training regulated aecordinely. 

If of all that has been written on general education so little 
is worthy of the subject still more is this the case with that 

= particular branch of education with which we are concerned— 
the training of a lawyer. The pith of the whole will be found in 
a short paper of Austin’s “On the Study of Jurisprudence ;” 
in his tabulated “Idea of a complete Legal Education” ; and in 
Sir H. S. Maine's Essay on ‘Roman Law and legal Education,’ in 
the Cambridge Essays of 1856. That the whole question requires 
re-consideration in this country, at least witness the Bench, the 
Bar and the pleaders ; witness the monstrosity of ignorance to be 
met with in the law-courts of this country and the manifest want 
of legal talent of a hjgh class. 

If the science of law in India is to be improved, the improve- 
ment must be accomplished by a class of men trained very differ- 
ently from past generations. Early in life the work must begin, 
and in their first sehools and colleges the future lawyers must 
receive training on which a sound legal education can be based. 
Youths intended for the study and practice of the law should 
receive a fair general education, comprising classics, mathematics, 
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meris and that rectitude of judgment and taste which are 
inseparably connected with them. These languages may be 
acquired, and in fact are acquired, when well acquired, in early 
youth."* - On this point though we feel the audacity of expressing 
views different from those of so high an authority as Austin, 
we shall state why, whilst we, of course, admit that the knowledge 
of Greek is truly desirable as being the language of the New Testa- 
ment and of the translation of the Seventy, of the Aristotelian 
logic, of the contemplations of Plato, of the raptures of Demos- 
thenes and of the most beautiful ideal picture of antiquity, “ The 
tale of Troy divine," we sbould not recommend the study of it to 
the lawyer. The lawyer is concerned with jurisprudence—acquire- 
ments in politics are for the statesman. For the lawyer the study 
of Greek is not necessary, nor indeed directly useful- Let the 
reader ask himself, Do the causes which snake a knowledge of 
Latin so desirable for the lawyer exist to any extent in favour. 
of Greek ? We think not. Of the private law of the Athenians 
we know little authoritatively ; nor if we knew mre would it — 
probably greatly benefit us. Greece too soon lost her indepen- 
dence for her lawyers to accomplish aught corresponding to the — 
work of the Roman Jurisconsults ; as Sir H. S. Maine has said, 
“The Greek intellect with all its nobility and elasticity was quite — 
unable to confine itself within the straight-waistcoat of a] 
formula.” } The Athenians found that injustice might result it 
a particular rule of law were adhered to in a given case and they 
departed from it, not recognising that one of the greatest — 
calamities which can come to a nation is uncertainty in its laws. . 
Misera est servitus, ubi jus est vagum. aut incertum.i Etenim. — 
-optima est lex, que minimum relinquit arbitrio judicis. “She 
says our great philosopher but this principle of a more adv 
jurisprudence the Greeks ignored.| * A community," cont 
Sir H. S. Maine, * which never hesitated to relax. rules o : 
law whenever they stood in the way of an ideally pe —— 
on the facts of a particular case, would only, if. 1 = 
any body of judicial principles to posterity, — 
consisting of ideas of right and wrong which 
prevalent at the time; such a jurisprudence rou 
framework to whieh the more advanced. conc 
ages could be fitted. -It would. ama 
marked with the imperfe: of | 
— itgrew ap Tatte : er. 
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of small importance asa key to the jurisprudence of the Gréeks, 
and the English reader wishing to study the fragments of the 
laws of the Athenians will do so better in the translated writings 
of Heeren, Miller, Beeckh, C. F. Hermann, and Wachsmuth and 
in the articles of Charles Rann Kennedy in Smith's “ Dictionary 
of Antiquities” than with even a considerable knowledge of Greek 
in the originals. For the lawyer, therefore; “ there seems no 
adequate reason why Latin and Greek should be regarded as a sort 
of linguistic Siamese twins, which Nature has joined together and 
which would wither if separated. No doubt the study of one is a 
good preparation for the study of the other ; but it has no special 
need of it for its own completeness. The qualities of the two 
~ languages and the reasons which make it desirable to study them 
are in niany respects very different; and it is only as a 
palpable looseness of Sought that they can be joined together in 
discussions as they frequently are,"* But, says Austin, "Greek is 
necessary to form: the lawyer’s tastes and for his general culture. 
But he may be well content to give up Homer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Demosthenes and even Aristotle if thereby he obtains leisure for 
the study of Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Burke. And further, 
as it has been said, “even if it be granted that we cannot dispense 
with the lessons of the ancient world, it is easy to exaggerate 
.the disadvantages of learning them through the medium of 
GM languages.” 
"Of Latin, however, the lawyer can by no means afford to be 
orant. It has been the universal language of Christendom too 
g for that ; it is the key to the literature of the middle ages, and, 
above all, it is the language of Roman Law. Amongst the reasons 
which ‘make the aoe. of Roman Law so advantageous to the lawyer 
ES are these: . 
UE: Sirat Fb is the best organon he can have. It was a remark 
of - Leibnitz “that the study of Roman Law, after that of the 
everer sciences was the best discipline for 'the mind, and that 
st furpishes the best- examples of the application of the 
ogic to the affairs of civil life.”t And though the authority 
; needs no support, I will - “add that of Sir H. S. Maine. 
“ Most. a nothing can be more peculiar, s »cial 
M. “ Essays. on examination, e reps 
n," pp. 84-5. - f“ Digestorum | opus. Im protins . 
TN s EUN TEE sunt labores) — 
It a | _neiquidqu “eich: 
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and distinct than the bias of thought, the modes of reasoning, 
and the habits of illustration, which are given by a training in. 
the Roman Law. No teusion of mind, no length of study which 
even distantly resembles the labour of mastering English Juris- 
prudence is necessary to enable the student to realise these pecu- 
liarities of mental view ; but still they cannot be acquired without ~ 
some effort, and the question is, whether the effort which they 
demand brings with it sufficient reward. We can only answer by 
endeavouring to point out that they pervade whole departments 
of thought and inquiry of which some knowledge is essential to. 
every lawyer, and to every man of decent education." * — . 
Second.— The Roman Law is the substratum of the laws of 
almost all nations of inodern Europe; and is fast becoming the lingua 
franca of universal jurisprudence. Here, again, Sir- H..S. Maine. 
writes excellently: “ It may confidently be -asserted that if the- 
English lawyer only attached himself to the Roman Law long — 
enough to master the technical phraseology, aud to realise the 
leading conceptions of the Corpus Juris, he would approach those _ 
questions of foreign law to which our courts have repeatedly to 
address themselves with an advantage which no mere professional — - 
acumen acquired by the exclusive practice of our own jurispru- . 
dence could ever confer on him. The steady multiplication of —_ 
legal systems adopting the principles and .appropriating the — 
greater part of tbe rules of Roman Jurisprudence, is one of the — 
most singular phenomena of our day and far more worthy of atten- 
tion than the most showy manifestations of social progress. F} — : 
Third.—The Roman Law has intrinsic merit as a repository of — 
useful laws, Austin says '* Nor is the Roman Law to be resorted pm 
to as a -magazine of legislative wisdom," * and the context 
‘indicates that in the ‘legislative’ he intends to include‘ egal 
wisdom. But we beg to deny his assertion and we are amazed that — 
he should ever have been betrayed into making it. 5 mw 
opinion the lawyer of modern times who will study the — 
doctrines of successions, of the measure of damages, and the : | 
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when he speaks of the law of the XII Tables as “ Finis CEqui 
Juris. * In the course of time this is found to require relaxation, 
and the equitable jurisdiction of the Preetors springs up. Through 
the force of circumstances + the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Prætors became fixed. ‘The lava solidified. In the next stage we 
see the law oppressed by its own weight, and Justinian determining 
on its codification and on the fusion of law and equity, so that 
we read the two together in his compilations, e.g., of obligations 
aut civiles sunt aut pretoric, etc. This is exactly what has 
occurred in English Law. The Common Law is' hard. To the 
source from which alleviation might have been got the Judges 
declined to got “The Englishman,” says John Hill Burton, 
the historian of Scotland, “disdained the universal Justinian juris- 
prudence, and would be a law unto himself, which he called 
with an affectation ofhumility ‘The Common Law.” It is full, no 
doubt, of patches taken out of the Corpus Juris, but so far 
from this source being acknowledged the civilians are never spoken 
of, but to beerailed at and denounced, and when great draughts on 
the Roman system were found to be absolutely necessary to keep 
the machine of justice in motion, these were entirely elbowed out 
— ofthe way by the Common Law and had to form for themselves a 
separate machinery of their own called Equity.S& That system of 
E has now become settled. It is governed by rules and 
= dents as much as the Common Law, and the question of the 
m of the two is being widely discussed in England. 
ain, without a knowledge of Roman Law many great works, 
2 Grotius, “ De jure Belli et Pacis,” are unintelligible. i] 
d v. Jebb has said,S| in the Latin books read in 
schoo nd colleges many passages occur which to ordinary 
_ = readers ignorant ‘of dem peony e are either incomprehensible or 
— wholly misinterpreted. ^. 
— J— — We may thereforé admit, that no counsel would be * rightly 
ed ‘learned in the law’ if he could not read the Institutes of 
ian in the original, or were ignorant of the history of that 
e Eee Code Civil and Criminal, all the laws of all 
"nations are ultimately derived, and whose language 
the whole legal phraseology." ** Ese 9 
lent having gained some knowledge of Roman. Law in 
s of- Gaius eg J lastiians and of tS sd | y in the 
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worke of such writers as Heineceius and Ortolan, should proceed 
to Jurisprudence continuing at the same time his studies in the 
former subject.* ! 

And what do we mean by Jurisprudence? The term presents, 
even at this day and to the scientific lawyer, ideas by no means 
clearly determined. Austin has defined risprudence as the 
* philosophy or science of positive law.’+ is definition. though . 
fulfilling hardly a single requisition of the logicians is perhaps the 
best that has yet been given. To the difficulty of providing defini _ 
tions in this scieuce we shall hereafter advert : at present we confine 
ourselves to this of Austin, ‘Jurisprudence is the philosophy or 
science of positive law. This definition does not declare the, facts 
and ali the facts, connected with the word—does not recount the 
essentiae attributes of that to be defined = It. comtains the name 
of the thing to be defined, Jurisprudence—lagu. It is by no means 
precise and adequate. It is expressed in obscure language : 
what is “ philosophy," what “ science," what “ law,” aud whab 
* positive law ” 2 S- - E 


First, a law (sensa latiore) is a rule laid down for the guidance pL 
of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power over 
him. And every positive law is such a rule set by a monarch oor 


sovereign body to a person or persons in a state of subjection. 


toits —— 
author. It would be well if we could.as easily answer the ae =- 
tion ‘what is philosophy ? ' which, indeed, is oue of the most hope- 
less and intricate questions, and one which has puzzled and will for 
ever divide thinking men. We shall not enter upon it here, seeing 
that we have the term ‘ Science ' to fall back upon, which we cam 
far more easily explain. ‘‘ A science is a body of principles and 
— deductions to explain some object mgtter."| To fulfil its intenti 
every science must have attained to true statements concerni 
object matter so far as the nature of the case and the presenti 
of examination allow ; it must be able to define the objec 
- (Cf. Austin’s Determination of the Province of Jurisprud 


















its several subordinate parts with clearness and pre 
=, must be able to indicate the extent of the domain. n 


covers, and lastly, it must exhibit the results in 
harmonious shape. For the first it must er 
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E science is a body of permanent. and universal facts, so arranged 
that each part has a bearing on every other part and on the whole, 
arising from and being the result of observation, comparison or 
experiment. Jurisprudence is a true science, for it is a body of 
principles and deductions explaining an object matter, and it deals 
with facts which are ig one sense permanent and universal, and with 
their logical arrangement. Jurisprudence, then, being the science 
of positive law and having to do with whatever is essential in and 
common to all systems of law, the uses of it as a study are almost 
self-evident. To the lawyer a perfect body of jurisprudence would 
be a key to every system of law in the world. ‘To the legislator the 
study is of even greater importance. For only by means of it can 
the legislator know how to give effect to his own ideas and his own 
purposes.* Andhe whose duty it is to make laws for the guid- 
ance of bis fellows shpuld know something of the effects which such 
laws as he is bent on introducing are likely to have. Most often 
he is merely adopting, consciously or unconsciously, in a modified 
form, a law ef some other state. "lo see then the results of his 
contemplated legislation in that other country, its defects and 
failure, is of the last importance. Something of this method was 

ed by the learned author of the Esprit des Lois throughout 
his system of Jurisprudence : a system which with all its exaggera- 
tions, defects, aud often needless indecency, still claims the atten- 
tion of legislators. 
— Law is constantly spoken of in all circles as a * dry study,’ and as 
the lawyer bas gone through it for the past half century, could it 
fail to be so? “ In England the study of law has always been 
- mainly historical, but historical in the narrowest possible sense. 
The student has been obliged jo familiarize himself in some degree 
— with thé successive accretions by which tbe irregular mass has 
— — grown. He is exhorted to fill up his odd moments with a manual 
= written in the reign of Edward IV (an eminent conveyancer, now 
= — dead, used, as he told his pupils, to repeat Littleton to himself as 
—— — he walked along the Strand) ; he is acquainted with the whole family 
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of obsolete tenurse, and can recite the pedigree of au estate tail. 

But he is rarely taught to connect his knowledge of these things 
with the history of his country, and his range is practically 
bounded by the Norman Conquest and the Four Seas. Beyond 
these limits all is a terra incognita to him."* We do not 
hesitate to say that the only rational and enjoyable method of — 
studying law is that scientific method which is the source of Juris- 
prudence ; and that such a method will be found reasonable and 
agreeable. Said the greatest of all political philosophers, well- 
nigh a century ago, in his eloquent paraphrase of the wisdom 
displayed by Lord Bacon T on this subject: “There is scarce 
any object of curiosity more rational, than the origin, the progress 
and the various revolutions of human laws. Political and military 
relations are for the greater part accounts of the ambition and 
violence of mankind ; this is an history of their justice. And 
rarely there cannot be a more pleasing speculation than to trace 
the advance of men in an attempt to imitate the Supreme Ruler 
in one of the most glorious of his attributes; and toattend them 
in the exercise of a prerogative, which it is wonderful to find 
intrusted to the management of so weak a being. In such an 
enquiry we shall frequent!y see great instances of frailty; but at — 
the same time we shall behold such noble efforts of wisdom and — 
equity, as seem fully to justify the reasonableness of that extra- 
ordinary disposition, by which men in one form or other, have been 
always put under the dominion of creatures like themselves. For 
what can be more iustructive than to search out tbe first obscure. 
and scanty fountains of that Jurisprudence, which now waters and 
enriches whole nations with so abundant and copious a flood— 
to observe the first principles of Right springing up, involved in 
superstition, and polluted with violence ; until by length of time 
and favourable circumstances, it has worked itself into clearness, — 
the laws sometimes lost and trodden down in the confusion of zats 
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and finding how a difñculty of the old Roman Lawyerse was 
overcome by the subtler pandits of the East, thence proceeding 
in thought tothe ‘Contagious Diseases Prevention Act’ 29, 30 
Vict., c. 35. This mstance is but one of many.* We have chosen 
it rather than others as bearing on one of the most difficult 
problems in modern legislation in England; most difficult on 
account of the conflicting duties of the legislator. ee has to 
legislate in a Christian Syn a free state. Christianity on the 
one hand tells him he must attend to men’s bodies as well 
as their souls ; on the other it tells him that having enjoined 
purity in the social relations it cannot allow him to facilitate 
departures from these injunctions. And, as though the conflict 

— were not already great enough, the free spirit of the nation tells 
him to leave the persons of its members as free as possible. 

“One of the chief difficulties in the study of Jurisprudence arises 
from the way in which almost every law term is loosely applied in 
conversation. “Juris vocabulum valde est ambiguum. Hence 
it has been said that “ a well-made lexicon of the legal terms of all 
systems would be a complete science of jurisprudence.’ er 

This statement ignores systematic arrangement and organiza- 
tion. The alphabetical arrangement of a lexicon cannot be consi- 
dered such. This statement, “too, makes Jurisprudence no longer 
a science by doing away with its principles and deductions. 
Bentbam, setting out on his titanic labours in this science, saw 
clearly the difficulty to which we are adverting and to this is to be 

~~ ascribed that barbarous language which has repelled so many 
from. the study of his works and which caused such sneers in his 
day at the writings of himself and his coterie. Bentham coined 
a language for himself which till recent times kept his writings 
* as good as manuscript. To the same cause and to the fact of 
the oral delivery of his lectures are due to the peculiarities of 
Austin’s style which, with all its logical clearness, is by no means 
attractive to the novice. The science of law, as, indeed, every 
=a r science, could never have existed had it not had its own 
| peculiar terminology,} for which it is in the greatest measure 
e ER Bbted to the Roman Law and to the Latin language. One 

-of the science of Jurisprudence is to obviate and remove 
1 ficulty by defining . the meanings of the technical terms of 
in pursuing this object the jurist has to contend with 
ies ; pects to define one term he must assume the 
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—_ 
meamne of many others ; and, secondly, popular moral terms are the — 
same as law terms. To illustrate the first point I need'only refer 
to Austin’s definition of Jurisprudence. An example of the 
second is found at once in the word *robbery" which in popular 
language may mean no more than theft or cheating, but which 
in English Law means larceny accompanied with violence. 
The position which the Inns of Court, following in the rear of 
the Universities are attempting to give to the studies we have 
advocated is the strongest recognition we can have of their useful- ~ 
ness. Numbers of those who throng the Inns of Court are students 
from India. "We need hardly point out that after. a training such 
as the Universities of this country provide for.them, the —— 
curriculum in the faculty of laws in the Calcutta University 
reads like the Menu of a dinner à læ mode Frangaise,*— these 
students are at the greatest disadvantage in comparison with their 
more favoured English fellow students. We therefore call upon 
the governing bodies of the Indian Universities to give to these — 
men an education equal or not needlessly inferior to- that. given. 
to our countrymen at home. After a training such as that which — — 
we have suggested the student may proceed. to study the pude == 
lar system of law of the country in which he is to practise ; and 
he will do so with extended views and an enlightenment of mind -— = 
which but for his previous training he could never have had. - a - 
. But as “ probability is the very guide of life,-- the question . 
“arises, is it possible and probable that the scheme of legal educa- . 
tion here proposed can be carried out?- It is sufficient answer 
to say that such was the training of an English lawyer seventy 
years ago,t and of a Scottish lawyer in even later timesS To 
such a system of education the English lawyers are just now — — 
rapidly returuing,|| and we may venture to hope that. te er- 
ceptible decline of legal learning in the profession, bes. (ate T 
diee in the decisions of the Courts, and the gus te - | 
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= pess and more frequent failures in legislation, which "Lord 

— — Selborne ten years ago declared to be the result of the narrow 

— — System of study to which men intending to practise have hitherto 
E I Aud uev v confined, will in nue course be removed. 
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ART. VL—THE BENGAL POLICE. 


Being a history of the working of Act V of 1861 n Bengal E. 
1862 fo 1874, 


HE Government of India having recently called upon: all 
subordinate governments and administrations for a report 
upon certain proposals of the Bengal Government to amend Act V 
of 1861, it will not be inopportune perhaps to consider for a 
little how this Act has been worked in Bengal since it became 
law. 
In order clearly to comprehend the question in all its bearings 
it will be necessary briefly to review the varioys systems of criminal 
administration which, from time to time, have found favour - 
with our rulers and to consider the circumstances which led to the — 
introduction of Act V. - is = 
From the days of Lord Cornwallis there has been much conflict — 
of opinion as to the best system of criminal administration, - ado 
according as the partisans of one system or another were in pow € 
has the form of administration varied. LE bs m = 
In 1787 the offices of Civil Judge, E and Magistrate were mi 
combined in the hands of one officer. at the head of each district. = 
Iu 1793 Lord Cornwallis separated the office of Collector ‘from. == 
that of the Civil Judge, and the Revenue Officer was made distinct — 
from the Police Magistrate. In each district a Civil Judge wat as = 
appointed, who was also Chief Police Officer and Magistro —— 
and under him an Assistant called a Registrar was appointed. J =— 
Collector was an independent officer and confined his at : 
solely to revenue duties ; and a Court of Circuit vis 
district in turn, doing exactly the duty now performed b; 
J nda GOL arrangement renun nét A890 wet 
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that time until 1860 there were in each district a Magistrate 


ho was also Chief Police Officer, a Collector who was purely 


Collector, and a Judge who tried both civil and criminal cases. 


Iu 1855 the European community throughout India was startled 


by the revelations of the Madras Torture Commission, and the 
question of police reform .again.came to the front. The Commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate alleged cases of torture thus con- 
cluded their report tothe Madras Government : “ But it seems to us 
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| to each district under the Collector and there -is 
al supervision whatever, and no regular communi- 
m one district to anothes or to any central office on the 
points of police business which so imperatively require | 
m of thought and action.’ * * ‘The Collector-Magistrate 
considered the chief administrative officer of Govern- 
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Lord Harris writes: “ But this grand principle should never be 
lost sight of, that for the prevention of crime, and for the detection — 
and punishment of criminals, as well as for the other important 
service of a police force, the affording information to Govern: 
ment, there must be unity of action and identity of system: 
throughout the body to which these duties are deputed. Other- 
wise there can be no real efficieucy, no correct movement, no: 
economy of, or correct direction' in, exertion." 

On the other haud the Honorable W. Elliot, one of the ablest 
aud most distinguished members of the Madras Council, wrote : 
“The distinguishing feature of the plan proposed: by the Hon'ble 
the President is the organization of a system of police as & 
separate department complete in itself. I concur in the principle 
laid down by Lord Harris. * * In Bombay the Superintendent of 
Police is subordinate to the Magistrate, but, there they have no: 
Chief Commissioner, and the creation of such an office with full con- 
trol over the whole police administration entirely alters the whole 
position and subordination of the District Superinéendent. * * 
ido not see how these local officers can be placed under the —— 
District Magistrate in any respect when they are directly subordi- — 
nate to a Chief Commissioner, aud if they have separate HE 
establishments there is no reason why they should be." ota 

Mr. Morehead, another very able member of the Madras Council; 
writes: “ To render the new plan effective the separation must be 
complete ; the Magistrate being distinct from the police, the 
village police should be under the Commissioner of Police. *..* - 
The Magistrate should have no control over the police. At firstä— = 
the Magistrate Will necessarily be the person most conversant — 











the most active Magistrate.” Des 

The majority of Madras Civilians were, however, oppc 
complete separation, and it was ultimately decidedai that new | 
constabulary in each district should be subject to the general 
control of the Magistrate-Collector, but. thats E ie C i E. 
of Police and his subordinates, the UR. spe xctor- 
District Quarc m ra should be r 
discipline, and. | economy to e` 
Mr. Robinson, a] [adras | vilian o zh st 
Chief Commissioner and | 


with the police, but in a very short time the Commissioner and = 
his subordinates will know more in respect to these matters. than = 
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divested of judicial functions and being under the exclusive control 
and management of their own officers.” 

“= 2nd.—The administrative dnd judicial functions of the magis- 
tracy remain as at present throughout all grades, from the village 
Muusitf up to the Magistrate, each so far as his legal powers and 
jurisdiction. may extend. The Magistrate of the district will be 
kept fully and intimately acquainted with the distribution and 
administration of the police. He will make requisition for their 
services if the arrangements which he may think are required for 
the preservation of the peace and prevention of crime have not 
been anticipated by its own officers ; the police will execute all his 
lawful commands. But he will not interfere with the internal 
economy and arrangements of the district corps for which its own 
officers will be individually responsible.” 

To this scheme the Madras Government accorded general 
approval, aud Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcutta 
with a Draft Bill, Act XXIV of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council and passed into law in September 1859. 

At the very time those discussions were going on in Madras, 
which immediately preceded the passing of Act XXIV of 1859, a 
fierce battle was wagiug iu Bengal upon the very question of police 
reform between the advocates on one side of what may be called. — 

the purely Oriental system, and on the other the supporters of 
the Western system of administration. The Orientalists, led by 
— Sw F. Halliday, held that all functions, however varied and 
- dissimilar, should be centered in one individual officer at the head of 
the district who should exercise in his own person, all the powers of 
Government. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant, 
held that there should be complete separation of functions and 
division of labour, . | 
— — There can be little doubt, we think, as to which side had the 
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= best of the argument. The minutes recorded by Mr. Grant (now 

Sir J. P. Grant), Sir Barnes Peacock, and Mr. Ricketts are so 
. conclusive and so admirably put, that we offer no apology forextract- 
' — from them at some length, and we do this the more readily as. 
lency among Civilians of late years, and morë especially 
k George Campbell’s adniinistration, has been to forget 
' the grand fundamental principles upon which Mr. Grant's 
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the forture report has had upon the Európean mind univers 
ally. * * * I do not know if the full extent of the decision that the 
ünited fünetions cannot bé entrusted to native bands has been 
seen. Not only inust revenue and police powers be disjoined in 
the case of thé peons and the tehsildars; the principle of the 
réform applies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates who are mostly natives. Yet the functions of these 
last named ®lassés ate in Quality the same as those of Collector 
and Magistraté. A Deputy Magistrate of experience has always 
the full powers of a Magistrate. However, this difficulty may be 
treated, I sce not how incongruity of system and invidious and 
offensive class distinctions are avoidable if the union in European 
hands is persisted in. ** * Every officer of Indian experience 
will understand why the fact of the two classes of native officers 
being under two European heads causes in the one class a whole- 
some fear of the other. A European officers is always the last 
person to hear of the mal-practices of his own native subordinates, 
The people will complain to any one else, but it is hard to induce 
them to complain to a chief of the conduct of those under that 
chief’s orders. A Eüropeán will heat. plenty of evil of the 
conduct of native officers over whom he has no control; but he will 
hear little agaiust those who serve him or serve under him ; aud 
what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of charges 
which in the manner and form alleged are false. * * The system 
whereby various functions each of which is separate in other 
well-administered coüntries, are sometimes tnited in India, is 
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degree, exist in Bengal. A Collector in Beugal neither has nor 
ought to have influence by reason of his office in his district. If the 
tevenue is paid he must take it, if it is not paid he must advertise 
for sale. As the Judge in summary suits between zemindars 
and ryots, any attempt to acquire influence would be criminal. 
On the other haud I do not think that these general and obvious 
objections to the union of fiscal, police and judicial powers in the 
same hands which are admitted to have right ans which rule 
— the practice of all civilised countries of the West are inapplicable 
in any part of India. The smoothness and silence with which 
public affairs go on, where all power is centred in the hands of 
one train of officials, cannot be regarded as good for the people; how- 
ever agreeable they may be for the administration.” 

Mr. Ricketts says, “Though Mr. Grant is opposed to re-uniting 
Magistrates and Collectors, his opposition is confined to giving Col- 
lectors police powers. He would make the present Magistrates 
District Police officers with assistants under them also merely police 
officers, reswicted to the duties of looking after the subordinate 
Officers, of discovering crime and of prosecuting it in heinous cases 
to conviction. When I find two men like S. G. Clerk and Mr. J. P. 
Grant both of great ability, but whose idiosyneracy is so essen- 
-tially different, and whose experience has been in such different 
. fields, agreeing in a subject of this kind and haviag on their side 
== Stine "Government of Madras and Bombay, and the systems of all 
ne best governed countries in the West, tiere appears to me 
d Me. Occasion for further enquiry. It is almost impossible that 
they should be mistaken." And, after quoting in support of his 
views the e opinions of Messrs. Lushington and Schalch, two of the 










. ablest Bengal Magistrates, Mr. Ricketts goes on to say, “Tt appears 
= that all the objections in theory and all the difficulties in 
= practice are met. by j joining Magistrate with Collector and by the 
=A Oy ie ofa Suprintendent of Police in each district, relieving 
the Magistrate of police duties. * * The plan proposed by the 
e Beats oye. of Bengal (Mr. Halliday), besides being very 
sive ;appeats to me objectionable on many other grounds. 
ficient police is impossible with many small jur isdictions. 
a ng. of offenders and the procuring of evidence 
fpes by such aesystem. As represeuted by Me 
should have a separate system in ren 
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in Madras or Bombay, there certainly is none in Bengal. The 
Magistrate will become a minor criminal Judge with the super- 
intendence of all the subordinate criminal courts of the district. 
The Superintendent will be exclusively under the Commissioner 
of Police.” He thus concludes :—“ Since these proposals were sub- 
mitted to the Bengal Government the despatch of the Honorable 
Court, dated 24th ‘September 1856, has directed that such a plan 
as I proposed for separating the police from the Magistrate should 
be carried into effect generally all over the country. The Court 
have, after full deliberation: recorded their opinion that the manage- 
ment of the police of each district ‘should be taken out of the 
hands of the Magistrate and be committed to a European officer 
with no other duties, and responsible to a general Superintendent 
of Police for the whole presideney. There is, therefore, no occasion 
for me to say anything in defence of the reform I recommended. 
I earnestly hope that the court will adhere steadfastly to their 
resolve.” But Mr. Ricketts’s earnest hope was not destined to be 
realised. The only province in which, in accordance with the above - 
quoted despatch, the separation of the police from the Magistrate 
had been completely carried out was in Sindh, and there the success 
of the system was declared to be perfect. “The success in. 
Scinde,” Mr. Ricketts writes, “has been perfect. The success 
in Bombay has been considerable, although there the ‘separation 
is still incomplete. All confidently anticipate great improve- 
ment from the change at Madras.” 
The Government of Madras, we have already seen, had 
advocated and carried out a modified system which, while creatin 
a separate department of police under a Chief Commissioner ark 
District Superintendent, gave the District Magistrate a general 
superintendence and control over the police of his district. | 
A very similar system bad been carried out in Bombay e: = 
that in that Presideney the Magistrates in all police = 
were placed directly under the authority of the Comm joner 
of Police. In the Panjab and North-Western? Provinces not gam 
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The general objects to be kept in view by the Commfsiou 
were stated in an able memorandum drawn up by order of the 
Government of India and furnished to the Police Commission. 
It would occupy too much space to quote that memorandum 
here, but we may briefly state that its leading features were. 
reproduced in the propositions which were subsequently 
unanimously adopted by the Police Commission. 

In September 1860 the Police Commissioners submitted their 
report together with a Draft Act in which were embodied the 
aiÍmanimous conclusions of the Commission regarding the principles, 
system, and method on which a good police for all India should 
be organized. The conclusions at which the Commission had 
arrived were stated in a series of propositions of which the 
most important are the following :— 

1. “That a civileprotective force can be constituted in any 
part of India, starting from a civil basis, after the model of 
the British and Irish constabulary forces, and under the control 
of carefully selected European officers which may be adopted, 
by special attention to its departmental constitution, and physical 
composition, to the performance of every duty which can 
be required of such a body, iu regard to the prevention of crime, 
the suppression of local outrage, the maintenance of order, and 
prevention of aggression on frontiers where armed invasion 4s 
not to be anticipated ; fot the guarding and watching of jails, 
treasuries, and stores, and performing any "escort duties connected 

— with them and public property of every description." 
= E — 2. “That the Executive Government should at once constitute 
E civil force of such organization as shall make it thoroughly 
c useful for every civil police purpose. The force should be so 
— trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly relied upon 
- — for the performance of all duties of a preventive and detective 
LE. Hee, and for the protection of property, and maintenance of 
local peace and order, with reference to the locality in which 
is to be employed. That the formation of such a force is 
ey to economy and military efficiency.” 
“That the first step towards effecting this object is to 
ne into one body, under a responsible superintending 
y, and under an uniform organization and undivided 
UT propane iy. all the numerous bodies now 
nore or less independently, on various duties 
he proper civil police administration of the 
linary guard. and à e of g : 
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finance can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
guarding public property can be best and most economically 
perfor med by watchmen deputed from an organised and disciplined > = 
force. That, therefore, notwithstanding any ; difficulties which may, 
arise. in changing existing usages, simplifying complicated — 
systems, and arranging intricate details in the transfer of patron- ^ 

ace and power from many departments to one, yet the paramount — 
object of instituting one efficient sy stem of police should be 
persistently carried out? 

4. “That under the above view all separate esta HEREDI 
maintained for the watch and ward of jails (exclusive of the - 
establishment of warders), of general and tehseél treasuries And ms 
escorts ; and: all-river and road: police, of whatever denomination, . ann 
now in the pay of Government, should be gradually relieved and - 
absorbed into the constabulary, as the organrzation proceeds.” UE Fo 

5. ‘That—whether the constitution of the village police. dud -— = 
the connection now existing between the landholder or the villa C= x 
community and the village watchmen should be preserved or no— —— — 
the duty of supervising the village police in all their publie dut deg. — 
should devolve on the -District Superintendent, with the . 
securing a regular and punctual. performance of those « d uti 
of makiug the village watch an useful supplement to nr org 
censtabular ye 

6. “That the police thus constituted should ‘form a 
department in each local Government or local adi DSt 
under the immediate authority and control of its chief. | 
having an independent departmental organization and subord 
tion of its own, be made an efficient instrument at the EE sal 
the district officer." T 
— % “That the police under aes local Gove 
administration should constitute one ferce ; and be unde 
to be styled luspector-General of Police ; 
yested, in communication with the Government, t 
of the establishment, and the responsibilit, rof n 
state of efficiency, by proper attention Loir i 
economy, and to the general manage 
its own officers. kg x» 
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“of District- Magistrate, namely, of Commissioners of Divisions as 
Superiutendents of Police, where such ofhcers XI hould cease, 
as provided for in certain Provinces by Act X XIV of 1859. But 
it is not intended to limit in any way their general control over 
the cripinal administration, or their authority over the Magis- 
trates.” 


10. «The Inspector-General of Police should not hold any 
‘extraneous executive charge, nor be hampered with details, in 
— ~ order that he may be able to devote his whole, time to personal 
supervision of police in different districts." 
—— soe “That in every district, under the Jurisdiction of one 
gistrate, there should be at least one European officer of police, 
i e styled District Superintendent of Police, who should be 
= -departméntally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police, in 
every matter relating to interior economy and good management 
- of the force, and efficient performance of every police duty ; ; but 
bound also to obey the orders of the District Officer in all matters 
— — relating to the’prevention and detection of crime, the preservation 
— ef the peace, and other executive police duties, and responsible 
———-fo him likewise for the efficlency with which the force performs 
= Is duty.” 
meri Z9 “That on him should devolve the command and control of 
2U the establishments of police of every denomination within sudh 
1 He should be held answerable for all matters relating to 
nt erior economy of the force, for the physical quali fications, 
neral conduct of the men, for the maintenance of discipline, 
ir unctual execution of all orders of the magistracy. On 
— him, ‘st to the general administration and judicial control 
of the] D istrict Officer, with whom he should be in constant and 
int communication, should likewise devolve the maintenance 
of i the sable peace, and the prevention and detection of crime. 
© That in such District Superintendent the promotion, | 
vis ign, - and dismissal of police officials should be vested, c 
| ed D powers, from time to time entrusted to him by. 
spector-General.” 
as arule, there should be a complete severance 
ice „fedo, judicial, authorities ; that the MAER 
aces out the links of evidence—in other words, —— 
pe. Kng: er—should never n he same as the. ~ 
nferior grade, who is 
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tiaving by law judicialfunctions, and should, as far as possible, 
be carefully observed in practice. But with the constitution of — 
the official agency now existing in India, an.exception must be 
made in favour of the District. Officer. The Magistrates) haves 
long been, in the eye of the law, executive officers, having à general, 
supervising authority in matters of police—originally without. — 
extensive judicia | powers, In some parts of India this original. 
function of the Magistrate has not been wide ly departed from ; in. 
other parts extensive judicial powers have ‘been superadded o. 
their original and. proper function. This circumstance has. 
imported difficulties ia regard to maintaining tbe leading principle — 
enunciated above; for it is impracticable ! to relieve the Magis- — 
trates of their judicial duties; and, on the other hand, it is at — 
present inexpedient to deprive the. police and public of the- _— 
valuable aid and supervision of the District Officer 1 in the gene - 
management of the police matters." 3» 
16. * Th at, therefore, itis necessary that the “District Offic Bre 
shall be recognised as the principal controlling officer m the po 
administr: ation of Dis districte And that the civil eee : 



















orders, for the executive police adzaiistFa baie 

17. ‘That this departure from principle will” Ye 
tionable to practice, when the executive police, though t 2 
-obey the Magistrate's orders—quoad. the criminal adn : 
tion—is. kept departmentally distinct and subordinate EIE v 
officers and constitutes a special agency. having no dicat Duca 
tion. As the organization becomes perfected, and thas for roe 
effective for the performance of its detective duties, any nec Ly 
for the Magistrate to take _ personal. action in any case jud 
before him, ought to cease.” zs 

18. “That the District Officer is the lowest grac 3 
police aud judicial functions should unite ; and tha 
all officers below that grade, who are now it 
functions, should not hereafter exercise | those: 1 " 
issuing Snclsorders as may be per pna e =) 
-in specific before them.” = | & 
4. These» p ‘ E 
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valnable aid and supervision of the District Officer in the gen®ral 
management of police matters. This we consider to be the one 
weak point in an otherwise admirable Act, and that it was felt to 
be a weak point is abundantly clear from the remarks made while 
the Bill was before the Council by Sir Barnes Peaceck, Mr. 
Sconce, and the mover of the Bill, Sir B. Frere. The last named 
officer in reply to Mr. Sconce said “he would remind his honor- 
able friend that it was one thing to lay down a principle and 
another.to act upon it at once and. entirely, when it was opposed 
! to the existing. system, to all existing forms of procedure, and 
to prejudices of long standing. “Under such circumstances 
it was often necessary to come to a compromise. * * It 
took a very long time to carry out the principle of a police 
force separate from and independent of the judicial magis- 
tracy in the metropohs, and now though more thau 30 years had 
passed since the principle bad been recognised by all the great 
‘authorities and by public opinion in England, it had not yet been 
- fully extendé throughout the United Kingdom. But every year 
-some progress had been made, and he hoped that at no distant 
Dd the principle would be acted on throughout India as com- ~ 
letely as his honorable friend could desire. The honorable mem- 
—$ be had called this Bill a half-and-half measure. He (Sir B: Frere) 
— could assure his honorable friend that nobody was more inclined- ~ 
— tbat it should be made a whole measure than he (Sir B. Frere) 











mr as, and he should be very glad if the honorable member for Bengal 
— would only induce the Executive Government. to give it their 
— n or 


upport, so as to effect a still more complete severance of the police 
J d icial functions than this Bill contemplated." 

n Act V. of 1861 it waslaid down that *the administration of 
E dc police throughout a general police district shall be vested in~ 
: EB to be styled the Inspector-General of Police, and in such 
ee rau PD aty Ins rS anora and Assistant Inspectors-General, as to 
—— the local Government shall ‘seem fit. The administration of > 
‘police throughout the local jurisdiction of the Magis- 
of the district sball, under the | general control and. 

of such Magistrate, be vested in a District M 
ls ot: Assistant District Superintendents as tk ‘local 
; si ill consider  necessüry. "Ihe I ems E 
above xm PN peers pu noved: by 
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Majo Pughe being appointed. Deputy Jlospector-General of the 
Division, and a Superintendent of Police to each district. = 

Under the provisions of Section 7, Act V, District Superintendents — 
were empowered to dismiss, suspend, reduce or fine inspectors, — 
sub-inspectors, head constables, and constables, subject to an appeal 
in the case of the higher officers to the Deputy Inspector-General 
of the Division, or to the Inspector-General of Police. The appoint- 
ment of constables and the nomination of bead constables, sub- 
inspectors, and inspectors, subject to the approval of the Deputy 
Inspector-General and Inspector-General, was also vested in the 
District Superintendents. 

By the end of 1863 the new system had been extended to all the 
districts in Bengal and Assam—a Deputy-Iuspector General being. 
appointed to each Commissioner's division, and a District Superin- 
tendent with Assistants to each district. From the first it was — 

. apparent that the new Act was extremely distasteful to the great. = 
majority of Civilians, and the vague general control with which ~ 
the Magistrate was invested, tended, we think, more thae anything. -E 
else to produce-want of harmony, jealousy, and, in some districts, =- 
bitter dissension. In some districts Magistrates held aloof from dur 
exercising any control whatever; they gave neither assistance n. 20r 
advice to the raw’ and inexperienced officers (who in too man 
~jnstances were put in charge of districts), but viewed thei ir proceec 

ings with sullen dissatisfaction, and contented "TEE wi 
offering a passive resistance to every new measure. Other Magis 
- trates again exercised a most offensive control; they interfered in = 
every petty detail; they treated with scorn all "police orders. issued — 

7 by the Inspector-General, and lost no opportunity of openly asse! t- 

ing their thorough contempt for the new regime. Few, inc 
were the districts in which the Magistrate had the good seus 
moderation not to interfere where interference was unnec 
but to counsel and guide rather than control. Band 

“active op sition and passive resistance, steady | 
made. - Commissioners and Deputy lnnpectore Cg ue ra 
themselves to bring about harmonious | worki 
and. District _ intendents by. degrees cam 

. each other. The bitter E at first evoked by ü ü 
BE— each istki of ende 
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Inspector-General and his Deputies. The Inspector-Géneral, as 
head of the police, was the referee of Government in all matters 
affecting the administration of police affairs, and to him the 
Government looked for fullinformation upon all matters apper- 
- taining to criminal administration, and upon him rested the 
main respensibility for the efficient organization, discipline, and 
training of the force, for the prevention and detection of 
crime, and for the due discharge of all general executive duties. 
Under the Bengal Resolution of September 1862, Commissioners 
and Magistrates were also to some extent held responsible for the 
criminal administration of their divisions and districts, but it 
“was fully recognised and understood that their responsibility 
T extended only so far that they were bound to bring to the — 
motice of the higher police authorities any faults in police matters 
‘which came to their notice ; while the active executive control 
‘and responsibility for efficient administration rested with the 
superior officers of the police department. Under the Inspector- 
General Were the Deputy Iuspeetors-General who, to. use .a 
< familiar metaphor, were the hands and eyes of the Inspector- 
General. It was their duty to be constantly on the move from 
- district to district, watching, correcting, and guiding the District 
“Superintendents under them. They received special reports in 
~ all serious cases of crime, and watched narrowly the conduct-and. 
_ action of the police in every case. They received weekly diaries. 
= from the District Superintendents in which every thing relating 
| ie progress, well-being, and management of the force found. 
‘and they in turn, "by means. of similar diaries, kept the- 
-General ‘minutely: and accurately informed of the conduct 
of police fairs. hey collected and analysed erime statistics 
and submitted monthly reports on the state of crime to the 
Ins spector-General. — "They closely watched the fluctuations of 
Ber rime, and it was an especial part of their duty to watch and. 
E all cases of orzanized or ramified crime. ` All these duties. —— 
Tas n their position and experience they were peculiarly well. 
to do, “and were doing with marked success when the — 
overnment suddenly discovered that it was no part of 
€ ctor-General's - duty to look after the criminal - 
of police, IC tan officers were -directed t 
















—-—.t&wo great parts. First and mostimportant, the .superv 
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Matters were in ‘this state when Licutenant-Colonel Bruce was 
‘called upon by the Government of India to scrutinise and report 
‘upon the police establishments of Lower Bengal. Colonel Bruce, 
‘after a most elaborate and searching enquiry, submitted his report 
in June 1864. The principle change s advocated by Colonel Bruce 
were, a general] réduction in the strength of the force -which had 
in the first instance been considerably over-estimated, a reduction 
inthe number of Assistant Superintendents—increase to the pay 
and improvement in the general position of inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and head constables—an increase in the number of 
grades of District Superintendents with higher scale of emolus — 
ment, a reduction in thÉ number of Deputy Inspectors-General _ 
from six to five with an increase of pay to those that remained, 
With regard to this last’ class of officers Colonel Bruce wrote: 
“Upon the whole, I think, the duties of a Deputy Inspector-General 
have been briefly Bud clearly explained by the Punjab Govern- 
ment in letter, No. 773, dated 25th November 1862, to the Govern- EA 
ment of India, Eno Ew. At paras. 18 to 94 it will be  ——^ 
found that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and myself agreec p 
that they could not advantageously be restricted to a 
sphere of duty and responsibility ; and we agreed in thinkin 
the duties of a Deputy Inspector-General could be ia 
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-erime ; and secondly, and really secondary, the Les peo Dm 
- discipline. As regards crime, one main object of the separation | of. 
the police from the Judicial department i is that the Police dejan 
-ment shall not be dependent on the instrumentality of tho 
“Magistrate for the detection and prevention of crime. "s 
~The Deputy Inspector-General becomes, therefore, a sc he 
-4master of his District Superintendents to instruct, advise, a ad | 
them. He takes care that every district in his divisi 
-con amore with otkers and not independently, . 
perfectly informed of the state of crime in ea 
watches closely the. working of each District S 
— ds ready. dnce to ne any omissi ons 
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Deputy Inspectors-General who were described as 3-bran«dla, 
whose chief delight it was to pick holes and bring to a notice of 
Government the de linquencies of Magistrat: 3 Colonel Bruce's 
general scheme met with the full concurrence and approval of Go- 
vernment, but no notice was taken of his suggestions to place the 
Deputy Inspectors- General in their proper position with regard 
to administrative power and responsibility for the prevention aud 
detection of crime. On the contrary, Deputy uie ctors-General 


were again solemnly warned that the 'y were On no account to 
interfere in any way with crime, but to restrict their attention 
= solely to the dress and discipline of the force. District Superin- 
dents were sternly reminded that tlfey were entirely and com- 
ately. subordinate to the Magistrate, and that they were bound’ 
~ Sahay to obey every order of the Magistrate, whether the order 
| "was right or wrong, ànd Commissioners and M: igistrates were told 
that their authority was supreme in all police matters, that they 
couldissue whatever orders they liked and that they were responsible 
for the créminal- administration of their districts. In accordance 
with. these principles the administration of the police in Bengal 
was. carried on by the Inspector-General and his Deputies, the 
pünspeotor- General confining “ his attention chiefly to the general 
ntrol, and the Deputy Inspector -General to the inspection aud 
=. - discipline of the force.” 2d 
Oo by year some improvement. was effected and some advance 
de, As Magistrates and District. Superintendents came to 
n ‘and understand each other, all friction ceased, and at the end 
ve kiere was scarcely: a district in Ee the relations 
etwe » District Superiatendent and tle Magistrate were not 
owned t pe perfectly satisfactory. The Deputy Inspectors- 
ral, ii te, of their very restr icted powers, rendered most — 
i See their incessant inspections, they kept up the .. 
cipline and organization of the force ; they stimulated the .~ 
not the Tisttist Superintendents ; ; they often smoothed down: 
es. between Magistrate .and -District Superintendent ; by = 
. cal Seay. they learned much of the state of the police 
neral due of the force in each district, aud by - 
; to dhe dospegtór. General they kept the head 
ren t Eh Oud rapport with all that it- pne 
oan JHehad, no other 
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tion of*the police as a separate department, and for the vesting of 
the powers of the Inspector-General and his Deputies in the hands 
of Commissioners of divisions. In this despateh, which had been 
studiously kept secret from the Inspector-General of Police, it was — 
stated that “there can be little doubt that in dealing with ordinary 
crime the Bengal Polite system has not come up to the ex pecta- 
tions of its framers. ‘There is a. general “consensus” of opinion 
as to its practical failure in this respect, and the Lieutenant-Gover- 
mor believes that this is in a great measure due to the want of 
loeal direction in this partic ular point. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General having had no magisterial and judicial training have 
naturally devoted themselves rather to the enforcement of disci- 
pline and internal organization than to the cultivation of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge.” A more —— 
unfair aud ungenerous imputation it would be scarcely possible to 
imagine. Year after year the Government of Bengal had reiterated 
their instructions that the Inspector-General and his we 
were to confine their attention solely to the inspection Gnd disci- 
pline of the police force. Time after time Commissioners apd 
Magistrates had been told that they were responsible for the 
criminal administration of their districts—that District Superin- 
tendents were merely Assistants iu their hands, bound implicitly 





suppressing all individuality in the District Superintendent and 
strictly prohibiting the Inspector-General and his Deputies from — — 
taking any part iu the direction of the criminal administration, the | 
Government of Bengal in June 1869 had the assurance to turn round 
and declare that the system had not come up to the expectations 
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of its founders, because, forsooth, the Deputy Iuspectors-Gene al 
“ had devoted themselves rather to the enforcement of discip ! 
and internal organization than to the cultivation of de 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge." | 
The despatch of 1869, while thus throwing the blame « 
on a body of officers who had year after year be € 
Government to have carried out their duties wit 
energy, zeal, and efficiency, went on to state that in . 
especially was it imperatively necessary to vest the | 
with the powers of an ns Pes Gores iat p 
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Government might with advantage be universally adopted. All the 
other Governments and administrations, however, reported strongly 
against the scheme, and it was finally left to the Bengal Govern- 
ment to carry out their proposals only with reference to Assam 
which it was known would shortly become a separate administra- 
tion. 

We may here note as a striking instance of the wild, vague, and 
unfounded charges which from time to time have been brought by 
prejudiced persons against the police administration, that at the 
very time the Bengal Government were recommending separation 
of Assam from the jurisdiction of the Inspector-General of 
"Police, a special enquiry was being held in that province under 
the orders of Government into certain charges of alleged 
inefficiency which had been brought against the police by the 
Judicial Commissioner, the result of that inquiry being the 
complete refutation out of the mouths of the civil officers them- 
selves, of every charge that had been made, and the triumphant 
vindication of the police authorities. 

In 1870 the financial crisis of Mr. (now Sir Jolin) Strachey 
occurred, and the first department -singled out for reduction was 
the unfortunate police. Lord Mayo, acting, we have reason 
to believe, on the representation of Mr. Strachey, recorded a 
minute to the effect that the office of Deputy Inspector-General .—— 
had been universally condemned as useless and directed the 

— immediate abolition of this class of officers throughout India. 
~All the local Government and administrations, however, protested 
— against Lord Mayo's order, and, except in Bengal, they protested 
~ successfully. In the Panjab, North-Western Provinces, and 
Madras the existing number of Deputy Iuspectors-General was 
— retained ; in Bengal it was cut down to two. In all other grades 
= . also large reductions were made throughout Bengal, to an extent, 
~- indeed, which it was officially admitted, must considerably impair 
— the efficient working of the force. . tg- 
=_= In the spring of 1871 Sir George Campbell assumed the 
- Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal and again the police depart- 
ent was singled out for attack and abuse. Before a year had 
d, police officers were told in not over-polite language 
hey had hitherto been in-the habit of considering themselves 
separa id eas and service," but they were greatly mistaken, 
by way of practically illustrating the folly of such a sup- 

t igal Civilians were immediately pitehforked into 

list of police officers 
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certain cases, to the approval of the Commissioner, while the 
latter officers were vested with powers more directly affecting 
the internal economy of the force than ever Deputy Inspectors- 
General or the Inspector-General himself had before exercised. 
The system of police as now administered in Bengal under 
Sir George Campbell’s orders, presents a striking contrast to 
the system contemplated by the Police Commission, of. 1860 
and embodied in Act V. i 

The Police Commission, recognising the importance of the 
village police as an adjunct to the regular constabulary, recom- 
mended that they should be placed completely under the District 
Superintendent. The Bengal Government in a recent Act for 
improving the village police have expressly taken away all power 
from the District Superintendent and vested the sole authority 
in the Magistrate. a " 

The Police Commission advised that the responsibility | of 
maintaining the police in a state of efficiency by proper atten- 
tion to its discipline, interior economy, and general manage- 
ment should be vested in the Inspector-General and his subore 





dinates. The Bengal Government have divided the respon- — 
sibility between the Commissioner, the Magistrate, | and hes — 


police, ; pa ae ii od 


The Police Commission recommended that on the appoint- | — 

ment of an Inspector-General of Police the executive functions — 

of Commissioners should cease as provided in Act XXIV of 1859. © 

Sir George Campbell has given Commissioners full executive power — — 

over the police. Qu 
The Police Commission advised tbat the District Superin- 
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principle that the thief-catcher should never, if it could possibly. bo 
avoided, be the thief-trier. Sir George Campbell has virtually 
"said this is all nonsense, and he has directed Sub-divisional Magis- 
trates to take every possible opportunity of going out and personally 
investigating the cases which they must afterwards try. 

In short, all the most prominent provisions of Act V have been 
openly and flagrantly set at nought. The District Superintendent 
has been relegated to the position of a respectable head-clerk in the 
Magistrate's Office, the Inspector-General and his Deputies have been —— 
converted into mere compilers of Commissioner's reports aud 
criminal statistics, and nothing remains but the caput mortuum of 
that department which in 1862 was inaugurated with so much 

- care, and thought, and trouble. 

“AS far back as 1867 the  Inspector-General of Police in 
Bengal had warned the Government of the dangerous tendency 
of the illegal changes in the police system which had. then 
“been recently introduced in Oudh by order of the Chief 
Commissioner: “I cannot (wrote Colonel Pughe) but think 

_ ita dangerous policy now again to introduce radical changes into 
— alaw passed after so much deliberation as was given to Act V ; 

_ more especially without any legislative enactment to sanction such 

_ changes.” At the same time the Inspector- General of Police, North- 
Phy Mestern Provinces, himself a Civilian, wrote : “I strongly deprecate .—— 
—— umore complete subordination of the police to the Magistrates than 
"already exists. Magistrates are now found to work amicably with 
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aside, until in theend the head of the department has been left 
with no authority at all. The Inspector-General cannot now 
(except by personal enquiry) know what are the feelings, opinions, 
ideas, or wants of his District Superintendents, for they are prohibit- 
ed practically from communicating with him at all. Even the 
annual reports of the District Superintendents have been suppressed. 
That close intimaey and daily interchauge of thought aud opinion 
between the chief of the police and his subordiuates which formed 
the very essence of the system contemplated by Act V bas been 
extinguished. The police of every district now is guided 
by the whims or caprices of each Sub-divisional Magistrate. At 
the present moment, and indeed for several years back, the whole 
working and the direction of the police has been practically in 
the hands of Magistrates and Commissioners, while the Inspector- 
General of Police has had neither the means of fully knowing 
what these gentlemen were doing, nor the power to exercice over 
"them any control. He has been in the position of a captain of 
a vessel who had no power to issue orders to his crew © ———— 
The very evils which Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Lushington warned 
the Government against 14 years ago, have come to pass. Every — 
Deputy Magistrate and every young Assistant Magistrate of — 
two years standing in charge of a sub-division, thinks himself —— 
— -- an adept in police work, and endeavours to mould and fashion e 
the police of his sub-division according to his own model.  . 
The District Superintendent, who ought to be the real head — 
and guide of the police in his district, has been. converted 
into a cypher and acts merely as* a buffer between the 
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unanimously recorded by the Police Commission of 1860? the 
guarding of jails and treasuries is one of the main duties devolving 
on the new constabulary, yet the Government of Bengal have lately 
accorded a general approval to this new scheme. In other words, 
the Government have resolved practically to go back to the old 
barkandázi system which 14 years ago, was so loudly and so univer- 
sally condemned. Well might Sir J. P. Grant exclaim, “Are we 
never to get out of this round? Can it be right in the Government 
of this great country to spend its time and its energy, and the time 
and energy of its officers, always in turning half-a- dozen into six 
and then in turpivg six back again into half-a-dozen ? ' 

The excuse put forward for so retrograde a measure is the old 
one of economy ; but we have good reason to believe that Mr. 
 Heeley/s calculations as to the cost and requirements of his 
proposed force are based upon altogether fictitious data, and in 
the end an efficient warder force will, we are convinced, cost 
more than the present guards. Meantime the effect upon the 
police force-generally throughout the country is most demoralising. 

-The men ask when these reductions will cease. This year, they 
say, barkandázes have taken our places at the jail, next year the 
treasury guard will be abolished aud chaprásís substituted iu 
Bs place. What then is to become of us? 

— ‘Is it marvellous that a system so heterogeneous in its elements- 
= Or so incongruous, should have failed? Starting with a com- 
= itko, it was a system that, to be carried out at all, required the 
— — strong and unswerving support of Government ; but has Govern- 
‘ment ever given any support? Has it not, on the contrary, done 
— every thing to undermine the fabric? There can be no doubt that 
|. — —except to a small minority of able men the whole system was from 
‘the first obnoxious. It was a system, as Sir B. Frere pointed 
siat; “incompatible with the traditions of the Civil Service and 
opposed to prejudices of long standing.” The Civilian had 
— been taught from his youth upwards that the District Magistrate 
- was a Czar in his own dominions—was it unnatural that he “should 
o the. presence in. his district of an officer who, though 
] Pe tard him, had, in his own right, extensive powers 
ces, and exercised a quasi-independent authority ? It was 
ural feeling and but the inevitable result of any system 
rates the management of several departments in the 
m. DEI 
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rough aud ready system of doing Policeman and Magistrate and 
Judge combined under the p£pal tree before breakfast—whieh 
Sir George Campbell still looks back to with lingering affection, 
but it is a system which has been long condemned by all civilised 
nations of the West, and it must in the end fail in the Hast 
in spite of all attempts to bolster it up. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the system we would advocate ? 
We answer, go back and give a fair trial to the System as laid down 
in Act V. Asit at present exists the whole system is a huge 
anomaly. "The nominal responsibility for the efficiency of the 
force rests with the District Magistrate ; the real responsibility 
is on the shoulders of the District Superintendent who at the same 
time can exercise no free action but is bound in the minutest 
details to obey the wishes of the Magistrate, while on the other 
hand the District Magistrate is perfectly independent of and 
irresponsible to the head of the police department. If it be. not 
advisable on political grounds to separate altogether the police 
from the magistracy, by all means let the Magistrate remain 
political head of his district ; but surely this can easily. be done 
without making. him responsible for the working and .manage- 
ment of the “police. Give him full power to interfere and 
assume full authority. in cases of emergency. Give him the 
power of vetoing afy improper order or injudicious appointment 

made by the District Superintendent, reporting at the same time 
his reasons for so doing to the Inspector-General, and let him be 
kept fully acquainted with all the information gained by the 
police, and receive from the force all the assistance he requires ; 
but to require him to examine every promotion-roll and to sanction 
every good-conduct stripe awarded to a constable, is placing 
the District Magistrate in a false position, and lowering. the 
dignity of his office, while it converts the District Superintendent 
into a booking clerk. 

In all matters connected with the every-day working of the f 
police, and the whole interior economy and direction of the - 
district force, the District Superiutendent should and MEME. 
absolute authority. The real responsibility rests upon. iiy. aha 
and he cannot work freely, honestly, and. indepondanilys js 
-aud fettered as he is now. Aet ve AO Á 
— Deputy Inspectors-General should che. restored | est 
-position of guides and teachers—the - suppression 
sof organized and ramifie me—the 
of a detective depeximiant- ihora ol 
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Within their districts or divisions by the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Until this is done there can, in the words 
of Lord Harris, be “ no real efficiency, nó. correct movement, no 
economy of, or correct direction in, exertion.” In Madras which 
has, we believe, the best police in India, the provisions of Act V 
have been carried out more closely than in any other province ; 
but that is a benighted presidency having no Commissioners, 
and their Collectors being in charge of districts twice or three 
times the size of an ordinary Bengal district, have no time to 
trouble themselves about the details of police matters. 
Unless something be done, and done quickly, the police 
- must deteriorate ; already signs of decay are becoming visible. 
Officers and men do not work with the zeal and enthusiasm they 
- showed à few years ago. "l'he'whole morale and discipline of the 
force is lower. Frem topto bottom throughout ail ranks there 
is a feeling of profound depression and dissatisfaction. The higher 
officers who, on the faith of promises of high pay and rapid 
promotion, quitted other departments to enter the police, fiud them- 
selves stranded—their hopes blighted and their prospects of 
- advancement growing smaller and smaller every year. It is well- 
known that Sir George Campbell has proposed, on the retirement 
of the present Inspector-General to appoiut a Civilian to^the head 
— of the department, on the flimsy pretext that'a judicial training is.— — 
necessary to make an efficient Inspector-General of Police.* The 
lower grades of officers look forward anxiously to the publications of 
— the weekly Gazettes, and breathe a sigh of relief when they find 
— that a young Civilian of two or three years standing has not been 
- gazetted over their heads. 
— As forthe rank and file of the police they have from the first 
— — formation of the force until now ever been in a most unsatisfactory 
— and unsettled state. Scarcely a single year bas passed without 
-— — some change being made in the numbers, or positions, or pay, or 
| gene adinon of the force. Not only have the actual changes 
i numerous, and of a character seriously affecting the stability of 
, but the prospective changes ever springing up and 
n the distance have had a most pernicious effect. One 
District Magistrate writes to his Commissioner and. 
; all inspectors should be swept away as useless ; next 
r Magistrate proposes. to abolish all the court estab- _ 
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lishménts ; a third suggests that District Superintendents should be 
sent to the right about and Deputy Magistrates put in their place 5: 
while a fourth points out that the real police of the country ate — 
the village chaukidárs, and that the whole force constituted under " 
Act V, from the Inspector-General down to constable, Rám Bakkas," 
is a hnge imposition and should be destroyed, root and’ branch. 
All these views and opinions-are known in an incredibly short 
time and canvassed throughout the whole force—the result is, 
among the unscrupulous, a determination to make hay while the 
sun is shining ; among the better disposed, listlessness, distrust; 
suspicion, and general discontent. 

In the days of its first organization the police department was: 
looked upon as an honorable service, and European officers of 
standing and good abilities were eager to enter it. In Madras it . 
was recognised as a corps d'élite and the very best officers that — — 
could be found in the native regiments were selected to-serve im  — 


Proviuces and in Qudb, no officer will now-a-days accept a polica — 


Oudh Police who resigned in. consequence of the illegal 






Bengal as well as the North-Western Provinces, we have too "good — 
reason to know. CO Eo. 
With native officers it is much the same. | No respectable m: 
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which, in Bengal at least, all the most important provisions of 
Act V have been ignored and set aside. 

If it be eventually determined, however, that Act V in its 
integrity should not be resuscitated, we would suggest the follow- 
ing as an alternative measure :— 

— Abolish the present District Superintendents and vest all their 
- — powers and responsibilities in the hands of the District Magistrate. 
- — — Place Commissioners of divisions in all police matters under 

ORE He dm of Police, giving them the powers of 
— — Deputy Inspectors-General. 

— — Let each Commissioner have under him an Assistant Deputy 
— — JAuspector-General whose duties will be :— 

mc k~ Frequent and thorough inspection, —a duty which Com- 
Ha eae with their multifarious work cannot at present properly 
attend to. | z , a 

2nd.—To trace and follow up organized and ramified crime 
thin their divisions. - 

— . — Srd.—TG collect and analyse erime-statistics. ` 
4th. —To keep the Inspector-General of Police fully informed, 
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died ises, Or are cognizant of the course of events 
e Act V ; and our labour will not have been 
am i, t this retrospect, we succeed in calling attention to the 
s principles upon which Act V was based, and in bringing’ - 
sat some of the hidden causes which have powerlullye - 
d against the free and efficient working of that Act. ios — 
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S I shall have occasion frequently to Coe to the Wes. books | = 
A I commence by a short notice of them. Father Georgis 


‘ponderous volume, the first named, derives most of its valu 
interest from information supplied to him by the -Capuchin 
Sionaries, especially Father. Horazio de la Penna, who res ide 
“years in Tibet) Georgi himself was a stay-át- -hom 
and his principal object in writing the book w 
= the Buddhism of Tibet was an heretical uris T 
and an invention of the arch-heretic Manes 
devoted to the refutation of the calumni 
~ Calvinist,” Beausobre, ; against St Aus 
= Be took : Ay optic, S 
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worthless, and supported by a worthless philology, the inférma- 
tion it gives is valuable and apparently very sound. There is 
an itinerary from the mouth of the Hooghly to Lhassa through 
Népal and Tingri-Maidan; rémarkably interesting in its notices 
of places not since visited by European travellers. There is an 
elaborate account of the construction of the temples in Lhassa, 
and of the prayer-wheels and other implements used in worship. 
And there is a Chronological Table (Canon Regum et supre- 
morum Lhamarum) which gives a full history of Tibet up to 
the date of 1752, derived from local annals, and still our most 
yaluable source for Tibetan history. 

Turners and Huc's books are well known, and are both important 
in ther way. Turner was the only Englishman who ever 
visited U-Tsang or Tibet proper, and Huc, with his companion 
— Gabet, tlie only Europeans who have been at Lhassa during the 

present century; Turner's style is somewhat heavy, but he had 
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2 Georgi writes Pendit for pandita 

and suggests that it is properly bendit 

Mrom bend or bed the sacred books! 

He makes out two Buddhas or Xacas, 

one athousand years before Christ, in 
accordance with Chinese chronology, 

- and the other contemporary with 
Christ, whose miraculous history was 

— transferred by the Manichæans to 
——ZXaea; hence the Conception, Incar- 
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inhabitants, and factories of the 
French, English, and Dutch for salt- 
petre and opium ; the remains of a 
vast and ancient labyrinthine city, 
Scimanguda, inthe Nepal Terai ; at 
the temple of Bhav&ni, in Khat- 
mandu, he says *custos et ministra 


est ad quartum usque ac decimum—= 


statis annum virgo vestalis Bud- 
distis nata parentibus.’ He describes) 
the disease called Olla which rages 
in the Terai from April till Novem- 
ber—a malarious fever with ague. 
The terrors of the Himalaya passage 
are feelingly described, the shuds 
(immensa barathra ), the banging 
bridges, the projecting rocks cut with 


holies for the heel. 


.* A well-known plain or valley, in 
Ngari, described as irrigated, fertile; 
and pleasant. It is noted b 
Chinese as the principal haunt of 
unicorn, which appears to be the 


Cheru, Antilope Hodgsoni, one of the 


most graceful and elegant c 
| orns. 
other ruminant, though. 
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au eşe for the picturesque, and he did his best to learn, though 
his notions of geography are vague. Hue had no notion of 
geography at all, and we lose mfich precious information e 
his total want of interest in the subject. -He took no notes 
distances, of the direction of streams, and other matters Och 
might furnish a geographer with data. On the other hand, his 
style is neat and attractive and occasionally dramatic, he took a 
keen and somewhat humorous interest in human nature, and his 
deseriptions of manners, religious observances and the like, are 
very striking and wherever they have been tested, very accurate. 
He has furnished us also with some important sketches of 
historical events. : ; 
Koppen's volume, the next on our list,is marked by a research 
seldom found out of Germany, in union with a clear light style 
seldom found in Germany. If a book of half sts value had been’ : 
produced in England it would have been long ago translated “into - 
German. Like Carl Ritters Erdkunde and Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde, it is a vast storehouse of facts Anu sas 
to the student, but unlike them it is singularly attractive to the  — 
general reader. If I may hint a fault, it is the tendency to Wer — 
Lamaism in colours somewhat too sombre. Köppen“is ap 
a free-thiuker with a strong dislike to priests and their ways, and = 
— he hates the Lamas* because they remind him of the Catholie 
Church, as much as some of the Catholic Missionaries dinkeviliema e 
because they parody the Church. - nd 
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ofa well-known animal in "Bout — 
America. When the Times made 


no doubt of Moorcroft's death in 
1825, but Huc learned at Lhassa that 
he arrived there in 1826, remained 
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till1838 in the disguise of a Kash- 
miri Mussulman, and was finally 
assassinated by robbers in Ngari on 
his way back to Ladak, when his 

pers fell into the hands of the 
E tan authorities who found out 
who he really. was. 'The story was 
told to Huc by the Regent, the 
Kashmirian ** Governor," and others, 
and Hue: had. 





punished by Lord Strangford in. 
Pali Mall Gazette :—“ Why the 

Lama shall be spelt with. t 
impossible to say. 
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Of Scehlagintweit's pretentious book I need say very “httle. 
Tt is a compilation with little novelty and very little merit; 
though the atlas, with its huge lithographs of Tibetan divinities, 
charms, &c., is very interesting. Mr. Cooper set out from Hankow 
with the intention of visiting Lhassa. He was not allowed to 
proceed, and at Bathang, he changed his route for Assam, but 
got into difficulties with some of the wild chiefs on the Lantsang 
river, and was forced to return. Mr. Cooper’s arrangements 
seem not to have been judicious, but his book gives some useful —_ 
information about Eastern Tibet and the border land between 


Tibet and China. 
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T wtite the name Tibet because that is the nearest represen- 
tative of the Arabie Tbt, from which probably we derive the 
word. As to its origin nothing certain is known ; it seems to. 
be a Mongol form, and may be "derived. from the Chinese Thu- 
pho, as Ritter suggests, but in that case we lose the connexion 
of the last syllable with Bod, the name which the Tibetans 
give themselves, and which is retained in the Bhutias of the 

_ Eastern and Western Himalayas, and the country of Bhutan 
'(Bhutánta or the end of the Bods). The Tibetans call their 
own country Bodywl or Bodeland. Central Tibet is generally” 
known to the Chinese as Wei-Tsang, or the provinces of U and. 
Thsang- 

The limits of Tibet may be differently regarded as we look 
ethnologically to the prevalence of the Bod people, or politically 
to the extent of country actually subjected to the rule of Lhassa. 
In the first place we should have to extend it. westward to Astor 
near the great bend of the Indus, and eastward as far as the 





at Pemionchi where the monks again 
* chanted the litanies for the depar- 
ture of the soul of the dead nun 
which had accompanied her clothes 
from Chumbi. On the third day the 
- relations, friends, and dependents of 

the deceased brought or sent gifts 
of food, clothing, or money, which 
were alllaid before the figure. . . . 
Towards evening the tea-cup of the 
nun was freshly filled with tea and 
her murwa jug with murwa, and all 
the monks solemnly drank tea with 
her." Then her friends took a last 
farewell, kissing the hem of her robe. 
s$ At-about nine o'elock the chanting 
ceased, and the Lama, again standing 
in front of his chair, made a long 
speech to the soul of the nun, in 
which he told her that all that could 
be done to make her journey to 
another world easy bad been done, 
and that now she would Ade to Eo 
forth alone and. unassisted 





the scale of the King, against your 
evil deeds, . ... When the Lama 
had finished his d some ee 
monks took down the la siape = 
undressed it ; while others 

procession and conducted the ene ze 
the nun into the darkness outside the - 
monastery, with a discordantnoise of —— 
conch-shells, thigh-bone — Pad petite 
Tibetan flutes, gongs, _ Anm bals, tam- 
bourines, drums, and other most dìs- - 
agreeable but nameless implements; 
pp. 62-63. Compare the account dne -— 
Georgi, pp. 441-3, of funeral cere- 
monies witnessed by the Capuchins  — 
at Kuti on the Nepal fronti e 
this case, there were unceasing 
nies for three days, and ther 
figure ( pusio ), made of thea 
the body, whieh had been b 
mixed witb flour and butter. 
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snowy range of Pei-que-ling in the province of Szechüen.? 
(103°. E. longitude). North-east the language at least spreads (or 
did spread, for there seems to be a constaut pressure of Mongol 
tribes in that direction) to the Blue Lake and Si-ning-fu ; while 
west of this the northern boundary is very unsettled, as between 
the Kuen-luen mountains, which form the boundary in most of 
our maps, and the settled provinces on the Brahmaputra there 
intervene vast plains known only from the Chinese geographers; 
and haunted by Tarki nomads, at once shepherds and bandits, 
Fo the south, tribes of Tibetan blood have penetrated the valleys 
of the Himalaya in many points and seem formerly to have 
prevailed along,its whole southern slope till driven backwards by 

the tide of Hindu and Ahom conquest.” 
Fhe most important geographical nodws upon the map of 
Asia is the region .north-west of the great bend of the Indus, 
between Chitral and the Sir-i-kul lake, from which the Hiudu Koh 
runs westward, the great Karakorum" afterwards called Kuen- 
lun, almost due east, the Himalaya south-east by east, and the 
Pamir uplands, “the roof of the world," northwards. Three 
of these great lines of elevation demarcate ethnological pro- 
‘yinces, for the Tibetans are all eontained within the acute 
angle between the Himalaya and the Karakorum, the Aryan 
— — tribes Hindu and Iranian, within the obtuse angle of the 
- — Himalaya and the Hindu Koh; while the northern semicivcle 
_ from the Hindu Koh to the Karakorum cuts off the Turanians 
a es Tarks, Mongols, Kirghises, Uzbegs, Turkomans, or by 
A er Other name they may be called. Of course there are 
s where one race surges over, so to speak, into the province 
, and in fact the Turanian frontier is a modern line; 
large Aryan population north of it, in Bokhara and 


387. At Ta-tsian-lu haps a Sanskrit scholar would object 
ajority of the to inferen of Tibetan rule in the 
bitants ; but the political frontier Indian plains being derived from 
the. eddo range west of Ta- such names as Gum- -ti, Rap-ti, and 

poops 228. est of this 'l'ap-ti. 

f nd Bathang form a sort of “4 Humboldt (Asie Centrale. m 
atior E dider managed by 126) conceives the true oriental pro- 
off ipis- longation of the Hindu-k oh. 
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Kholtand, and even in Yarkand abd Kashgar, but in every case 
oppressed and subdued by Turanian rule.” South of the Hindu- 
Koh and the Himalaya there are no "luranians, except the 
Hazaras and Eimaks, transplanted by a conquerog into Khorasan; 
and the Brahuis, who seem to have ethnological affinities with the 
Indian Dekhan. The Tibetan frontier too, to the north, has been 
crossed -by Mongolian and Turkish tribes, who are pressing om 
southward ; they already occupy the whole of the plateau lying 
between the Kuen-luen and that other parallel range, which bears 
on the maps the name of Chor-Kachi, and there are sigus that 
they are stili on the move. But as a rule, the Tibetan frontier, 
except on the China side, is determined by mountain ranges and 
not by watersheds. For in this region, as is well known, the 
hydrographical system is quite distinct from the mountain system, 
and the old simple conception that the highest- ranges demarcate 
distinct river-systems has to be altogether abandoned. Along the 
whole Himalayan frontier of India the watershed is far behind —— - 
the line of greatest elevation, and the range is not, as was thought- 


by observers in the plains, one continuous sierra, but rather a — — 


series of short parallel ranges running south from the watershed — — 


pr 
— 


and each having its highest peak near its southern’ termination: B 
Thus: the wall of snow resolves itself into a line of towers; 
between which are a series of rivers running south from the — 
plateau, such as the Gogra, the Gandaki, the Arun, the Menas and 

the Subanseri, while the Satlaj, the Indus aud the Brahmaputra, — 
after a meridional course of greater or less length in the plateau, 
follow the same law,, breaking. through the apparent chain far to 
the west or the east. If the centre of radiating mountain chains. 
is to be found south of the Pamir, the centre of radiating wat 
sheds is a point far to the south-east of this, where Kailasa 


looks the two sacred lakes. Here are what the Tibetans 
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146 : 
four Khabaps, or vomitories, from which flow four great rfvers 
from the Senge (or lion) Kbhabap, the Indus ; from the Langchen 


(elephant, ) the Satlaj; from the Mapcha (peacock) the Karnal, 
or trans-Himalayan affluent of the Gogra, and from the Ta- 
chhog (the sacred horse of Buddha) the Yaro-tsampo, or Brahma- 
putra. No European eye has seem the head waters of the latter 
river, which flows from gigantic glaciers south of the Marya 
La Pass, fixed by Major Montgomerie’s Pandit at 15,500 feet 
high." 

"The Brahmaputra flows through the two central provinces of 
Tibet, and a part of Gnari or the western province. Gnari 
Khorsum, on the west slope from the watershed of Maryam La 
containing the two sacred lakes and the head-waters of the Indus 
and the Satlaj,.is an isolated dependency of little historical interest, 
and need not detain us ; still less Ladak, lying to the far west, 
and long under independent, now under foreign, rule. But the 
course of the Great River requires a short notice. 

The great road from Gar or Gertope to Lhassa follows the 
river through eight degrees of longitude, in’ the course of which 
the height of the plain sinks from 15,500 to 11,800 feet.” 
Further east no measurements have been made. Many writers 
- talk as if the country divided by the Brahmaputra were one 

uniform plateau of great height. ‘This is by no means the case, 

o dt is covered with elevations and depressions, the latter forming 
— = numerous lakes prolific of salt and borax, or with the best pastures 
lE pn. their banks. Hills are always in sight, generally in low ranges 
-— | to the river, but often rising into snowy peaks. From 
the s Mich OF the Brahmaputra a long range bearing numerous 

E S nes 150 miles to the east. North of the river there 

Ey as, generally speaking, an open country intersected by immense 
= tributary rivers, and without cultivation of any kind, except a 
—— eco grass which nóurishes herds of sbeep, goats, and yaks. The 












? UA Colgong), is the- point where trees begin to appear, and 


trac hey, u. s p.08 5 Cunning- Montgómerie's pandit. He used the 
“Ladak. Tui Montgomerie bearings an and rosary to take 
jf 4é Survey from. Nepal rings and count his paces; 
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cultivation is henceforward pretty frequent : about Teshu-Lumbo 
there are fine crops. The monastery with its crowd of temples with 
gilded spires, overlooked by the fort of Shigartze, 1s surrounded by 
hills, but not snowy ones. ‘The river here flows im a wide expanse 
of bed, studded with islands; but eastward it again forms a 
compact stream, crossed in several places by iron suspension- 
bridges. Gyantze city is on the road, but south of the river. t 
is a creat Beading mart, famous especially. for the sale of ponies, 
and the manufacture of woollen cloths. Further east lies the ring- 
shaped Yamdok-cho, or Palte lake, long a puzz'e to geographers, 
some of whom simply disbelieved in it, while others ex plained it, 
strangely enough, as a water-ring im the river.^ In factit does 
not communicate with the river, which is separated from it by the - 
lofty range of Khamba-la, dividing the provinces of U and Tsang. 
It does not seem wonderful that a lake should enclose an island, - == 
even though the island be a large one ; but what is really remark- 
able is that the island. consists of rounded hills, 3,000 feet high, — 
and grassy to the summit, Z. e., to between 17,000 and 18,000 feet. =< 
above the sea. These hills afford excellent grazing ground, but 
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are more celebrated as the seat of a number of monasteries, all 
acknowledging the rule of a mighty "Mother, re-born in a se ies o 
incarnations, whom the Buddhists hold to be a female Bo hisatt y 
=~ while the Nepalese venerate her as the very Bhavani in um: 
form. She never visits Lhassa but in pomp and process carri 
on a litter beneath the royal umbrella, and dupported bw a pweutee= pas 
Lama. Thuribles swing and smoke before ber, and the priesthood — — 
follow in order on foot. On her arrival, the population, lay and — 
clerical, hasten to prostrate their foreheads in the dust bera rc —— 
her feet. - = 
Lhassa" is surrounded, like Teshu-lumbo, a hills, ne 
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of them snowy; the plain around the city is described by all 
travellers as rich in vegetation and fruit-trees, and the city is half- 
concealed by aged cedars and eypresses. The great white houses 
with their numerous towers, the temples with their gilded roofs, 
and the three-peaked hill of Potala, ‘the Dalai Lama's ? Vatican, 
make the first sight of Lhassa very striking. Its river, the 
Khichu Tsanpo, is the last affluent of the Yaro Tsanpo that can 
be named with certainty ; for beyond the point of confluence, the 
course of the stream is lost to geography, but we may assume that... 
while still in Tibet, if descends toa much lower level, as wine and 
riceeare spoken of as the products of the easternmost provinces. '* 
North of the Yaro Tsanpo, and away from its banks, there are 
no towns or fields, a wild wide country, tenanted by nomads who 
live entirely on the produce of their herds, which they pasture 
round the lakes. Nearest to Lhassa is the Calmuck settlement of 
Dam, planted inthe 17th century for the protection of the Dalai 
Lama; but still further north and along the whole northern rim 
of the cultivated country, dwell the Horpas and Sokpas, wild 
Türkish robber-tribes, who two hundred years ago conquered 
Ladak, and extended their incursions to the Nepal frontier, ^ 
and are still the terror of the peaceful Tibetans. 
` South again of the great river, the plateau-laud is but sparsely 
- cultivated, and all the routes, from Tengri Maidan, from Kherong, - 
— from Phari, describe the same style of country, brown uplands 
— with bare red rocks without visible vegetation, producing a striking 
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— out of vhe city for the time, he makes Jerusalem, in the western ocean, a 
|. — ten tim E putcha money. After mountain with a heavenly palace on 
man is chosen as scape goat, and its summit, where the Boddhisattvas 

ice with the Jalno, t e priest’ rested in their journeys from heaven 
has purchased the judgeship, and to earth: a third or fourth Potala is 
è latter loses it is said to foretell situated in the China sea near Ningpo. 
"reat evil; if the Jalno wins, it is Köppen, 341. : 7 "x 
that his adversary is allowed 5 The province of Kongpo pro- 
e Gods to bear the sins of the duced rice; and Georgi says ‘'akpo 
eople ; and he is driven with produced wine sed agreste. In Bhutan 
tside the gates. The pic- is the Lhokba country, where the 
ids ' one - its ghastliness parents make incisions into the lips 
the Ancient Mariner; of their children, and colour the inci- 
pd 35 done, Fve won, mong red, yellow, blue, &c. Georgi, 
: = See Cunningham’s Ladak, 326-30. 

. He says the Sokpas visited Lhassa. 
Hamilton, Description of Hindostan 
di. 587, speaks of them as sacking - 
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contrast to the exuberance of the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas,” yet abounding, like the desolate Karoos of South 
. Africa, in animal life ; deer and antelopes, the khkiang or wild ass, 
rats and marmots, and innumerable migrating water-birds which 
cross the Himalayas northward with the approach of spring.” 

I bave spoken of the Yaro Tsanpo as the Brahmaputra, and 
here weabut one of the most interesting questions of modern 
geography, now fairly set at rest, though nò one has traced the 

: “southward course of the river into the Dihong of Assam. All 
the Tibetans identify the Yaro with the Brahmaputra ; so did 
Turner and Rennell, and the English school; while D’Anville 
and ‘Klaproth, following the Chinese geographers, maintained that 
it was the Irawaddy. The tide turned against the Irawaddy 
when Wilcox met with its upper stream, not far east of the head 
waters of the Namlang, which flows into the upper Brahmaputra, 
for it appeared so small a river, and so shut in by a towering wall 
of mountains to the north that it seemed incredible that it could 
either flow out of Tibet or drain a large extent of country. 
Colonel Yule in 1857, was inclined to accept this view, though his 
estimate of the necessary drainage area for the lower Irawaddy 
caused him some hesitation. Dr. Anderson, our latest authority, 
seems to have satisfactorily disposed of Wilcox’s facts and his theory, 
-by showing that the stream seen by Wilcox was but an insignificant 
western branch of the Irawaddy, that the eastern river isa far more 


s 21 See Turner, 207. “ The periodical 
rains give birth to a little herbage, 
whose growth stops immediately as 
they cease; from the extreme dryness 
of the air, the grass then begins to 
wither’; 210, * not a vestige of vege- 
tation upon it except a few thistles, 
a little moss, and some scanty blades 
of withered grass"; 215, “brown 
heath and russet coloured rocks.” So 
Hooker; ‘‘the loftiest, coldest, win- 
diest, and most barren country in the 
world . . . the colourings are those of 


the fiery desert or volcanic island, . 


while the climate is that of the poles" 


_ lowish red colour, rising and faliing 
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largest species of the crane kind, are 
seen here at certain seasons of the 
year.” At Chomiamo Hooker says- 
“there was much short grass about  ăć 
the lake, on which large antelopesand _ 
deer were feeding. ‘There were also 
many slate-coloured hares with ¥ hite : 
Fumpys with marmots and tae rats. 
e abundance of animal life was 
wonderful;" ii, 164; and p. 179, “the — 
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considerable one, and that the amount of water carried down 
requires a drainage area much larger than any stream rising among 
the Khamti hills could supply. But it 1s worthy of notice that 
neither Dr. Anderson nor any one else has revived the theory that 
the Irawaddy is the great river of Tibet. That notion may be 
considered finally shelved by the deductions made by Major 
Montgomerie from the explorations of his nameless Pandit. The 
river is, he shows, very deep, and receives six large affluents, 
down to and including the Lhassa river. It is nowhere fordahle- 
beyond 140 miles from its source, and is crossed invariably by 
ferry-boats, as the iron suspension bridges soon become useless over 
so vast a span. Turner testifies to its breadth at Feshu-lunpo, and 
Montgomerie calculates that the discharge below the junction of 
the Lhassa river is 35,000 cubic feet per second in the dry season, 
When the river* re-appears after a course of 350 miles in —— 
the dark, the discharge (at the mouth of the Dihong) is 50,000 
cubic feet. It may be assumed then, with the utmost confidence 
that the Yiro Tsanpo is the Brahmaputra, or rather the Dihong, 


.for the name Brahmaputra is given by the Hindus to the 


‘very minor stream which flows west through Sadiya from the 
Brahmakund hills. 

. But in that case where is Anderson’s Irawaddy, for which he 
also requires a large area? Turning to the map, we find that the.— 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier consists of a number of parallel streams 


—running southward, and divided by mountain ranges, which, so 
far as we know from description, are extremely steep and rugged, 


and generally snowy. Between Tatsianlu and the frontier of Tibet 
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iang, and memorable as the river on whose banks, according to 


propao Bek. first the Yarlung, an affluent of the Yang-tse- 


Tibetan tradition, their monarchy first rose, then on tbe west of 


— Bathang, the Kin-cha-Kiang, or main stream of the Yang-tse- 


ang itself; after this the Lan-tsang-Kiang, the river of Atenze, 







- which Cooper followed downward for some distance; after that, 
EE "ith but a narrow interval, the Laatse-Kiang. All these four rivers 


n the upland plateau north of Lhassa, and they all flow a 
ast of south. I have omitted intermediate: streams, of 
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the Jesuits’ map of Yunan, the result, as Dr. Anderson says, of a 
careful survey, fixes the source of the Salween at only about 
27° 10’ north, whereas the Lau-tze must rise not lower than 33° 

r 34° (Desgodins followed it to 32°); and space is wanted for the 
lrawaddy. On the whole, therefore, it appears more reasonable 


I5i- 


mains whether the Lau-tze is the Salween or the Irawaddy. Now 


to conclude that the Lau-tze is the upper lrawaddy; though as 


the modern missionaries have no doubt of its being the Salween, 
and as the Jesuits' map, which gives far too small a northward 
extension to the Cambodia or Me-kong river, may be equally wrong 
about the Salween, it is not safe to consider the point as settled.** 
The general character of Eastern, unlike Centra! Tibet, is that 
of rapid rivers running in deep gorges, thickly wooded with pines. 
Bathang is on a little plain of wonderful fertility, and famous 
for its vegetables, peaches, and melons. Between the gorges we 
have sometimes inhospitable plateaus like that of Litbang; 
Sometimes steep and difficult mountain rauges, such as those 
described so vividly by Huc.” 
The ancient history of Tibet,” 
* The materials of the above two 
paragraphs are to be found in the 





perpndiculairement sur ses bordes, lasi 
faisaient un lit étroit, 


Lad 
according to Tibetan annals, 


dont les flancs escarpés se dressant 


mais dune 


cited; the works of Messrs. Cooper 
and Desgodins; Col, Yule's geogra- 
phical chapter in his: Mission to the 
Court of Ava, and his appendix. On the 
Sources of the Irawaddy,, pp. 356-60 ; 
Anderson's Report on the Expedition 


to Funan, pp. 178-193; and in 
Journal R. Geogr. S. XL. 286-303. 
** See especially Cooper; = the 


terrible and gloomy gorge of 'Pa-tsian- 
loo," p. 202; “a heavy fall of snow 
rendered the road over the Tungolo 
mountains impassable,” p. 224; ** huge 
masses of quartz and granite lay 
scattered over the sterile surface, and 
blocks of grey granite, piled one on 


the top of the other, rose into gigantic . 
pyramids crowned with snow,” p. 236. 


''he Tsamba and Taso ranges extend 


| Grammar, 


grande profondeur ;” ii. 492. Coopers - 
description of the flora suggests a 
much lower level than that of Central 
Tibet; “ our path was bordered with. 

wild gooseberry bushes, and wild 

roses in full flower. Camellias, too, 
displayed their beautiful red, white, 3 
and variegated blossoms in abundance, 
and the flowers were pleasingly con- = 
trasted with the glossy foliage of magni- 
ficient hollies ;" 222; “fields gr wi 
spring crops of bearded wheat ar 
white peas, and invariably - 
round with fine walnut-trees 
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begins-with a scenein heaven which reminds us of Milton The 
three Bodbisattvas or saints, who assume so importanta place in 
the Tibetan hierarchy, Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani, 
meet in council to consider how the land of snow shall be furnish- 
ed with inhabitants. Manjusri, the personified wisdom or Adyos, 
unfolds his plan, that one of the sacred triad must transform himself 
into a monkey, take to wife Khadroma (apparently a female dæmon 
of the air) and produce offspring. Avalokitesvara, the Lord of 


Compassion, undertakes the duty, becomes a moukey, Pr: asanpo 


and produces from Prasrinmo, his female companion, three boy: 
and three girls, from whom the whole population of Tibet is 
- descended." ‘This grotesque story, when stripped of its Indo- 
Buddhist additions of monkeys and saints, merely proves that 
the Tibetans derived their own origin from the Spirit of the Fell 
“and the Spirit of the Storm, and gives us some insight into their 
original cult—a worship of the powerful and gigantic elements of 

+the nature which surrounded them. 

ere has been much speculation about the Bon or Pon religion 
_ which is said to bave originally prevailed in Tibet, and still lingers 

‘In some of the secluded valleys of the East with a priesthood, books, 

— aud monasteries of its owu." The Chinese identify it with their 
— —Taosse sect. Very little is really known about the Bons, except that 
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stika,—and believe in two original principles—male and female ; 
m ps a reflex of the Sankhya system, if there be any founda- 
for. "he story that the Bons had for their first king an Indian 
| prince of the family of the Lichchhavis of Vaisáli—that 
risto peracy of which we read so much in the history of In- 

sm. The legend runs that tbe infant was exposed by his 
quern henaf untoward predictions, and was found by 
wh o brc ghi him up, and when he came of age told 
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him the story of his birth. The prince straightway set out in search 
of adventures befitting his noble origin, and crossed the Himalayas, 
when the wild tribes in the Yarlung valley, seeing his godlike 
bearing and that the beasts of the field and the birds of the air 
did fealty to him,? recognised him as a god-descended ruler, and 
bore him on their shoulders to the snowy peak of Sambhu, where 
he was consecrated as king under the name of Nya Khri Tsanpo, 
“the enthroned upon the shoulders.” Soon he conquered the four 
provinces and became lord of àll Tibet. Here, again, we have to 
strike off much that is unhistorical. That an Indian prince 
founded a kingdom on the banks of one of the tributaries of the 
Yan-tse-Kiang is possible; that the Tibetans of one of the genial 
eastern valleys adopted a settled mode of life, and chose a ruler 
before their congeners on the plateau, is probable enough ; but the 
legend of the exposed child is a part of the common stock of 
nations, and the connection with a particular. family, relations of 
the Sakyas, is a device found in the history of every Buddhist 
dynasty to bring it within “founder's kin.” Anyhow $e may fairly 
recognize in the Bonpa the influence of Indian, and probably 
of extra- Buddhist ideas.. 

The first recognition of Buddhism appears in a legend, cons- 
tructed according toa well-known.pattern, which narrates how, in 
- the time of a later king, the 22nd from the founder of the kingdom, 
four strange objects fell from heaven upon his palace roof; the . 
figure of two hands in the attitude of prayer, achaitya, the Chin- 
támani stone engraved with the mystic formula, om mani padme 
hum, and a book of Buddhist teaching. These objects were 
thought little of and put by, when misfortunes of all kinds fell on 
the king and people ; the fields bare no crops, a murrain seized 
the cattle, children were born blind, and men died of hunger. Then 
came five strangers of noble aspect, reminded the kimg of the 
precious treasures he had stowed away as lumber, and vanished. 
He brought out the objects with pomp and procession, and rendered 
them due honour, when prosperity again smiled upon the 
kingdom, and all went well. Similar anticipations occur in Chinese 
history ; and it is ineredible that if Buddhism at this time (the 
fifth descendant of this king—Srongtsan Ganpo—was born in 
617 A.D. which brings the appearance “of the illustrious objects not 
far from the date of Fa-hian) pr in Kashmir, Samarkaud, 
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China, and India, some glimpse of it should not have penetrated 
to Tibet. Of such a glimpse we have here the story, and its 
distortious are strictly according to rule. 

Srongtsan Ganpo, a clearly historical personage, was at once 
a cofqueror, a religious reformer, and a pioneer of civilization. He 
removed the seat of his kingdom from the Yarlung river to Lhassa, 
where he built a palace, "called Potala, from the famous city of 
Sindh, the metropolis of the Sákya race, ancestors both of himself 
aud of the great teacher. He sulfdued the barbarians who dwelt 


between Tibet and the Chinese frontier, and harassed the kingdom 


of the Thang by raids into the heart of China itself ; atreaty was 
concluded, and he married a Chinese princess, and sent the sons of 
his nobility into. China for their education. But it was from India, 
not China, that he sought for religious instruction. His prime 
minister, Thumi Sambhota, with sixteen companions, was sent there 
on a mission, and returning with much lore and many books, framed 
the Tibetan ‘alphabet on the model of the divine alphabet of India, 
nud immed;ately applied it to the translation of Buddhistic 
manuals. His two wives, the Chinese priucess of whom I have 
spoken and a daughter of the Raja of Nepal, were devoted to the 
Buddhist faith? and each brought with her her special teraphim 
in the form of a favourite image of the Buddha, "To receive 
‘these images and in honour of the queens, the Labrang and 
—— JRamoche monasteries at Lhassa were founded. Long did the. 
= m secar evil strive against the sacred work; each night they 
7 | the waters of the neighbouring lake in stor m, and 
gyed the masonry of the previous day, but the com- 
onate saint (Avalokitesvara) and the protecting images at 
put: ae their might, and the dangerous waters were 
wthward by a subterranean passage to form the 
than even this did the great king achieve ; 
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the proud, made roads, bridges, canals and fields ; brought the grape 
and the silkworm ; in short whatever Tibet is and has is ascribed to 
him by the traditions of a grateful people. Naturally he was 
worshipped as an incarnation of the all-merciful Avalokitesvara;** 
and his minister as the embodied Manjusr?, the Lord of wisdom ; 
while his two wives were regarded as a double incarnation of Siva’s 
consort, in her benevolent and m her ferocious aspect. 

It is needless to say that this king, though no doubt the main 
features of his story are historical, assumes the place of a represent- 
tative man, and embraces in his single person the history of an 
„epoch. Neither culture nor religion can have bloomed into fuM 
flower at once, and probably we read in the history of Srovg Tsan 
Gampo's religions as wel as his social reforms the results of lone 
familiarity on the part of the Tibetans with both Indian and Chinese 
culture. In one respect, the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 
differed from its introduction into other countries, which received 
it earlier. Buddhism, like other religions, grew and developed 
itself; unlike others, it grew entirely by addition, not by trans- 
formation. The simple rules of discipline which sufficed for. 
begging monks, the simple rules of eonduct which sufficed for their 
lay disci ples, were never abrogated, and are as much in force: 
as ever they were. But over and above them a formidable b of 
— — doctrine was superadded ; and the accretions of dogma Vcnus m 

same law. "Phe first school: of dogmatists laid down curt and 
conceivable propositions, like those in the creeds,—that the Buddha 
re-existed in heaven, that he wasincarnate to save mankind, that — 
e entered into Nirvana. Nobody doubted these laika: à 
disputes there were in abundance as to the meaning of jueces suck | 
as whether Nirvana was absolute or only relative, bet the terms  — 
themselves were accepted by all. Gradually the sphere of d A | 
enlarged till it embraced things past conception—long - Y 
former Buddhas; Bodhisattvas or Buddhas denim 
now concern themselves with the care E 
Buddhas or Buddhas of the world of contemplatie 
earthly Buddhas are the pattern and reflex ; 
- contemplation regarded as the spiritual sons of 
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have indulged themselves in the belief of frightful and malignant 
deities, personifications of the terrible in nature, the whirlwind 
and the rushing tempest, and the devouring flame. These 
personifications, occurring in all the Turanian religions, seem to 
have gathered a definite form in some region of India subjected 
more or less to Aryan influences; and to have received Aryan 
designations, such as Rudra, Siva, Kali and Bhavani. They were 
propitiated with bloody offerings and with magical and unmeaning 
formulas, and the whole system, magic and all, all but the ‘bloody ^ 
sacrifices, was adopted by Buddhism, when it came to deal with 
uneducated multitudes, whom philosophical abstractions and 
sabtle metaphysical speculations could not satisfy, and who 
craved for a more sensational and blood-curdling creed. 

Buddhism was from the very first a missionary religion, and 
the missionaries of course carried with them the system as it bad 
been developed in India up to the time of their departure. To 
allthe northern countries, Northern India, especially Magadha, 
was the Metropolis of the creed, and the regions who adopted 

uddhism, continually sending to Magadha for fresh teachers and 
fresh lore, kept pace with the metropolis in the acquisition of 
new truth. Ceylon became a second focus of teaching to the 
€astern countries, and here the development seems to have earlier 
reached its climax ; the Singhalese, the Burmese, the Siamese 
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exorcísms and wonder-working formule, not to be at once adopted 
into the popular faith, and Buddhist Tibet became, what pre- 
Buddhist Tibet had in all probability been, the special home of 
magie and wonders. The famous formula of six syliables, 
om mani padme hum, or “hail to the jewel in the Lotus!” 
an invocation to Avalokitesvara, the Lotus-born, which, as we 
have seen, accompanied, in popular belief at least, the very 
first acquaintance of the Tibetans with Buddhist symbolism, is 
*verywhere.—engraved upon stone, floating in the wind on 
streainers of cloth, revolving in prayer-wheels, or uttered count- 
less times by countless numbers of the religious,—the distinguish- 
ing sign and badge of the Tibetan fórm of faith." But .the 
most important addition made by Tibet to the body of Buddhist 
doctrine—the feature which has given the country its historical 
importance,—is the belief in successive incarnations of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, successive transmigrations from one human frame to — 
another. Of course the transmigration of souls, an Indian doctrine 
based upon ethical grounds, greatly influenced Iudian Buddhism 
from the first, and the great mass of Buddhist legend in all — 
countries is based upon it. In its general form it is alwaysa —— 
rise or fall in consequence of works done in a former state. Tho — — 
good man is born again as a prince, a Brahman, a deity; the —  . 
bad man as a Sudra, a beggar, an evil spirit, a beast, or a reptile. ~~ 
But in Tibet alone, and the countries which received their religion 

from Tibet, we find the equable and continuous series of human ~ 
incarnations assumed by those saints who have devoted them- - 
selves to the care of mankind in this world. It required centuries 

to develope tLis belief in its existiung form. The king, Sron-tsan. 
Gampo, was taken. as we have seen to be an incarnation of 
Avalokitesvara, but he had no immediate follower iu that function ; 
and it is not till much later that we meet the first unt : 
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series of incarnations. Of the five kings who followed Sron-tsan 
Gampo, the monkish historians have given us no particulars. They 
fouuded no monasteries and introduced neither books, idols, nor 
missionaries. They gave the monarchy of Tibet its greatest 
extension, and Chinese annals tell that they conquered Kashgar 
and Khoten, and plundered Si-ngan-fu ; but these things concern 
not priests. The true religtous successor of Sron-tsan was his 
sixth follower on the throne, (A.D. 740-786) Thisrong-de-tsan, 
who at the outset of his reign had to contend against the anti? 
Buddhist reaction ; the nobles had set themselves against the 
new religion and the „foreign priesthood, buried the sacred 
books, and the images of Sâkya Muni, and turned the temple 
of Labrang into a slaughter-house. When the young king was 
strong enough to break the yoke, he set himself to redress 
the evils which irreligion had brought upon the land, and for 
this purpose he called from India the famous Bodhisattva, Santa 
Rakshita, and from Udyana, (Dardistán and the country on the 
Swat river, west of the Indus) the mighty magician Padma 
Sambhava,* who helped him to overeome the foes, demoniac and 
human, under whom the country groaned. Now came a further 
influx of books and pandits from India and China. The great 
Kunjur compilation in 108 volumes was edited ; the monastery of 
Samye, to this day one of the largest in Tibet, was founded; ~ 
religious zeal and religious strife prevailed everywhere ; and the 
monkish sects or orders which wear the red mitre mostly date their 
origin from this period. 

— All the history tends to show a long-continued contest between 
the hierarchy and the temporal nobility ; the grandson of the 
pious king, the apostate Lang Dharma, was driven out by a popular 
- rising headed by the Lamas, and his brother and successor, the 
pious Ralpachan, who favoured the priesthood more than any other 
ios, was murdered by an aristocratic faction who set Lang. 





Dharma again on the throne. Afresh did persecution burst on the 


= head of the saints; some were slain, some were forced to become 
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_ hunters or fishers, others sought refuge in distant provinces; 
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oks were burnt, images drowned;: and Buddhism well-nigh 
hed from the lands of U aud Tsang. At last came vengeanee ; by 
s inspiration an ascetic monk hastened to Lhassa, and murder- 
ig with an arrow as he stood contemplating the treaty with 
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so have I conquered thee, O wicked king.” But the inspiration 
was not of much avail ; more than a century elapsed before the 
scattered hierarchy returned to Lhassa ; Tibet, torn by internal 
factions, lost both territory and influence, and became a prey to 
robber-tribes ; till at length the Restoration was welcomed by all 
classes alike as the only means of bringing back peace and order. 
This Restoration, in the eleventh century, was commenced as usual 
by the summons of pandits from Hindustan, of whom Atisha was 
the chief, and was especially marked by the foundation of monastic 
establishments, one of which Ssakya, south of Teshu Lumpo, is 
to this day the principal nest in Tibet of the red-mitred sect, while 
from its foundation to the rise of the yellow sect under T’songkapa, 
its abbot held the highest rank in the Buddhist Church. The 
red sect was especially given to Saivism and magic, yet the leaders 
of this reform, Atisha and his, pupil Brombakshi or Bromton, 
the first eminent native Tibetan doctor,* seem to have 
discouraged such distortions of the religious sentiment ;* the time 
was, perhaps, not ripe for a vehement protest against them, such 
as Tsongkapa’s ; and the Ssakya monastery, the creature of Brom 
Bakshi, became a stronghold of the most ultra views and 
practices. n i 
Those who expected peace and order to follow the re-establish- 
ment of the hierarchy without any central power proved mistaken, 
Instead of barons alone, bishops and barons contended amongst 
themselves and with each other ; each seized what power he could, 
and in the “struggle the hereditary Prince-Bishop of Ssakya 
( whose family only adopted celibacy after they had begotten a 
successor) took a step which ultimately led to the loss of the 
independence of the country ; he applied to the Emperor of China 
fora patent constituting him Lord of Tibet, therein for the first 
time recognising the right of interference on the part of the 
Emperor. About the end of the twelfth century, according to - 
Georgi T who is the only authority for this part of Tibetan : 
Cs ia aS 
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worshippers. His writings are yet untranslated, and it is ditficult 
to form a definite notion of his reforms. The yellow cap seems a 
reminiscence of the yellow robes of SAkyamuni and bis disciples, and 
symbolizes a return to Buddhism in its simpler original form. In 
accordance with this he abolished clerical marriage ; he forbade 
necromancy and discouraged magic; and to this day, since the 
people will have magic, every yellow convent maintains a magi- 
cian of the red sect. He also introduced the practice of frequent 
conferences among Lamas of his sect, and these served not only 
to promote unity, but also to show the strength of his followers, 
who soon obtained, and have since kept, a distinct numerical 
superiority. 

But the most important result of his reforms, whether consciously 
instituted by him or not, was the foundation of the two great 
spiritual suecessions,—the Dalai Lamas of Lhassa and the Panchen 
Rimpoches or great Lamas of Teshá Lumpo,“—the two High 
Priests of the Tibetan religion. We have seen that early in 
the annals of Tibetan Buddhism, the princes or doctors who 
distinguished themselves by zeal or learning, were regarded 
as incarnations of the popular objects of worship, especially 
the Bodhisattvas, Manjusri and Avalokitesvara. The same hap- 
pened now, but so frequently as to become regular. Every 
successor of the grand Lama of Lhassa was regarded as an 
imearnation of Avalokitesvara; and in course of time it became. 

— the object of the priesthood, on each occasion when the 

1 became vacant, to find the infant who possessed the proper 

distinguishing marks, and consecrate him as Lama. It was 

_ assumed that the benevolent Spirit would never leave the 
— world without reproducing himself in some other human form 
to continue to preside over the welfare of his clients. The 
_ Lama of 'leshá Lumpo was -an incarnation sometimes of 
Manjusri, sometimes of Amitâbha, the Buddha of Contem- 
. plation belonging especially to the present. period; but also, 
and simultaneously, of the saintly Tsongkapa, who was himself 
_ the embodied Manjusri. All the philosophy of Buddhism 
|. prepared the mind for this belief, to us so strange; and it is not 
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Not these two great seats alone, but many other chairs, in Tivet, 
Sikkim, and Mongolia, boast a- divinity incorporate in a. succession 
of mortal bedies for their oceupaut; but the two chairs more 
immediately connected with, and spiritually dependent upon, 
the great reformer soon: assumed the pre-eminence, 

We cannot trace the origin of the Teshá.Lumpo Lamas; but as 
they were incarnations of 'Tsongkapa, the series: must have com- 
menced soon after his death. Only at certain-periods of history 
do they become prominent. Their spiritual rank.is identieal with 
that of the Dala» Lamas, but the Chinese have given-the latter 
a political position which ensures his pre-eminent. importance, 
Both bad at first the title of king (Gyalpo) and. both. held Sanads, 
as we should eall them; from» the Emperor,, but the second 
Lhassa Lama, at the beginning of the sixteenth-century, actually 
discharged the functions of temporal ruler, appointing a Depa: or 
minister, as his co-adjutor. The third. Lihassa. Lama. was: fame 
for his conversion of the Mongols, who bad: receded from: Bud 5 
aud adopted ferocious and barbarous aneestral customs. . He travelled — 
frora Lhassa to the countries beyond the great wall at the invita- 
tion of their Khagan. Has path was marked by miracles, and — 
his journey blessed “with success. . From: this journey dates the title | 
of Dalat (or Ocean) Lama, which is a Mongolian, not a Tibetan; 
word. As if the divinity were iuterfering to bind more closely the 
ties which connected Mongolia with the chair of. Lhassa, the next 
incarnation was found in Mongolia, and in the family of the 
Khagan himself. The young Lama . was: brought to Lhassa 
in his fourteenth year, and consecrated. by the Panchen Rimpoche. . 
He died young; and his successor, the fifth of the series, called. 
Navang Lobsang, or “Lord of Speech. and of excellent - wisdom — 
succeeded in troublesome times, The Ladakis attacked Tibet — 
from the west. A native usurper- called the Tsanpo ruled all ~ _ 
southern Tibet at Shigartse, perhaps with the. pus SE he 
red faction of Lamas, and Navang Lobsang was- forced to se 
foreign help. . A great army of Calmucks from. the of t 
Blue Lake entered Tibet, besieged the usurper in Shig: and- 
slew him. Their leader, Guchi (or -Guru Ew hee rour 
the Dalai Lama the title of Nomenkban, Giübamnbx; Raja. or | 
Defender of the Faith) and: as conqueror, formally e- over to 
.him the temporal sovereignty of Tia dade of Sialan dela maer m 
` left at Dam, north of the capital, for the p n o eae a 
and their descendants still occupy th bourhood. | 
this Lama, who built: Mae Toa ) 
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any right of interference in Tibetan affairs. Frequent embassies 
passed between the emperor and the Dalai Lama, but they related 
rather to the affairs of Mongolia than to those of Tibet ; and 
it is easy to conceive that the Dalai Lama's influence over 
the vast tract of country which had adopted him as spiritual 
uide rendered him an object of peculiar interest to the 
hinese court. But he was left to administer the government 
of his own country after his own fashion ; and at this time in the 


place of the Deba who, as we have seen, was formerly his co- 


adjutor, we find him nominating an officer called Tisri or Regent. 
At the time of the death of Navang Lobsang the then Regent, a 

werful and ambitious man,“ reputed to be a natural son of the 

ma, stood at the head of a party, probably consisting mainly of 
members of the hierarchy, whose object was to withstand Chinese 
influence ; and witb that view, he had connected himself with 
Galdan, the Dsungarian chief, who had carved himself out a large 
kingdom in the western part of Central Asia, extending from the 
Altai to the Pamir steppe, and from Samarkand to Khamil. The 
Regent determined, in order to maintain his own power, to conceal 
the Lama’s death, and, succeeded in doing so for sixteen years, 
He represented that the Lama was sunk in contemplation within 
his palace, aud actually showed him, or some one representing him, 


‘on two occasions, to the Chinese ambassadors. A secret shared in... 


"many could not long remain concealed from the keen-witted 

-Hi, who suspected the intrigue from the first ; but it was not 
till after the fall of the Dsungarian kingdom, and till the 

— Emperor was on his march towards the borders of Tibet, that 
_ the Regent admitted the Lama’s death, sixteen years before, 
.— and gave a publie funeral to his remains. Meanwhile he had set 
| mupa successor a young man who gave great offence by his 
= dissolute habits, which led men to doubt whether he was in very 
‘truth an incarnation of the Bodhisattva A jury of Lamas 
J— ans summoned at the Emperor’s instigation, to decide the point; 
— the Regent had, however, still sufficient influence to prevent the 
— — "deposition of his nominee, and the jury returned an ambiguous 
— —werdict. But the Calmuck prince of Dam, who had apparently 
succeeded to his grandfather's position of Nomen Khan or 
efen der- of Ceo us ith, disgusted with the profligacy- 
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made the young Lama a captive. As he was carried past the 
monastery of Brepung the monks sallied out and recovered him 3 
but the Tartar prince stormed the monastery, carried off the Lama 
to Dam, and there, according to one account, beheaded him, 
(A. D. 1706) with the full concurrence of tke Emperor. His 
successor, an adult and consecrated Lama, was forced upon Lhassa 
by the Calmuck Khan, but many, both of the priests and laymen, 
refused to believe in his genuineness, (for how could the divinity 
"have entered the body of a grown-up man?) and a rival Lama 
was set up in the person of a child, Lobsang Kalsang, who. fell 
into the Emperor’s power, and was detained by him at 'Si-ning-fu 
waiting the course of events. 

In 1717 an army of the Dsungarians," stil in arms against 
Chima, and eager to put an end to Chinese influence in Lhassa, 
which they foresaw would lead by means of the Dalai Lama, to 
the extension of Chinese power over all High Asia, crossed the 
wastes around the Tengri Nur, stormed and plundered Lhassa, 
slew the Defender of the Faith, Latsan Khan, and forced- his 
nominee Lama, to give up his bigh position, and retire into the 
monastery from whence he had been taken. The expedition was 
avowedly made on behalf of the large body of Lamas who were 
opposed to China, but the excesses they committed in their lust 
_ for plunder threw the whole hierarchy for the time on tke side of the 
Emperor, who forthwith sent an army to Tibet, drove the Dsun- 

arians back to their country, and established Chinese power in 
ideantiah (A.D. 1720.) From this date the Manchurian dynasty 
never lost its footing in Tibet. The Emperor $o far yielded to the 
wishes of the Lamaistic party as to soe their Dalai Lama, the 
prisoner of Si-ning-fu, who was straightway installed, but he — 
appointed a lay governor to manage temporal affaina,: Smith —— 
provincial vicegerents. As yet we hear nothing of a Chinese 
resident ; the Governor was a Tibetan, and the. Vice-Governors - | 
seem to have belonged to the Nomen Khan’s Tartar t QE += 
who were possibly dispersed in sears grange throughout 
the country. ái. pete sermon : 
- These arrangements dissatisfied the hierare archy, and et a 
after we find the Dalai Lama at the head of a 
who murdered the Gyalpo or temporal ruler, uA TR dily 
down by a Chinese army, aided by Polonai one of the provincial 

efects. The Dalai Lama was sent a; er into China, a pro- ——— 
ama EI in his pl 1 Polo e Gov -Gei — 
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as advisers of the Dalai Lama and the Governor-General, but in 
reality, perhaps, rather in the position of spies upon them, and 
they were supported by a body of Chiuese troops, quartered near 
the capital. 

In 1749 a new and terrible outbreak occurred, which may be 
described as the Tibetan Vespers. The second son. of Polonai 
had succeeded his father as Gyalpo and assassinated his elder 
brother, a mild and unassuming Lama, who ruled the province 
of Ngari. Nominally as a punishment for this crime, but really 
because he had been detected in a conspiracy against the Chinese 
authorities, he was invited by the Ampas to a conference iu the 
Government House and there strangled by their orders. The 
Tartar Pretorians of the guard at once rushed to arms, and aided 
by Tibetan troops, poured through the streets of Lhassa, carrying 
the Gyalpo’s head on a lance, and putting to death every Chinamau 
they met with. -The two Ampas were among the first victims 
of their fury. None escaped, except a party of four who. were 
out huntirg, and who, on their return, learning what had happened, 
arranged for their own safety, and sent the news to the. Emperor, 
now the famous Kien-long. A military expedition was, of coursé, 
at. once despatched, the third within thirty years ; but the 
Emperor saw the necessity of concession, and he made over the 
Government without reserve, to the Dalai Lama, the same one 


whom his grand-father had imprisoned, giving him four ministers ox ^ 


Kahlons, and retaining of course the two Ampas with an increased 
Chinese force. These events rest on the authority of eye witnesses, 
as they happened while the Capuchin missionaries were residing 
at the capital?  'The annihilation of the Dsungarian nation, 
which followed not long after, removed the great exciting cause of 
rebellion in Lhassa, and henceforward armed conspiracy against 
the Chinese power was no longer heard of. The Dalai Lama, 
Lobsang Kalsang, the sixth, if we omit the two interpolated and 
unrecognized Lamas, died in 1758. 

His successor was Lobsang Champal, in whose time and by 
whose instigation happened that marvellous return of the Calmueks 
settled- in Russian territory on the Volga to the land of their fore- 
fathers on the Ili, which De Quincy has so graphically described. 
It conveys a grand notion of the power of the Dalai Lama, that 
his word could set in motion a tribe located in the heart of Russia. 
The few Calmuck families who remainon the Voiga still acknow- 
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ledge his authority, although it is the interest of the Russian 
Government to prohibit any public recognition of his functions. 

At this period, the Panchen Rimboche, or Lama of Tesh 
Lunpo, that great spiritual coadjutor of the Dalai Lama, 
emerges more fully than ever before into thelight of history. Up 
to this date, be had had apparently no sharein the temporal 
power ; and though he was theoretically the equal of the Dalai 
Lama, perhaps even, as the ever-incorporate Tsongkapa, in some 
respects his superior,“ the relations of the Dalai Lama to the 
‘Tartar tribes, and the importance he thus acquired at the Chinese 
court, gave him a reputation which completely overshadowed that 
of his rival of Tesh Lunpo.. The latter, however, at this period 
attracted the attention of the two great neighbouring powers of 
Britain and China ; and while the Emperor, Kien-long now an old 
man, was pressing him to visit the Chinese court, Warren Hastings 
sent an envoy, George Bogle, to Teshá Lunpo to assure the Lama 
of the Governor-General’s good wishes, and confer about the 
affairs of Butan, in which his mediation had been requested. It is = 
probable that the personal virtues of the then Lama had secured 
for him a position which had not been enjoyed by bis predecessors ; 
it is certain that both he and his successor were recognized as 
rulers of the part of Tibet nearest to the British possessions, 
perbaps of the province of Tsang, which, according to Mr. Edgar, 
is still administered by their successors. In 1779 the old Lama 
very unwillingly undertook that expedition to China of which the 
particulars have been preserved by Turner, and which, as he antici- 
pated, proved fatal to him. He spent the winter at Kumbum, the 
birthplace of his ancestral self, the great 'Isongkapa, and his 
progress from thence to the borders of China was like a triumphal = 
procession. Mongols, Calmucks, and men of all the tribes came ~ 
out to meet him, and went away happy on the receipt of the ~ 
impression of his hand, stained with saffron, upon paper. The — 
Emperor treated him with the highest honour ; they marched into — 
Pekin together ; his stay in China was one continued festival day ; 
when suddenly he was taken ill with small-pox, and in, spite of all - 





* Writers not specially versed in tion the most honoured being living in —— 
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the Emperor’s supplications and attentions, in spite of the 
distribution of large sums in charity, he died at the end of 1780.* 
It has been suggested that he was in fact poisoned by the 
orders of Kien-long, who feared lest the friendship which he 
had formed with Hastings might lead to attacks upon the 
Chinese power in Tibet; but it seems very improbable that Kien- 
long would have taken such a circuitous method of ridding himself 
of a dangerous friend, while the narrative of Purangir, a British 
subject, who accompanied the Lama on his journey, and was 
present during the last scenes, is explicit as to the cause of his 
death. No doubt the sublime selfishness of the Emperor in com- 
pelling the old man to undertake the fatal journey across snows 
and inhospitable wastes, in order to add lustre to a birthday 
feast, appeared to himself as to his courtiers an act of bene- 
volence and condescension; and it seems not unlikely that his 
ulterior object was to increase the importance of the Teshú Lama, 
and thus raise him into a position of rivalry with the Dalai Lama. 
The Dalai Lama at this time, however, was not a person of 
much consequence in Tibet itself; his power was apparently 
usurped by the Geshub Rimbochay or Nomen Khan, an officer 
whose legitimate functions appear to be the management of the 
kingdom during a minority. 
= The rebirth of the Teshu Lama, who died in China, took place 
in the valley of the Painom River, south of Tesh Lunpo, and 
Turner, who was deputed by Warren Hastings to prosecute the 
friendly intercourse which bad commenced during the life-time 
of the late Lama, was privileged with an interview at Terpaling 
with the eighteen months’ old sage, who conducted himself 
with astonishing gravity and propriety.“ ^ His after-history is 
learned from Huc, at the time of whose visit to Tibet he was 
64 years of age, but of remarkable vigour and fine bodily 
- presence. His influence was immense, especially with the 
= Mongols; his name was never pronounced, but with joined hands 
t = pee eyes raised to heaven; he was thought to know all 
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He had instituted a fraternity, known as the Kelans, im which» 
he enrolled the pilgrims from all parts of Asia who visited him, and - 
this secret association pictured itself to his ardent imagination as — 
æ means for effecting the grandest results. Notin his present. 
life would he be the leader of the great movement; but he - 
earnestly expected it in his next transmigration, which was to take 
place in Dsungaria on the steppes which stretch from beneath. 
the Thien Shan mountains. “ Religion " he believed * will fail in all- 
hearts; only the Kelans will keep alive the sacred spark. China 
will extend her dominion over Tibet; till one day the people 
shall rise as one from slumber, and slay their oppressors to a man; . 
old or young, they shall not leave one to tell the tale. The 
Chinese Emperor will re-conquer the country, but it will be only: 
fora time ; I shall then summon my Kelans; those who are 
dead will come to life, and all will meet me inthe plains of 
Thien-Shan. I shall arm and organize a vast army, cut the 


universal monarch (Chakravarttin), the Church will raise her heads  — 
and flourish ; magnificent monasteries will rise everywhere, anā. 
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hoped to pay him a visit shortly, and transplanted more than $5,000 
families to the Khokho-Nor. In 1869, at the time of our latest 
accounts, three bands of Mongols were in motion, one towards the 
north-west of China, one westward, towards the desert of Gobi; 
and the third in the direction of Lhassa. They declared tbat all 
the signs of the sky indicated that the time of a new Mongol 
migration had arrived ; and all their thoughts were turned towards 
Tibet.) ‘The informants of the French missionaries may have 
exaggerated the danger; but we cannot refuse to believe in the 7 
existence of great uneasiness among the Mongol clans, and in the 
possibility of a raid upon Lhassa, at some not distant time. 

To resume; an event which occurred not long after-Turner’s 
visit to Tesht- Lunpo—I mean the Gurkha War—soon: checked 
the hopes then formed of frequent British intercourse with Tibet. 
The Gurkhas, who were by 1780 masters of the whole Himalaya 
from the: Satlaj to the  Tísta, embroiled themselves with: the 
Tibetans, according to their own account, because the latter refused 
to withdraw from circulation debased Nepalese coin ; but according 
to a more probable story, from pure covetousness of the wealth of 
Tibet, which had been described to them in glowing colours by a 
fugitive Tibetan, brother of the Tesha Lama who died in China. 
They made a sudden raid (1791) upon Teshú Lunpo, which they 
sacked, the young Lama with diffieulty escaping aceross the river ; 
and then returned to carry their booty home to Khatmandu. The 
Emperor demanded restitution, and on the refusal of the Nepalese, 
sent an army of 70,000 against ‘them. A fierce battle was fought at 
= Tingri-Maidan, and the Nepalese tr oops were driven from one fast- 
— — mess to another through the Himalayas, til] at length the Chinese 
army had arrived within a few marches of Khatmandu, when 
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s along the whole Himalayan frontier, and believing that the 
pany had actively assisted the Gurkhas, whose discipline and. 
-y accoutrements were modelled on ours, henceforth rigidly 
all British subjeets from roog the passes which led. 
"Tibetan. dominions. | 
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overwhelmiug proofs of his divinity that he was elected by aeclama- 
tion. He died a minor, however, one of the three successive Dalai 
Lamas whom, according to Huc's account; the Nomen Khan, an 
able and ambitious man, put to death ; one was stabbed ; the next 
killed by the falling in of a roof; the third poisoned. with his 
whole family. The Nomen Khan, whose functions would have deter- 
mined with the majority ofthe Lama, succeeded thus in retaining 
power in his hands for 28 years, (1816-1844). At length the 
four Kahlons, fearing lest another should be added to the list of 
victims, besought the Panchen Rimboche to ask the Emperors — 
interference ; he did so, and the minister, Ki-chan, who bad been 
disgraced by the Emperor for making peace with Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at Canton, was re-called from banishment, and sent 
to enquire into the conduct of the Nomen Khan, By the aid of 
torture evidence was soon procured ; Ki-chan sent in his report, 
and after three months, the people to their great consternation 
found the walls placarded with an imperial edict in three languages, 
on yellow paper, bordered with winged dragons, which condemned — — 
their ruler to perpetual banishment in the furthest part of Man- 
churia. The utmost agitation prevailed ; the Nomen Khan, a stera — 
nran, and accused of the gravest of crimes, was loved by few, bu D 
the Chinese intervention was an unheard-of humiliation. The - 
monastery of Sera was devoted to his cause ; fifteen thousaud monks — 
armed with whatever came to hand precipitated themselves on 
Lhassa with eager cries for vengeance. They rushed first to the | 
Chinese Embassy, shouting * Death to Ki-chan! Death tothe 
Chinese," but the Envoy had hidden himself in the house of the 
Kahlons ; the excited fanatics demanded that he should be made —  . 
over to them ; one of the Kahlons was torn to pieces, and = 
other three seriously wounded ; but as night fell the Lama E 
obliged to give up the strife and returned to Sera. Wher 
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but it is supplemented by the statements of the French misionaries. 

For some time back the office of Geshub who is sometimes called 
Nomen Khan (though the Nomen Khan was, as we have, seen, 
properly a foreign potentate or general called in to assist the Dalai 
Lama) had been filed by one of the heads of four of the creat 
Lhassa monasteries—Chemeling, Tengiling, Chechooling, and Ken- 
dooling,—who were called the four Lings. The Gesub now exiled 

was the Lama of Chemeling.” Ki-chan and his supporters how- 
ever promulgated an edict of the Dalai Lama and the Emperor 
declaring the four Lings for ever incapable of holding the office of 
Geshub, and Rating Lama, now a minor, who was appointed to the 
post, was represented, as we have seen by Pe-chi, whom Mr. Edgar 
calls the Shete Shaffee. At this time Pe-chi was apparently in 
alliance with the Chinese party and with the monks of some of the 
newer monasteries, especially Bripung, and in opposition to the 
national party represented by the four Lings. The Chinese envoy 

* seems," says Mr. Edgar, “to have made great changes in the ad- 
ministration of Thibet, to have remodelled the whole of the civil 
offices, to have obtained for the Ampahs the complete control of 
frontier affairs, te have bound over the Thibet Government by 
very stringent agreements to the policy of isolation, and to have 
attempted the formation of something like a militia.’ After some 
time he was made Governor of Szechuen. Then a contest broke 

out between Rating Lama, who bad attained his majority, and 
Pe-chi, who was thereby superseded. Of this struggle the 
‘French missionaries give a curious and circumstantial account. It 
appears that Pe-chi had become, or perhaps always was in his 
heart, opposed to the Chinese influence, and that the Chinese and 
the lamas of their party quietly set him aside, permitting him to 

— retire, with nominal honours, into the country. He remained in 
— — this honourable exile for four years, during which time he never 
relaxed his efforts to recover power. He secretly by his emissaries 
distributed large sums of money, so as to increase the number of 
— — his adherents ; he even took holy orders," and party to increase 
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-— he four monasteries called the Celestial monastery, whose Abbot be- 
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his reputation, partly to conceal his purposes, spent his time, so far 
as men could see, in turning the prayer-wheel and reading books 
of devotion. The opportunity soon came; the rebellions in 
Western China had the effect of stopping the pensions sent by the 
Emperor for certain Lamas, who demanded them from the Gesub ; 
he, being without funds, referred the malcontents to the Ampas, 
who were forced to conceal themselves in the Embassy ; the Lamas, 
thus thwarted, revolted against the Gesub ; he fled to Pekin, and 
‘a civil war ensued between his party, apparently the Bripung 
monks, and the revolted Lamas. Now was Pe-chi's time, his name 
was on every one's lips, and the Ampahs themselves sent for him, 
as the only man who could restore peace. He thus became Gesub; 
he did restore peace, but it was by energetic action ; he rooted out 
the adherents of the previous Gesub, that is, the Chinese party 
among the Lamas, putting many to death, and sending others into 
exi e, and even cowed the Ampas, assuring them that he could 
govern without their help; and in 1864 he ruled Lhassa with 
undisputed power. His reign was marked by more than one 
external war; with the Chantoui, independent Tibetans on the 
borders of Szechuen ; with the Gurkhas, who attempted an inva- 
sion, but whom he resisted successfully, taking several guns. 

The accounts of what happened after his death, for it seems 
certain that he was dead in 1869, vary considerably ; the mis- 
Sicnaries say that Rating Lama returned from China, and after 
another severe contest with the lamaserais of Lhassa, probably 
the four Lings, obtained the victory, and beheaded their chiefs, 
order being thus re-established for the time. But there is little 
doubt that Rating Lama died in China; and Mr. Edgar was 
distinctly informed that Pe-chi, or Shete Shaffee, was succeeded 
as Geshub by the aged Lama of Galdan,a man of great repute 
for learning and piety. On his death, which happened quite 
lately, the Dalai Lama, the intelligent boy of thirteen who was 
seen by the nameless Pandit in 1865, and who has now attained 
his majority, assumed the reins of power himself, as he was 
constitutionally entitled to do under the arrangements made by 
Kien-long in 1750. At present therefore there is no such officer 
as the Gesaub or “ king of Tibet,” who was in fact merely the ruler 
during a minority, and it is only because by chance or crime, from. 
1805 to the present time, the Dalai Lama has always been a minor, 
that the Geshub's office obtained the importance which it has lately 
possessed. I lay stress upon this because it bas been represented 
that the assumption of secular power by the Dalai Lama, of which — — 
Mr. Edgar entertains no doubt, is in some sort an indication of the  __ 
decline of Chinese influence. There may have been sı 1 
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decline, but it probably dates a little further back, and arises from 
the numerous reébellions in the western provinces of China which 
have prevented regular aud constant communication with Tibet. 
The French missionaries explicitly assert that the revolution by 
which Shete Shatfee became master of Tibet was brought about by 
this failure of communication, and we have seen the high-handed 
way in which he dealt with the Ampas,—a line which he could 
hardly have taken while Chinese influence was flourishing in the 
west. At this moment, when the Panthay insurrection has been 
suppressed, when China is according to tbe latest intelligence 
busy about the rectification of her frontiers on the side of Kashgar, 
it is uot very likely that absolute independence will be accorded 
to Tibet. And it has never been the policy of China to interfere 
minutely with Tibetan affairs ; her great objects are two, to defend 
the frontiers, and, with an eye to commerce, to exclude Europeans 
from the country. In respect of internal administration, it has 
always been her interest, for obvious reasons to support the 
Dalai Lama, and to aggrandize his position as much as possible ; 
so that the change by which the Lama has obtained personal 
power in Tibet has probably been carried out with the full concur- 
rence of the Chinese authorities. The two points which are of, 
most importance in the present state of Tibetan politics, are firstly 
the movements of the Mongols of Khokho-Nor, which may or 
may not have any connexion with the anticipations of the Panchen 
— Rimboche as described by Huc (probably not, for the missionaries 
~ represent the Mongol movements to be dissociated from, and 
- hostile to, Lamaism); and the widespread belief testified to by 
— — the Pandit that the soul of the Dalai Lama is privileged to 
— — "transmigrate thirteen times. The present Lama is said to be the 
thirteenth, and it is possible, therefore, that if Chinese influence 
‘be not actively exerted for his re-appearance, he may be the 
= fast, of, the series" -——. ^ .- 
de id UN. 
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The Chinese troops in Tibet consist, according, to the latest 
accounts, of about 4,000 only, distributed along the > frontier, and at 
Lhassa and "Teshü Lunpo. 2? "They form also the postal service, 
and are undor two tong-lings or colonels, one at Tsiamdo on the 
eastern frontier, and the other at Lhassa, but these officers have 
none except purely departmental functions. A small Civil Service 
is maintained for postal services, the administration of frontier 
provinces and so on; but the whole Chinese garrison of Tibet is 
too small to undertake any of the duties of Government proper 
or to resist an armed rising. The Tibetans could, with little difi- 
culty, cut up the whole Chinese force, and assert their independence 5 
and that they have not done so, may be ascribed to one or all of three 
causes, namely, firstly, their belief in the reserve power of China, 
as displayed frequently in the history of Tibet, and notably after 
the vespers of 1749 ; secondly, the motives which induce the Dalai 
Lama and the principal Lamas and ministers to support Chinese p 
power, namely, actual pensions paid by China to each, and in the 
case of the Dalai Lama, an immeasurable fund of influence - 
exerted on the Mongolian tribes, who largely support the Lamas” z 
dignity by their offerings. If Tibet were cut off from China i£ — 
would be the natural policy of the latter to decree the re-birth of = 
the Lama in one of the great northern monasteries, or to transfer = 
his functions to one of the powerful Mongolian Lamas incarnate. 
"Phe third ground is what 1 have already ‘referred to, the actual = 
independence of Tibet in all but foreign relations, and the absten- 
tion of the 'Chinese from direct interference with Government. 
Tibet would gain nothing by the change except the admission 
of Europeans—a problematical benefit from a Tibetan point of 
*view. —— — 

The space I have at my disposal does not allow me to enter into 
details on the character of the Tibetans, their manners, institu- — 
tions, and social customs, of which some notion may be derived  - 





a CERE A Po e a 
been born in 1856 (which agrees with day except to eat food and C L 
the Pandits statement of his age) horses. In order to make sure that. | 
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from the pages of the Abbé Huc; but I must devote a few con- 
eluding words to the known facts on the subject of trade.” 

The Tibetans are eminently a commercial people, and it is stated 
that every person in. authority, including even the Chief Lamas 
of the monasteries, keeps an agent and carries on trade on his 
own account. Besides this, a large number of Mussulman traders 
from Kashmir are located in the capital. The inhospitable nature 
of the country, which produces few articles that are required by the 
rest of the world, makes bullion an important article of export, 
and there is no doubt that with a more careful exploitation of the 
mines of silver and gold which abound in Tibet, commercial 
transactions would assume larger proportions. Silver especially 
seems to be frequent even near Lhassa, but the autborities prohibit 
the working of the mines, it is said from a superstition that it 

would bring impoverishment to the country, and cause the men to 
degenerate. There is no prohibition against working the. gold: 
mines; and those of Thok Jalung in 32° 30' N. latitude, north of 
Kailas, and under the still loftier peaks of Aling Gangri, are said» 
to be especially preductive. 

The commerce of Tibet with China is carried on almost entirely 
along the great road between Tatsianlu and Lhassa. The Chinese 
import into Tibet tea, cotton fabrics, thread, porcelains, and Yunan 
ponies, and receive from Tibet silver, salt, blankets and other 
woollen goods, furs, drugs, and musk. Brick tea is the especial article’ 
of import from this side. It is made mostly in the neighbourhood of 

—— "Xa-tsow in Szechuan from a hedgerow tree fifteen feet high, with. 
— — @ large and coarse leaf^ “The packet of four bricks (weighing 5 
E - ibs. each) is bought at Tatsien-lu for about six and. fourpence ; it 
sells at Lhassa for £1-4 to £1-8, and at a much greater sum in tho — 
. districts which lie off the grand road. It is clear, therefore, that our 
. Darjeeli anters could supply Lhassa with tea which would: 
Ithe Chinese tea at a very considerable profit, and 
"make a. still larger profit by supplyiag the country which: 
et ween Lhassa aud the frontier of Sikkim. The better teas: 
T | orted,.and they cost about two rupees a pound at 
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Lhassa. M. Desgodins calculates the annual supply of tea at 
about six millions of pounds, producing uot less than an income 
of £300,000. Chinese cottons are largely imported into Eastern 
Tibet, but at Lhassa their place is supplied by Indian goods. Silks 
of good striking colours sell at about their weight in silver, and 
are generally brought from the north of China through the Khokho--- 
Nor country. 

China imports from Tibet a large quantity of silver, including 
great numbers of English rupees melted down into ingots. 
Some of this finds its way through Ladak, but a large quan- 
tity passes into Tibet from Assam, by the 'l'owang route, as the 
Tibetans who come down to our frontier fairs for trade generally 
take money in exchange for their goods. ‘The inhabitants of the 
mountainous country of Szechuen clothe themselves to a ereat 
extent in Tibetan blankets. ‘Tibetan inusk is much esteenied in 
China, and there is a great demand for it, but it reaches the sea- 
coast in a very adulter ated st: ite ; the best musk is said to be that 
produced in the Mishmi country, and this trade, at least, ought to 
come into our own hands. Salt is abundant in all parts of Tibet 
and is produced by solar evaporation in shallow pits. Tibet suppli: 
part of Szechuen, the whole of Yunan, and all the wild trib: 
along the Lou-tse-kiang aud in the north of Birma. == = =m nn. 

Of the trade with the north we know very little. cece 
States that from Jelung in Tartary are brought gold lace, silks, E 
precious gems, carpets of a superior manufacture, horse saddles, 
horses, and a very large kind of dumba sheep. ha m 

Between Tibet and India there is a considerable trade through ——— 
Kashmir and Ladakh ; some also passes through Nepal and Bhotan, — 

“especially Towang to the east, where ‘Tibetan territory ac 
marches with our frontiers. English woollen cloths are 
sought after in Tibet, but they have apparently to cont 
importations from Russia. M. Desgodins saw numer 
on their way to the salt works wrapped i in wax-cloth 
name of a Halifax maker, and he says they appe 
for Tibet, where they sell well, thoug ch the qualit 
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indigo” says Mr. Edgar “is very great, and the profit on it 
is greater than that on any other import, varying from 50 to 100 
per cent on the cost of importing the article. This is accounted 
for by an alleged difficulty in getting it in small quantities from 
the producers, which creates a practical monopoly in favour of 


- traders with what is for Tibet, a large capital, while the use of 


the dye is universal in tbe country.” Corals also form a large 
item of the Indian imports ; the preference is for round grains 
pierced, or oval grains with the ends truncated, and pierced through 
.the length ; a piece as large as a pea fetches its weight in gold, 
and the price augments with the size; the darkest colours are 
the most esteemed. Turquoises and other precious stones, and 
pearls, are much imported. Rice is mainly imported for the use 
of the Chinese residents. 

The chief exports from Tibet by the Nepal and Ladakh routes 
are blankets, nrusk, yaks’ tails, borax, ponies, gold and silver. 
The Kashmír merchants almost always pay in bullion for the 
articles imported by them, and much of the silver is that which 
has eutered Tibet by the Towang route. Tea is brought iuto 
Dárjíling from Tibet for the use of the natives—a fact which does 
not tell for the enterprise of our planters. "Tibetan salt also 
is sold in the market at Hs. 2 a maund less than the price of 
sea-borne salt; but the demand will probably cease with the 
opening of the railway. Coarse blankets command a good sale 
in Dárjíung, and musk, chowries, and silk piece-goods also enter 
our frontier. 

—f a good frontier road were opened through Sikkim, Mr. Edgar 
believes that large quantities of cows and sheep, ghé and wool 
would find their way into India. The real wealth of Tibet 
consists in its herds and flocks; and its mutton is said to be 
the best in the world. All traffic is at present taken on Bhutias' 
‘backs; but Sir George Campbell has pressed for a road, and was 
T n that a line into the Chumbi Valley, that outlying spur 
X Tibetan territory which stretches between Sikkim and Butan, 
vould be the best for traffic, and would give Europeans an 
rtunity of visiting Tibet; the change from moist Bengal 
he dry plateau climate could not but be beneficial. He has 

ested the Government of India, now that the Chinese 
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Darjiling-made tea, and so cut off a large item of Chinese trade. 
''he one point on which the Chinese authorities 1usist, and on which 
it is of no use to argue with thein; is that the Lamaistic religion 
would suffer from our presence in China; the Dalai Lama is, as 
L have often said, a functionary of the greatest importanee in the 
imperial management of Mongolia, and. although the Tibetans 
themselves have apparently no objection to our presence, as. is 
gathered from the history of Huc's residence in- Lhassa, and from all 
the statements they make to our frontier officers, yet it suits the 
Chinese to insist that the Tibetans fear the visits of Europeans. 
The letter to the Sikkim Raja protesting against Mr. Edgar's 
entry into Tibet was addressed, not by the Dalai Lama or the 
Gyalpo, but by the two Ampahs or Chinese ministers; and the 
representation to the Emperor against Mr. Cooper’s visit emanated | 
also from the Chinese authorities ; but the latter letter throws the 
whole onws of the prohibition upon the “obstinate and determined 
character" of the Lamas.* 
I had intended to give a mere review of Mr. Edgar’s interesting 


aud suggestive report; but the interest of the subject has led 


me beyond these bounds, and as I have not been able to find 
a correct sketch. of Tibetan history in any English book, I have 
done my best to supply the deficiency. I have endeavoured for 
the most part to confine myself to information which is not 
accessible in any of. the ordinary English sources, and trust that 
short-comings may be pardoned in a paper prepared under the 
pressure of official duties, and under circumstances which neces- 
sitated very hasty work. In conclusion, I must express the hope 
that Mr. Edgar, whose position on the frontier gives him ample 
opportunities for enquiry, and whose culture and inteiligence 
exceptionally qualify him for the task, will not relax his efforts 
to obtain information on the points on which our knowledge is. 


still deficient, and will successfully treat the subject which I have - 
only roughly dealt with. EX ace s 


WILFRED L. HEELEY. Cnt 
M TUUM ol 
. 5 Seep., 17 of Mr. Edgar's Report; 
also Cooper, pp. 468-71. “In the 25th 
year of l'ookuang (1846) two English- 


deities of Ime E after year the 
people were afflicted with various 


at once offended all the tutelary — — 


men (what an affront to Huc and 
Gabet !) suddenly made their appear- 
ance in Tibet, and were immediately 
sent back to the place from whence 


sicknesses, the horses and cattle were 
struck with epidemics, the lansd was - 
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ART. VIII.—RUSTIC BENGAL. 





I.—THE VILLAGE. 


“IR H. MAINE' * Village Communities” and other recently 
published books, have served to make w idely known in 
England the important place which the “ village " holds in Indian 
Political Economy, and it may not be without use to endeavour to 
describe for English readers even in this country a type specimen 
of an agricultural village as it exists in Bengal at the present day ; 
for it differs as much from an English village, as two things bear- 
ing the same designation can well be conceived to differ. 

There is but one form of landscape to be seen in deltaic Bengal 
and that a very simple one. From the sea line of the Sunder- 
bunds on the South, to the curve which passing through Dacca, 
Pubna, Moorsheedabad, forms the lower houndary of the red 
land of the North, the whole country is almost a perfectly level 
alluvial plain. It exhibits generally large open spaces—sometimes 
very large—limited to the eye by, heavy masses of foliage, These 

|. open spaces, during the height of the South-West Monsoon, are 
.— . more or less covered with water; at the end of the raius by 
| green waving swarths of rice ; and in the dry season are to a 
arge extent fallow ground, varied by plots of the different cold 
[SC 
er (or Tee crops. 
ore exist it almost no roads ; that is to say, except a few trunk 
: ‘communication between the capital and the district 
towns, there are almost none of the European sort, only irregular 
~ tracts, $o nes traversable by wheels, along the balks (or 'ails) 
€ “whic hi divide. and sub-divide the soil into small cultivated patches 
— or khéts. The few other roads which do exist, are Aachcha, d. 
C tall ad, pm. pretty near], useless except in the dry season.* - 
function of main roads as the means of locomotion anil 
f goo s ris. penadi in a large part of Bengal by innu- 
hals o als which branching out from the great rivers 
d , Megna, &c., intersect the country ia. “a 
lix Pm them. is somewhat monot« 
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on their upper margin. But now and then extremely pretty 
scenes occur, where mango topes and bamboo clumps, straggling 
with broken front over and along the top, partially disclose the 
picturesque dwellings which are clustered beneath heir shade. 
River craft of elegant shape and quaintly loaded cargoes are 
drawn to the ghdt, as the sloping ramp is called, or are. moored 
in the water way ; and at the bathing hour of early noon the 
shallower water becomes alive with groups of men, women and 
children immersed to the waist, and performing their daily ablu- 
tions in truly oriental fashion. 
Whether a village is thus placed on the high bank of a khal, 
or is situated inland, it invariably stands on relatively elevated 
ground above reach of the waters which clothe the Bengal world 
annually during the period of rains, and is almost as invariably 
hidden, so to speak, dwelling by dwelling i in the midst of jungle. 
In fact the masses of seemingly forest growth, which appear to 
bound the open spaces of the ordinary landscape, are commen 
but villages in a pleasant disguise. = 
These can be approached. on every side across the khéts by = 
passing along the dividing (ai/s) balks. No trace of a mé ae c" 
of any order in. the arrangement of the houses is usually. 
discerned in them. TER TM. 
Perhaps, it would be correct to say that there are no house. in 
The European sense; each dwelling is a small group of huts 
generally four, and is conveniently termed a homestead. This is " 
the unit of the material, out of which every village is constructed, 
and therefore merits a particular description. DE 
The site of the group is a very carefully levelled platform, raised - E 
somewhat above the general elevation of the village land, r roughly — 
Square in outline and containing say about $800 or. 1,000 quare — — 
yards in area. The huts of which the homestead is com posec —- 
made of bamboo and matting, or of bamboo wattled a in ast 2 
over with mud, sometimes of mud alone, the floor n 
being again raised of mud above the level of the: 
is one apartment only about 20 feet long a ds 
commonly without a window ; ; the. side wa w, t 
high peaked, with gracefully curve d ridge, anc che 
a jungle grass 3 the eaves. project considerably for 
 verandahs on the | ad front iut. aese hu 
ranged on the sides of- the form facing inwards, = 
; seldom touch one ux ` ot the j — 
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The principal hut often has, iu addition to the door which opens 
on this interior quadrangle or house-space, a second door and well- 
kept verandah on the opposite side opening on the path, by which 
the dwelling cau be best approached. This is the baitakháma 
(sitting room) and is the place where strangers, or men not belong- 
ing to the family are received. It is also very commonly the 
sleeping place of the male members of the family at night. The 
mud floor of the hut or verandah spread with a mat is all the 
accommodation needed for this purpose; though the head of the 
house or other favoured individual may afford himself the luxury 
of a charpoy, which is simply sacking, or a coarsely made web 
of tape or cord, stretched across a rude Four- legged frame of wood. 
The hut, which ‘stands on the further side of the “quadrangle, facing 
the baitakhdna, is appropriated to the women and children, one 
of the two others contains the chula or mud fireplace and serves the 
purpose of kitchen, and the fourth is a gola or store-room of grain. 
in one of the buts, whether in the quadrangle or outside, will be the 
dhenkhi and that hut generally goes by the name of dhenkhi- 
ghar. The dhenki is an indispensable domestic utensil, a very 
large pestie and mortar, the main purpose of which is to husk 
rice. The mortar is commonly a vessel excavated out of a log 
of wood, and is sunk in the ground ; the pestle is the hammer 
head (also wooden) of a horizontal lever bar which works onta 
low post or support, and the other arm of which "is depressed by 
one or two women applying their -weight to it; upon their 
relieving this arm of their weight the hammer falling pounds the 
: pay a in the mortar, and by the continuance of this operation the 

ofthe grain is rubbed off. Paddy, the grain of rice, somewhat 
. pe he resembles barley, and must be husked before it can be 
t is surprising how effectively thé denk attains its object. 
If the family is more than ordinarily well off, the house group 
may contain more than four huts; there will often be a hut or 
shed open at the sides in which the cattle are tethered, carrying 
Een loft the primitive plough and other small implements 
e figure of ù : also in Hindu houses a thalwrbári, or hut in which 
at the family deity or patron saint is preserved. | 
‘he Vien the number of huts exceeds four in all, one or more as the 
bou: &c., or even the dhenki-ghar will commonly be 
side the oeae: perhaps in front of or near to 
» px p DUM an 
eac MT is generally een in anc 
rc ee as mango, pipal, palm 
ew herbs and s 
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bounds; thougb very rarely a tolerably neat fente of some sort 
may be met with. The women of the family keep the hardened 
mud floor of the house-space, of the principal huts and of the 
verandahs, scrupulously clean, and often adorn the front wall of the 
baitakhana with grotesque figuresin chalk. But as a rule, the 
remainder of the homestead compound is in a most negleeted dirty 
condition ; even the small vegetable plots are commonly little 
more than irregular scratchings in the midst of low jungle under- 
growth. There is nothing resembling a well-kept garden and there 
are no flowers. The modern Bengali has a very imperfect appre- 
ciation of neatness under any circumstances and is absolutely 
incapable unassisted of drawing either a straight line or an evenly 
curved line; the traces left by his plough, the edges of his little 
fields, the rows of his planted paddy, &c., exhibit as little order or 
method as the marks of the famous inked spider legs across the 
sheet of paper. 

The ordinary agricultural village of Bengal is but a closely 
packed aggregate. of such homesteads as that. just deecribed differ- 
ing from e: ich other only in small particulars according to the 
means and occupations of their owners, and more or less concealed 
among the trees of their compounds. There is too, here and there, 
waste land in the shape of unoccupied sites for dwellings, and also 
tanks or ponds of water in the excavations, which furnished the 
earth for the construction of the homestead, platforms, &c. 

'These tanks are often rich in all sorts of abominations overhung 
with jungle, and surface-covered with shiny pond-weed ; but they 
are nevertheless among the most precious possessions of the village. 
The people bathe there, cleanse their body cloths, get their 
drinking water and even catch fish in them. For, it should be 
mentioned that in Bengal every pool of water swarms with fish, 
small or great; the very ditches, g gutters and hollows which have. 
been dried up ‘for months, on the first heavy downfall filling them, - 
turn out to be complete preserves of little fish and it is strange - 
on such an occasion to see men, women and children on all sides 
with every conceivable form of net straining the waters for their- 
scaly prey. Sometimes a fortunate or a wealthy ryot hasa tank: 
attached to his homestead, all his ounti which his paigb at 
have no right to resort. 

To find a particular ‘dwelling among. suche. quads as gere is 
an almost impossible task for a stranger. The narrow lage 
which threading deviously in. and out between the scarcely dis-  — 
tinguished compounds, passing under trees and over mounds 
around the tanks and cross - -the rare maidén (green) auswer D 
the streets and lanes of an English village. but i in truth 
constitute a Tid e of Mg Santee: ae the | initiated : 
RAE eel uoa DELI IN E IIR om ERE 
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The land which the cultivators of the village, że.. the bulk 
of the inhabitants, till, is a portion of the lowei lvi ing plain outside 
and around the village. The family of a homestead which may 
consist of a father and sons, or of brothers or of cousins, usually 
cultivates from 2 to 10 acres in the whole, made up of several 
plots, which often lie at some distance from one another. The 
men go out to their work at daybreak, plough on shoulder 
driving their cattle before them along the nearest village path 
which leads to the open ; sometimes they return at noon for a meal 
and a bathe in the tank, ‘and afterwards go outa second time to 
their work, but oftener they remain out till the afternoon, having 
some food brought to them about midday by the children. One 
man and his young son (ten or twelve years old) with a plough 
and a pair of oxen will cultivate as much as three acres, and so on 
in proportion.* There is uo purely agricultural labouring class as 
we English know it. Small cultivators and the superfluons hands 
of a family will work spare times for hire on their neighbours’ 
land, and in some villages where the occupation of a caste, say the 
weaver's caste, has died a natural death; the members, forced to 
earn their livelihood by manual labour, amongst other employments 
take to labour on the land for wages. For the harvest a some- 
what peculiar arrangement is often made. ‘The paddy grown on 
land in one situation will ripen. samewhat later or earlier than 
paddy grown under slightly different circumstances, t and so sma 
yangs of cultivators from one village or district will go to help the 
fivators of a distant village to cut their paddy, this assistance 
ig returned if needed. The remuneration received for this work iA 
Ek lly one bundle out of every five, or out of every seven, that 
Men d The foreigners build a mat hut for themselves in the 
xtemp ‘a threshing-floor and after having com- 
Doa Tere T rice carry home their bags of grain. The large 
ic of agricultural ‘cultivation: and landholding “will be treated of 
jater page. PMS ' 
ips the most striking TU apparent in the village com- 
s seen by the European eye, is the seeming uniformi 
iys and manners of PN ditio life of all the component 
iniformity which from its comprehensiveness. indicates. 
f refi nement. mie one end to the other of the vill. 
Y this o presents "Sind reely any variation of ea ilan 
occupant tes pre a comp arative y wealt 
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wealthier and more influential man is pakka or brick bwilt, but it is 
seldom on this account superior in appearance to the thatched 
bamboo homestead of his neighborr. On the contrary, it is 
generally out of repair and partially broken down Its plan is 
quadrangular, like that of the homestead, with a similar arrange- 
meut of offices, and being closed in with its own walls is, as a rule, 
very dismal aud dirty ou the inside. ‘Fhe interior courtyard by its 
untidiness and unkempt aspect, commonly offers a striking con- 
trast to the wholesome cleanliness of the open homestead uthun. 
Little more is to be found in tbe front apartment than iu the 
baitukhana hut of the peasant, if he has one. Probably the one 
man will have finer and more numerous body cloths than the other 
and better blankets; his cooking utensils and other domestic 
articles (very few in all) may be of brass instead of earthenware, 
his hukhas of metal, or even silver-mounted, instead of a cocoa- 
nut shell—his women will wear richer and a greater quantity of 
ornaments than the women of bis neighbour. He may havea 
wooden gadki (tukhtaposk) or low platform iu bis receiving room, 
on which he and his guests or clients may sit cross-legged, slightly 
raised above the earthen floor. He may have a richly carved tn 
place of a plain, sanduk, or strong box, for the custody of his 
valuables, or even a plurality of them. But both households. will 
conform to the same general habits of life, and those very primi- 
tive. ‘The food of the two is pretty much alike, rice in some form 
or another, and curry ; and this is eaten by taking it out of the 
platter or off the plantain leaf with the fingers. The appliances of _ 
a slightly advanced stage of manners such as anything in the 
shape of knives and forks and spoons for eating purposes, tables, 
chairs, &c., are almost unknown. 

At home, and while at work, most men go naked, all but the 
dhotéi or loin cloth, atd very commonly -` ildren of both sexes up 
to the age of six or seven years are a’ .xutely naked. In Europe, 
as men rise above the poorer classes in means, they apply their 
savings in the first instance to the increase of personal comfort, 
convenience, the better keeping of their houses, and its incidents, 
the garden, &c. This appears not to be the case in Bengal to any 
great extent. Often the foreigner’s eye. can detect but little = 
distinction between the homesteads and surroundings of the almost 
pauper peasant and those of the retired well-to-do tradesman. 
The mode in which. the possession of wealth is made apparent, is 
ordinarily by the expenditure of money at family ceremonies, such 
as marriages, shraddhus (funeral obsequies) and readings of — 
national and religious epies, the Bhagbut, Ramayan, aud so: 
On the occasions of shudis and shkraddhas the costis iu the | 
ation and purchase of offerings, presents and payments to E 
priests, presents to, aud the feeding of, Brahm 
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For the readings, the Brahman narrator (kathak) 18° paid 
very highly, and both he and his audience are sometimes main- 
tained for several days by the employer. Then certain religious 
festivals are kept annually by such families as can atford to do so. 
In particular Kali’s in Kartik (October) Laksmi's at about the 
same time and Saraswati’s or Sri Panchami’s in Mach (end of 
January). Aud ceremonies in hovour of Durga are commonly 
petformed by well-to-do people. At these times, rich families 
spend very large -sums of money, indeed. The social respect, 
which is everywhere commanded by the possession of wealth, 
seems to be meted out in Bengal very much according to the mode 
or degree of magnificence with which these semi-public family 
duties are performed, and thus it happens that even in the most 
‘out-of-the-way agricultural village, such small ostentation in this 
"way as can be attained unto, is the first aim of the petty capitalist 
in preference to any effort at improving the conditions of his daily 
life. The people are still in a stage of civilization, in which the 
advantages of refinement and convenience in the manner of living 
are unfelt, and the exciting pleasures of the spectacle all powerful. 
In village families, the women are almost all alike absolutely 
ignorant and superstitious. Their dress is a coarse cloth with rude 
ornaments on their arms and ankles. They do all the meuial work 
of the household, even when the family ranks among the better 
classes. Their habit of going daily to the tanks to ‘fetch water 
and for washing gives them opportunity for gossip and searching 
of reputations which is seldom lost and often produces a bitter 
= fruit. The religious creed of both men and women is most crudę 
E formed, at best a tanglea tissue of mythological fable) 
Such. “worship ‘as is not vicarious, is fetish and deprecatory — 
— J in its object. Women especially, probably from their greater 
d ignorance sand | restrained condition of life, are disposed to 
- attribute’ even common incidents to the agency of invisible 
beings. There are for them jungle spirits, and river spirits, head- 
less ed its, six-handed goddesses, ghosts, goblins, and in some 
Ditakis firmly believed in. An old woman 
ay ants i -eertain to be looked upon as a witch, and 
cod ee aedi from appearing before such a one. 
| ee with the purpose of averting future ills. 
half faith, grows out of these elements and 
every considerable village. . Signs - 
rly sought for, and | bear eac iSS 
~= sneezing . i 
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sittings, and uprisings, walking, sleeping, eating, drinking may be 

said to be subject to the arbitrary control of spiritual agencies ; 
and aimitis body of Astrologers finds employment aud a not 
despicable means of living, in the inter pretation of the phenomena, 
by whieh these supernatural governors allow their will or intention 
to be discovered.* 

The plot of ground on which the homestead stands and the 
small surrounding compound which goes with it, is hired of a 
superior hoider. A common rent is Re. 1, 1-4 1-8 per annum 
for the homestead plot, and somewhat less for the attached piece. 
The buildings, however, which censtitute the homestead, are 
usually constructed by the tenant and belong to him. Should. 
he move to another place, he may take away ‘the materials or sell 
them. ‘This is one reason why mud, mat and bamboo dwellings 
are the rule aud pakka (brick built) houses the exception: The — 
largest mat hut of a homestead will cost from Rs. 39 to 50 
to build entirety anew. The chuiha or cooking stove is made, of 
mud, by the women. ‘lhe dao or bill-hook, which as tool is- the - n 
Bengals very jack-of-all-trades, is got from the village black- 
smith fora few annas. The plough handle of the cultivator: i LA 
prepared almost for nothing by ‘the ryot himself, perhaps w — — 
the assistance of the village carpenter, and its toe is» | 
iron by the village blacksmith for one rupee-- An average pair - 
ot bulloeks may “be obtained for Rs. 20, aud the. price of the few - 
earthenpots and pans, of various sorts, which constitute the - 
necessary utensils for hóseiteld lecce iine may ‘be recka id 

ice, ery 

E From such facts as these an idea may he faratan of iare e e = 
ingly scanty dimensions of the ordinary villager's svecuimmii lee = 
capital; and too often of this, even a large proportion r erely | 
represents a debt due to the mAhájan. The extreme poverty —— 
by far the largest portion, é.¢., the bulk of the populatic 

Bengal (the richest part of India) is seldom» rightly 
by English people, who have not had- io 
it. It is the tropieal climate and the tropical fe 
rice which E life, and a certain low 
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maintained on a minimum of means, Seven rupees a month is 
a sufficient income wherewith to support a whole family. Food 
is the principal item of expeuse, and probably one rupee eight 
annuas a month will in most parts of Bengal suffice to feed an 
adult mau and twelve annas a woman even in a well-to-do 
establishment. Such of the villagers as are cultivators generally 
have sufficient rice of their owu growth for the house consumption ; 
the little cash which they require is the produce of the sale of the 
Rubbee (cold weather) crops. The other villagers buy their rice 
unhusked (paddy) from time to time in small quantities, and all 
alike get their salt, tobacco (if they do not grow this), qur, oil, 
masala, almost daily at the general dealer's (modi) shop. Pur- 
chases in money value so small as these, namely, the daily pur- 
chases of the curry spices needed by one whose whole subsistence 
for a “month is covered by one rupee eight annas obviously calls 
for a diminutive coin. The pice or } part of an anna which is 
the lowest piece struck by the Mint is not sufficiently small, and 
cowries at tlie rate of about 5120 to the rupee are universally em- 
ployed to supplement the currency. 

The mode's shop is a conspicuous feature in the village. Ina 
large village there will be three or four of them, each placed in a 
more or less advantageous position, relative to the village paths, 
such as at a point where two or more thoroughfares meet, in a 
comparatively open situation, or in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the weekly or bi-weekly Aá£ is held. The shop (in eastern 

ugal) is most commonly a bamboo and mat hut, sometimes the 
front one so to speak of the homestead set, sometimes standing 
singly. ‘Lo open shop, the mat side next the path or road way 
is either removed altogether or swung up round its upper edge as 
a hinge, and supported on a bamboo post, pent house fashion. The 
- wares then stand exhibited according to their character, seeds and 

spices in eurthen or wooden platters on the. front edge of the low 
counter which the raised. floor forms, caked palm sugar (guvh), 
mustard and other oils, salt, rice in various stages of preparation 
- in somewhat large open mouthed vessels set a little farther behind, 
and quite in the rear broad sacks of unbusked rice or paddy 
(dán );on the side walls are bung the tiny paper kites which 


ou e Beugali, child and man alike, is so fond of flying, all sizes of 
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reels, coarse twines, rude and primitive pictures, charms, &c., 
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ally when the modi does business in a large way, the hut which 
constitutes his shop may be big enough to admit the purchaser, 
and then the articles will be piled on roughly formed tables or 
benches. If the sale of cloths, piecegoods, be added to the usual 
modis business, a separate side of the hut furnished with a low 
takhtaposh is generally set apart for this purpose. The modé 
then becomes more properly a »noháj:n, and the bamboo hut will 
usually be replaced by a pukka brick built room. 

A market or /dt is held in most villages twice a week. The 
market-place is a nothing more thau a tolerably open part of the 
elevated village side. If one or two large pipal trees overshadow 
it, so much the better, but it is rare that any artificial structures 
in the way of stalls exist for the protection of the sellers and their 
goods; when they do so, they are simply long narrow lines of low 
shed roofs covering a raised floor, and supported on bamboo posts, 
without side walls of any kind. 





* See paper of Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra in Journal of Asiatic Society 
of Beugal for 1873, Part I, No. 1. 

+ The characteristic of Muhamoain- 
dan architecture tn India is the hemis- 

berical dome roof. ‘This requires a 
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the Ter re f the oblongis made some to 
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set up a båt, and forbid his ryots (which may be sub-mode trans- 
lated tenants) to go to the Ad@é of his rival. If orders to this effect 
fail of success, resort is sometimes had to force, and so it happens 
that the bolding of Adis has become fraught with danger to the 
Queen's peace, and the legislature has found it necessary to give 
extraordinary preventive powers to the Magistrate. 

If the village, or any substantial portion of it, is inhabited by 
Musalmans, there will be a masjid (or mosque) in it. This 
may be a pakka (brick) building, if the community has at any 
time possessed n member zealous and rich enough to defray the 
cost of erecting it. More commonly it is of mat and bamboo. 
Almost always, "of whatever material constructed, it exhibits one 
typical form, namely, a long narrow room (often in three more or 

— Jess distinctly marked divisions) closed at each end, on one side, 
and having the other side entirely open to a sort of rectangular 
courtyard or inclosure.f The mulla, who officiates there may be 
‘a tradesman, or modi, gifted with a smattering of Arabic sufficient 
= to enable him to read the Korán. He is in theor y chosen by the 
mahalla (Muhammadan quarter) but practically the office is heredi- 
tary and is remunerated by small money payments made on occa- 
‘sions of marriages and other ceremonies. 
~ In passing along a village path one may come upon a group of 
= 10 or 20 almost naked children, squatting under a pipal tree near 
— a homestead, or even under a thatched verandah appurtenaty 
=, ato, and engaged in marking letters on a plantain or palm leaf, 
in doing sums on a broken piece of foreign slate or even on the 
round before them. ‘This is a putshdla or hedge school, 
eels: indigenous means of educating the rising genera- 
aient aid and otherwise, has under the 
e, bee en" developed. into a most potent instrument for 
` primary instraction. It still in its original meagre- 
dir eost: eou rey villages, serving in an infinitesimal 
meet the needs needs of an enormous class which the more 
peanized schools as yet fail to reach. The instruction 
E ven gratis, for it is contrary to an oriental's 
s feelings of propriety that learning of any peort 
aid for. It is a heavenly gift to be € comi 
peor dle, the “Brahmans, ME o E 
orn ‘classes TOR but i in thes ate 
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his eye on the group of urchins, squatting under the eaves of his 


shop-hut. Although there is no regular pay for the duty, the 
iustructor does not any more than other folks do his small work 
for nothing ; on the occurrence of special events in his family the 


parents of his pupils make him a small present of rice or ddl, or 
even a piece of cloth, and when a child achieves a marked stage in 
its progress, say the end of the alphabet, words of one syllable; 
&c., a similar recognition of the occasion is made. A Brahman 
guru will in addition get his share of the gifts to Brahmans 
which form so serious an item of expense in the celebration of 
the many festivals, and ceremonies obligatory on a. well-to-do 
Bengali. 

In parts of Bengal, noted for the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, such as Vikrampur and Naddea, something answering 
very remotely to an old-fashioned English Grammar School may 
now and then be met with. A turn of the village path will 
bring you to a Tol: there within a half open mat shed sit cross- 
legged on the raised mud floor ten or a dozen Brahman youths, 
decently clothed, with Sanskrit manuscripts on their Japs. They 
are learning grammar from the wonderful work of that chief. of 
all Grammarians Panini or more probably from Bopa: Deva's 
book or are transcribing sacred rolls. Each remains some cao 

__, three or even more years at this. very monotonous | employment, 
until he is able to pass on to the home of deepest learning No- 
bodweep. A rude shelf of bamboo laths, carries a few rolls of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, and this is all the furniture of the Tol. 
The master of the Tolis a Brahman Pandit who in obedience to 
the Hindu principle, not only teaches but maintains his scholars. 
He is sometimes, though not often, a very learned man, if learn- — 
ing means knowledge “of the Sanskrit language and of the pecu- 















liar philosophy enshrined in it : and he is always personally; p = 
His means of maintaining himself and his disciples are supplie = 
in like manner as, though with fuller measure, than; the cas 
with the Guru Muhasoy. The Pandit, who di 4 ul | 
school, gets a Benjamin's share of presents at a nonies | e = 


feasts; and all the richer Hindus of of the neighbour urhood contribute — 
to his needs. dle, spendi thegmogi. S, Sa vo mon —= 
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able subsistence, and wretched creatures they are to the European 
eye, emaciated and haggard, with but little that can be ealled cloth- 
ing. Yet somewhat coarsely garrulous, they seem contented enough 
and certainly manage by mat weaving and such like handy work, 
or when occasion offers by menial service, or perhaps oftener still 
by the aid of kindly gifts from neighbours, to gain a not alto- 
gether precarious subsistence. 

And few villages are withont one or more specimens of the 
Byragi, and his female companion, coarse licensed mendicants 
of a religious order, in whose homestead one of the huts will be 
a thakurbári of Krishna (an incarnation of Vishnu) whereat 
the members of the very numerous sect of Boistubs or Vaisnabas 
(Vishnubites) on certain festivals lay their offerings. The Byragi 
may be termed the religious minister of one of the sects, which 
owe their origin to the great reformer, Chaitanya little more than 
three hundred years ago, or perhaps more correctly a member 
of an ascetic religious order. He has generally the reputation 
of leading a grossly sensual life, and his appearance does not 
always belie his reputation. This is an unfortunate outcome of 
the noble latitudinarianism, which first tanght in India that all 
men without distiuction of race, creed, sex or caste are equal 
before God. 

The homestead of the goala, or cowman, of which there will. 
be several in a village, is precisely of the same type as are those 
of his neighbours : and he is also a cultivator as most of them 
are. Probably the cowshed will be actually brought up to the 
uthan and fill one of the sides. The cows are tiny little animals 
often not more than 3 feet high and miserably thin. They are 


staple food of the people. Neither butter, as it exists in Europe, 
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dahi isin consistency not very unlike a mass of thick clotted cream 
as it may sometimes be got in the west of England with all the 
fluid portion omitted or strained from it and is pleasant eaough 
to the European taste. This appears to be a universal favourite 
and is daily hawked about from homestead to homestead by the 
goulas in earthen gharas, which are carried scale-fashion, or 
bahangi suspended from the two extremities of a bamboo across 
the shoulder. 

The blacksmith’s shop is a curious place of its kind, simply a 
thatched shed, with old iron and new, of small dimensions lying 
about in hopeless confusion. In the centre of the mud floor is 
a very small narrow anvil, close to the fireplace, which latter is 
nothing but a hole sunk in the ground. ‘The nozzle of the 
bellows (an instrument of very primitive construction) is also 
let into the ground. The head smith, sitting on a low stool or 
on his heels, works the bellows by pulling a string with one hand 
while with a tongs in the other, he manipulates the iron in the 
fire, and then, still keeping his seat, turns to the anvil whereon — 






-ary make-weight, and the anvil is exceedingly MU eI RE GA. 
blows are struck by both workmen with unerring precision. The 
villagers require but little in the shape of iron work. .A few. 
nails, the toes of the ploughs, &odális (cultivating hoes), daos. 
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does not charge by fees in the manner of European doctors, but 
makes a bargain beforehand in each case for the payment which he 
is to receive for specified treatment, say Re. 1 or Rs. 2 for the 
ordinary medicine with two or three visits in an obstinate case of 
malarious fever. Fn the event of cure, the patient often testifies 
his gratitude by making a present to his doctor. 
The astrologer too, ought perhaps to be ranked in the profes- 
sional class ; and he will be found iu nearly everv principal villages 
He is an Acharji (Lugu Acharji), but of a ssmewhat low class of 
Brahmans, whose business is to paint the thakurs (idols) and the 
various traditional representations of the deities ; also to tell for- 
tunes and to interpret omens and signs of luck, or interpositions of 
providence ; to prepare horoscopes, and so on. Those, who do not 
succeed sufficiently in these higher branches of their craft, take to 
painting pictures in water colours with the view to their being used 
in the way of decoration, on occasions of the great ceremonies 
_  — which are performed in the richer families. The Hindu artist does 
not appear to have obtained a knowledge of perspective and in 
these pictures it is seldom that any attempt is apparent to realize 
its effects. But outline and colour are remarkably well depicted 
on the flat. These men can be got to work many together on a 
given subject for a monthly pay of Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 according to 
Hr efficiency ofthe painter. But most commonly each prepares 
ictures at leisure in his own house and presents them when 
| PASE to some rich person in the generally well founded expee- 
E Eon of receiving ample remuneration for his labour. 
i _ The worship of God which obtains among Muhammadans may be 
. described as congregational and personal, while thatjamong Hindus 
— - is domestic and vicarious. With the former, the masjid, public 
hing, united prayer and adoration offered by individuals 
= collected in heterogeneous assemblages or congregations are the 
et aracteristic features of the practice of, ‘religion. With the latter, 
the family idol (or representation of the deity), the daily service 
id w e ip. of this idol performed by a priest for the family, and 












lic celebration of ceremonies in honour of that manifesta- 
deity which the family adopts, as well as those for the 
ased ancestors' souls, constitute its principal ingre- 
wealthy Hindus, the hereditary spiritual epide, the 
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of amd imperfectly educated Brahmans to pursue tbis vocation ; 

so it generally happens that the village prohits are an extremely 

ignorant set of men. In some districts they are mostly foreign 

to tbe village, coming there from a distance, they reside in it only 

for a few years then return home for an interval, providing a 

substitute or vicar during the period of their absence. These 

ministers of religion get their remuneration in the shape of offer- 

ings and small fees, aud manage on the whole to earn a tolerably 
"yeood livelihood by serving severalfamiliesat a time. With other = 
Brahmans they also come in for a share: of the gifts which are 
distributed by wealthy men on the occasions of family ceremonies 
and festivals. In great measure the office of purohit is hereditary, = 
and indeed strictly so in the case of families of social distinction 
and importance. ‘These, as a rule, have besides the purohtt morea — 
than one spiritual person employed exclusively for themselves, 
For there is the guru or spiritual instructor of the individual who 
gives him,the mantra, aud the higher class pwrohit who is tbe — 
Acharji and conducts the periodic pujah festivals of the family, 
jn addition to the ordinary purohit who performs the daily servic 
of the thakur. Over and above the regular service of the tha 
performed by the priest, there is also among Brahmans a manifesta- = 
tion of personal devotion on tbe part of the individual mę bers —— 
of the family. Lt is right in Brabman families that each. erson 3 
“should once or oftener in the day come before the image _ and. say - 


a Sanskrit prayer or recite a mantra. — 
The mass of the ryots who form the Fae sti of the village’ = 
are too poor to have a family deity. They are forced to be content — 
with the opportunities they have of forming part of the audience €— 
on. the occasions of religious festivals 'celebrated by their rich i 
neighbours, and the anuual pujahs performed at the. village — — 
mandab on behalf of the community. es = 
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‚Many other members of the village society t e alre = 
mentioned deserve description, such as the - enter, the pott E-—— 
P de Pigott? ‘the Mee iau aud so on. c bia: i i = 
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remains to sketch in the two most influential of its constituents, 
namely, the zamíndár and the mabhájan. 

Preliminary to describing the status of these persons, a few words 
more as to externals are necessary. It has already been said that 
the site of the loose aggregate of homesteads, which forms the 
Bengali village, is somewhat elevated above the general level of 
the cultivated plain, and presents a more or less wooded appearance 
when viewed from the outside, by reason of the pípal, mango, 
tamarind and other forest trees which usually shut in the severa®? 
dwellings. This dwelling area, so to callit, is usually skirted by 
waste or common land of very irregular breadth and beyond this 
again comes the cultivated land of the open plain (math). Up to 
a certain boundary line (of immemorial origin but ordinarily well 
ascertained) all the land both waste and cultivated, reckoned from 
the village outwards, belongs to the village in a sense which will 
be afterwards explained On the other side of the line, the land 
in like manner belongs to some other village. In parts of Bengal, 
— where portiors of the country are in a state of nature the limits of 

the village territory will include jungle and otherwise unappropri- 
ated land. 

The village and its land (the entirety is termed a mauzah) 
in some respects affords considerable resemblance to an English 
parish and possibly the two may have had a certain community of, 

_ Origin, but there are differences enough in their present respective 
— Conditions to render it impossible to pass by analogy from the one 
e - to the other. Of course, both in the English parish and in the 
i mauzoh, the principal business of the people is agriculture. 
n England, now-a-days, the cultivation of the Soil is not 

"on under parochial rigbts, or in any degree subject to 
= din mitetu: principles. Every portion of the cultivatable area of 
tee parish is cultivated by some one who either owns it himself 
as his property in the same sense as all other subjects of property 
dte owned, or who hires it for cultivation from such an owner. Iu 
india, on the other band, the land of the mauza is cultivated in 

| patches by the resident ryots (or cultivators) of the village 
tente of dues, according to the nature of the soil, and the 
p AR to a person who, relatively to the ryot, is 
€ 2 ie vial viz., the landholder (not accuratel landlord ) 
uzah. ash the at this day universally denominat- 
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extrefne minuteness of discrimination, classified according to 
characters attached to it by custom, and having relation to 
data which are not all concrete in kind, such as the prevailing 
water-level of the rainy season, the nature of the rent payable for 
it, the purpose to which it is put, the class of persons who may 
by custom occupy it, and soon. Thus we meet with :— 
Sali—land wholly submerged during the period of the rains aor 
different grades. 
* Suna—not so—of different grades. 
Nakdi—land for which rent is paid in cash per bígah. 
Bbaoli—land for which rent is paid in kind— part of the produce. 
—-land for which rent is paid in cash per crop per bígah. 
Bhiti— raised house-site land. 
Khudkasht—land which the residents of the village are entitled 
to cultivate. / 
Pahikasht—land which outsiders may cultivate. 
These characters or qualities adhere almost permanently to the 
same land, and there is for each village a recognized rate of rent 
(or nirkh) properly payable according to them. Also, when the 
occupation ofthe land, is, as commonly happens with the Suna- 
land, on au uthbandi jamma and the cultivation is by alternation 
of cropping and fallow, the ryot or cultivator only pays for so much 
_of each sort of land, as he actually tills for the year. It is appa- 
rent then, that, generally speaking, the precise amount of payment 
to be made by the ryot to the zamiíndár in each year is a matter 
of some complexity of calculation. 
Perhaps it should be here remarked that in most villages by far 
the larger portion of the land is Khudkasht. The ordinary state of 
things, then, is shortly this :—The open lands of the village are - 
divided up among the resident ryots in small allotments (soto  - 
speak), an allotment often consisting of several scattered pieces 
aud generally comprehending land of various qualities. asabove — — 
defiued—it rarely exceeds 10 acres in the whole and is often much —__ 
less— and the payment of rent by each ryot to the zamindaris ~ 
made on a shifting scale, depending upin more or less of 5 iler 
ments just mentioned. , Roe $ 
Putting aside all questions of right on the ues of the culti ve 
to occupy and till the land of the village we have it as - an matte 
fact that the Bengal ryot is little disposed to mo e, and that 
generation after generation, from father the same plots c 
and. (or approximately so) remain in t AU far 
^ After, this preface, | rt of it. in i yr Ww = 
-a situation to take a vie of the: 
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tion hereafter. But it is the simplest form of the actual case and 
the normal idea of a zamindar is best arrived at by conceiving that 

a mauzah is the smallest unitin his holding —that the zamándári 

is an aggregate of many entire zauzas. 

Now when it is remembered how small is the quantity of land 
tilled by each ryot, that he pays for different portions of this at 
different rates, that the quantity of the land of each sort or the 
nature of the crop, according to which he pays varies from year to 

ear, and tbat the total year's rent is generally paid in three or 
our ists, or instalments, it will be seen, that the business of col- 
lecting the rents of a Bengal mauzah is a very different thing 
from the work which is done by a landlord’s agent in England, 
and that it can only be carried on through the means of an or ganized 
staff. This staff is commonly called, both individually and collec- 
tively, the zamíndár's, or zamindéri amla. It usually consists of 
a Tehsildár, Patwéri, Gomashta and peons or similar officers 
under different names, varying with the district. The 7ehsildár is 
the collector of the rents and if the zamindari is large, one Teksil- 
dár will collect from three or four mauzahs. 

There is generally a Tehsildár's kachahri in each mauzah or vil- 
lage, it is the office where the zamzndári books and papers rela- 
‘tive to the village collections are made up and kept; sometimes a 
` verandah shed hut of mat and bamboo serves the purpose of the - 

— "kachahi sometimes it is a pukka house of brick with sufficient 
— accommodation to enable even the zaméndár to pass a few days 
- there when he resides elsewhere than in the village and is minded 
: to visit it. Book-keeping is au art, which Hindus seem to carry 
A to an absurd extent of detail, and it would be tedious to 
.. describe all the books which are kept i in due course of tbe kachah- 
|. ri busine: . It will be sufficient to mention the principal among 
— T = hem ; PARED dia. , first, three or four books bearing the denoriSs- 
. x . tion fs the DAD which amount in effect to a numbered 
in various ways and in minute detail of all the small ~ 
i gor : plots into which the village lands are divided, the ~ 
| of each, its situation, the qaty of the land, the 
wl 20. cultivates it, and so on, the last of them being the 
jan ane under each man’s name all the 
n ok Jand" he held by him with their respective 
e ja bandi is a sort of assessment 
| ac FR year, with the view to showing 
* eer pon of the Jand held b py hi 
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bandi, as to the amounts which had become due, and then 
giving the payments which had actually been made, “together with 
the arrears. A Bengali account book is formed by sewing together 
with a cord any number of very long narrow loose sheets at one of 
their ends, and when it is closed the free ends of the sheets are 
folded back upon the ends which are thus bound. When it is 
open the bound end rests upon the reader's arm, the upper leaves 
are thrown back and the writing then runs from the free end of 
one page down, through the cincture, to the free end of the next. 
In this way a total page of portentous length is possible and some 
jumma-bandis take advantage of this property to the utmost. 

The Gomashta and Patwári, or similar officers, by whatever 
name they may be called in the different districts, are charged 
with the duty of keeping up the kacharhz-books according to the 
varying circumstances of the ryots' holdings ; and for this ` purpose 
have to keep a sharp eye throughout the year upon the ryots 
doings. It will be seen at once "that persons ebarged with the 
functions of these zamindéri amla have much temptation to use 
the opportunities of their situation to their own advantage. Asa  — 
rule they are of the same class as the village ryots, and are thet = 
selves cultivators. It is not, therefore, matter of surprise, when i t 
happens, as it often does, that the plots which are in their hands, 

— vare tbe best in the M AU Their E I work Prset the m 
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among them. He holds his position in some supposed mA&Anner 
dependent upon their suffrages, but the office in fact almost invari 
ablv passes from father to son, and so is hereditary for the same 
reason that all occupations and employments in Iudia are heredi- 
tary. His qualifications are sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing and zaminddri accounts, and thorough acquaint: ince with 
the customary rights of the villagers. | He receives no emolument 
directly, bht the other ryots will generally from time to time help 
him gratuitously iu his cultivation, and it 1s not unfrequently the 
case that he pays a less rate of rent for his land than the ordi- 
nary occupying ryot does. It is impossible thoroughly to describe 
the mandal’s functions in a few sentences. He is so completely 
recognized as the spokesman of the ryots, one and all, on every 
occasion that it is often exceedingly difficult to extract, in his 
absence, from an individual ryot information upon even the com- 
monest and most indifferent matter. The mandal anda few of 
the elder men constitute the village panchdyut, by whom most 
of the ordinary disputes and quarreis are adjusted. In more ob- 
stinate cases the mandal and the parties go to the zamindér, or 
his representative the naib or gomashta, for discussion and -arbitra- 
tion. Thus very muhc of the administration. of justice in the 
rural districts of Bengal is effected without the need of recourse to 
the formal and expensive machinery of the public courts, 

"When the village is one in which the zaminddr resides, it wil. 
often be the case that the barber who shaves the members of his 
2 the dAobi who washes for them, the head daiwdan (or 
) and other principal servants, all hereditary, hold their portion 
age land at relatively low rents or even rent free, in 
ation of their services. In addition to this the dhobi and 
r instance, have the right to be employed at customary 
all the ryots. Sometimes the carpenter and the 
comit are in the like situation. "There is also a. hereditary 
e chaukidar (or watchman) who gets his land rent free. 
ie Brahman priest whether of the zamíndárs family, or 


ned for ey village pujaha, &c., is supported in the same 


is before. ‘us, in the Bengal village community, 
Bree for want of a better term must be 
rincipal features may be Sone. 
anon. is the great mass af Bus ditary 
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is formed’ a court leet which disposes of all topics of internal 
friction by the authoritative declaration of custom and usage. 

Outside this system, with no recognized place in it, yet never- 
theless the motive power by which it 1s kept working is the 
mahdjan, or village capitalist. The Bengal ryot, except only a 
fraction of the whole class, has no accumulated wealth—-no- pecu- 
niary means. other than what his own labour on the land can 
earn for him. He carries on. à business, however, which from 
time to time and. periodically requires outlay of money. There 
is a hut of the homestead to be new built or repaired, a plough 
or other implement to be made, a pair of bullocks to be bought, 
seed for sowing to be proeured, above all rice to be got for the 
food of himself and his family, and also several kists of his rent 
to be paid before all his erops ean be secured and realized. Alone 
aud unaided, he is almost invariably unable to: meet all these 
eurrent demands. In the western part of the Delta, his savings. 
are seldom sufficient to tide him wholly over the time which must i 
elapse before the year's production comes in. To the mahajan, == 
therefore, he is obliged to go for money and for paddy as be 

wants them. ‘The commonest course of dealings between the 
pērties is as follows :—The pad for sowing and for food, 
also other seed is provided: upon. the terms that it is to be. retur ed 

“together with a surplus of fifty per cent. in quantity at- the time 
of harvest ; and the money is advanced upon condition of being 
repaid, also. at harvest time, with two per cent. per mensem 
interest either in the shape of an equivalent of paddy, EE 
at bazar prices, or in cash. ab the option of the lender. As securi 
for the due carrying out of this arrangement the mahájan fre 
quently takes an hypothecation of the ryot’s future crop 
helps himself to the stipulated’ amount on the very thre 
floor, in the open field. - DOM. m 
The actual result of this state of things is, at E: curious to 
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no legitimate proprietary status in the community, while those 
who have, namely, the ryot on one hand and the zamindar on the 
other for different reasons are apparentiy powerless. The conse- 
quent unprogressive character of an agricultural village cannot 
be more graphically described than by the words of an intelligent 
young zamindar :—* 
“A husbandman of the present day is the primitive being he 
“always has been with a piece of rag round his loins for his 
“clothing, bare feet, a miserable hut to live in, and a daily fare 
* of the coarsest description, he livesa life which, however dis- 
_“turbed it may be by other causes, is unruffled by ambition. If 
“he gets his two meals and plain clothing he is content with his 
* lot, and if he can spare a few rupees for purchasing jewelry for 
“his wife and children, and a few rupees more for religious 
- «ceremonies he will consider himself as happyas he cau wish 
“to be. He is the greatest enemy of social reform and never 
* dreams of throwing off any of the trammels, which time ot 
“superstition has spun around him. He will not send his son 
“< to school for fear of being deprived: of his manual assistance 
* in the field ; he will not drink the water of a good tank because 
“he has been accustomed to use the water of the one nearer his 
= «house; he will not sow a crop of potatoes or sugarcane because - 
= o his Rarefathers never did it; he wiil allow himself to be* unmer- 
— — * eifully fleeced by his hereditary priest to secure the hope of 
utter annihilation after death, but he will not listen to any 
»posal which would place within bis reach a few of the con- 
ices or comforts of life. There are agricultural villages 
Bene existence of a school or of a dispensary, and the 
An ‘01 
o f the houses, roads and tanks show a bappier state 
s, but it will be found that in almost all such cases, the 
"rH have been made not by the ryots, but by a rich 
aployer or landholder who resides in the village or takes 
st in its welfare. The ryots themselves are too poor, 
m disunited. Rau d themselves to effect any apua 
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share of the village or of several villages together held on some 
tenure, the general nature of which will be hereafter deseribed, 
and his net income is that which remains of the collections made 
from: the ryots, after he has paid the jamma of his tenure to the 
superior holder, or to the Government as the ease may be. His 
life is a very quiet one, unmarked by the characteristics of either - 
a very active or a very refined form of civilization. His daily 
routine may be sufficiently described without much difficulty. Hé 
gets up before sun rise, and if he be an orthodox Hindu, as he sits 
upón his bed, he utters in the place of a formal prayer the name 
of * Durga” several times in succession. Then he performs some 
slight ablutions. At this point the habits of Brahmans vary from 
those of other Hindus. The Brahman goes at once after these 
ablutions to bathe in the river, if there is one near at hand ; if not, 
to the tank attached to his house or to the village tank, “As he 
stands in the water and when he comes out, he repeats by way of 
prayer Sanskrit mantras which he does not understand. In any - 
village situated on the bank of a river may be seen very early im — — 
the morning, men of the most respectable class and position re- - 
turning home after bathing and muttering these mantras as they 
go. Men of respectability (bhadralog), however, who are not _ 
Brahmans, do not think it necessary to bathe so early or to say — 
anything in the shape of prayer beyond the utterance of the name 
“of Durga two or three times on rising from bed. == 
It used to be the practise for pious Hindus, in addition to this 
to write the name of Durga on a plantain leaf as many as two 
hundred or three hundred times every morning after the first. 
washing, but this old eustom has died out, except in, perhaps, - 
a few excessively conservative families of Eastern Bengal, and. 
now a days, the ordinary village proprietor of the higher las 
after his early ablutions, without further preliminary, takes E 
in his baithakhána upon the takhtaposh (if, as is usuall; 
there is one) which is generally covered with a white c? 
he receives all, whom business or desire for gossip 1 
him. His ryots who come sitata little distan 
while visitors of the bhadralog sit on. ta 
master of the house. Hukhas for. saap 
one in turn, ponds ; Se 
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wrong. He remains iR his baithakhána usually until n bout 11 or 
174 A.M, sometimes even later. Then when all his visitants are 
gone he causes his servant to bring oil and this he rubs e]] over 
bis body and head as a preliminary to going to bathe. 

When he returns from bathing, w 'hich will generally be about 
noon, he goes to the inner apartments (andar mahál) of the 
house, €, to the portion of the housd or homestead whicn 
is allotted to the female members of the family, and which 
Strangers and non-privileged males are not allowed to enter. 
There, if he is orthodox and has “taken the mantra” froin 
his family priest, he first performs pugak, and then has his break- 
fast brought. The servants of the house or the women of the 
family sweep the floor of the room or verandah where he usually 
takes his meals, and spread asquare piece of carpet (askan) or 
place a square wooden board for him to sit (cross-legged) upon. 
His food is served in a thal* or on a stone platter by his wife, bis 
children sit round him, and his mother comes and sits im front of 
him to see that everything is done as it should be; if his wife is 

. young she seldom speaks to him in the presence of the mother, 
and if he has to ask for anything he does so generally through the 
mother. The breakfast commonly consists of rice asa principal 
item and in considerable quantity, some kind of dé (split pulse) a 
few vegetables separately prepared, one fish curry, sometimes alsc—- ~- 
an acid curry taken after the ordinary curry, and lastly milk and 

i = sugar.’ The food is mostly conveyed from the platter to the mouth 

nth the fingers of the right hand; the right hand alone can he 

for this purpose, and. no food may be touched with the left. 

er ying finished eating, the master of the house washes his right 

hana : and his mouth, receives a pár (betel leaf) prepared with spices 
E women of the Y for chewing, returns to his baitha- 

PE smokes his hukah and lies down to sleep for an hour or 

Uo during the hottest port: of the day, namely from about 
l 1 PM. to3 PM. ^ — 

_ About 3 P.M., his siesta over, he does whatever work of the™— 
morning he may have left unfinished, or goes out to see his 

"ighbours or his ryots, returning. shortly after dusk, when he < 
eR sc ne , refreshment (tiffin) or lunch in the shape of sweet- 

ihe, rest of the evening he sits in his Paithakhána, 
with friends and neighbours who may bave come in, 
| wi Lk fonds or dice, or plays chess, | fu this - manner 
iimse d Peers. his time till dinnei Duos oa 
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same ‘fashion, Tn fact, there is scarcely any difference ‘between 
the morning meal and the night meal, either inregard to the 
food or to any other particular. The second is essentially a repeti- 
tion of the first. 

The women of the house always take their meals after the men 
have finished theirs; and all the members of the family retire 
to their sleeping quarters immediately after the night meal. : 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the every-day life of a 
Bengali village proprieter belonging to the gentleman's class who 
lives on an income of, say, from Rs. 200 to 500 a year derived 
from land. It should be added that the women of the family 
do a great deal of domestic work, such as cooking, pounding rice, 
fetching water, &c. Early in the morning they sprinkle water - 
over the uthan, and proceed to clean the thals and the cups used 
the previous evening. Of such a family as that just described, 
the female members are not so secluded as the women of a similar 
family would be iu a large town. In a Bengali village all the 
neighbours are allowed to see and speak with the women of. the — — 
family (except the newly married baus, not belonging to the — 
village) unless they are prevented by village relationship. p zm 

Domestic life in a cultivators family is of course very dem ni 
from that of the bh«dralog just described. The exigencies of f {S 

—abour, cattle-tending and poverty iutroduce very considerable _ — 
disturbing causes. Still there are generic features of resemblance ^ — 
between tbe two. The women prepare the meals for the men, | 
and these are eaten in the more private part of the homéstead - 
which answers to the inner apartments of the gentleman's bári, — 
also the women take their meals after the men have eaten, The - 
food is almost exclusively rice, dá/, aud vegetable curries. Nu 
and then fish is an ingredient in it, aud occasionally milk. & i = 
front verandah of the principal hut of the homestead i is the r 
buithakhéna, and there after his day s work is done. beu 
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kachahri; and sometimes the dead man’s name is allowed to 
remain there unaltered. While thus situated each brother with 
his wife and children, if possible, occupies a separate but in the 
homestead and as often as is necessary for this purpose or when 
it can be afforded an additional hut is added to the group. 

Also in this state of things, the brothers.are by law entitled 
to equal shares by inheritance in the whole of the property which 
they have thus taken in common from their deceased father, and 
each has a right at any time to compel a partition. In the event 
of one of the brothers dying, his sons, if he has any, if he has none 
his widow, step into his place and represent him in all respects. 

This sort of process carried on for several generations obviously 
would bring about a very complex distribution of undivided shares; 
but in the case of ryots it very speedily comes to an end by reason 
of the smallness of the original subject rendering the aliquot parts 
insignificant. Before that stage is reached the younger members 
of the family give up or sell their shares to the others and find 
occupation elsewhere as best they can. When the jote is inheri- 
table in its nature the members of the family while living in the 
same homestead will actually divide the land among themselves 
according to their shares and cultivate separately. Jn this way, 
the land in some villages has come to be sub-divided into absurdly 


small plots and this evil has a natural tendency to increase rather 


than diminish. 
— — When the family is well off and has considerable possessions, 


well, it may be, in the way of trade, as in the shape ef zamin- 
. and other landed . tenures, the state of *'jointhood " 
only loug remains. The whole property is managed by one 
ber of the family who is called the “karta” and who 
"the eldest individual of the eldest branch. He -is 
EIU responsible in a certain vague way to the entire 
. body of joint co-sharers each of whom can, if he likes, see 
then" family books of account and papers which are regularly 
ot in a sort of office (or daftarkhána) by the family servants ; 
a matter. of fact itis seldom that any one interferes 
some occasion of quarrel arises and is fought out with 
y, a partition effected and accounts insisted upon. Events 
id hap en from time to time, with ultimate wholesome 
le the co-sharers are only too willing to let well 
nt to be supported in the family house, 01 of the 
t At day questions, each getting ash nts 
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and whatever money is required for the performances of extraor- 
dinary family ceremonies or religious performances is commonly 
raised by the karta in the form of a loan charged on the joint 
property. The family proprietary body is thus a sort of corpora- 
tion the ostensible head of which is the Karta, and:in which 
the individual members have acquired no proprietary rights as 
distinct from those of the whole body except the right on the part 
of each co-sharer to separate at any moment and have his aliquot 
share of the common property divided off and given to him. 

The domestie community which in this system of living, grows 
up, under, so to speak, the same roof-tree, is curiously heterogene- 
ous and sometimes very numerous. There are, first, the co- sharers ; : 
these are brothers, nephews, and male cousins whose fathers’ shares 
have devolved upon them and the widows ‘or daughters of co- 
sharers, who have died without leaving sons or grandsons; and 
secondly there is the mixed class of dependent members made up 
of the wives and children of existing co-shares, the wives and 
daughters of former co-sharers (whose shares went to sons), and 
individuals labouri ing under any such infirmity as disqualifies them 
from inheriting. Instances occur in Caleutta and possibly even in 
the Mofussil, of families, comprehending as many as 300 or 400 
individuals including: servants liviug in one house ; and it is pro- 

“pably usual for a family to amount to something between: 50 
and 100, 

The Bengali’s house is everywhere, whether in town or in the 

country village and whether large or small, of one typical form, 

specially adapted to. the needs of joint family life ; its principal 

elements are apparent even in the homestead of the smallest ryot. 

That of an old family may be described as follows :—The building — — 

is of brick, and two-storied, that is, it has a ground floor | e 

first floor ; the term “ upper-roomed house" always design 

bouse which ranks above the ordinary run of respectability. 

front is generally long, exhibiting a pillared *'erandah 

of French casement and jillmilled windows on the — 

The entrance is by an archway, or large square - 

. the centre of the front ; and in the entran 

sides of it is a raised floor UE one o 
the darwáns (or door kee per 
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resembling tle turret stairs of an English conntry « luldh. “From 
ouside to inside the breadth of the house is always very narrow 
aud as the rooms are less than the full width by the width of the 
verandah, they are also. necessarily narrow; sometimes, however, 
they are found of considerable length. On one side of the 
quadrangle is the pwjeh dalan. This may be described as being 
the verandah of the other sides very much enlarged and deepened. 
Jt is approached from the central area by a tlight of steps, which 
cover in breadth nearly the whole length of the side, and its lofty 
ceiling is supported by inner pillars additional to those which 
stand in the place of the ordinary verandah pillars. Its chief 
urpose is to serve as. a stage for the performance of religious and 
domestic Ceremonies on special oceasions, the quadrangular area 
then affording convenient space for the general audience of depend- 
euts and invited guests ; and the women of the louse, themselves 
- unseen finding gazing places in the upper windows and veraudah. 
At these times tbe qnadraugle is commonly covered in by a 
shamiana stretched across the top from side to side. In this 
Manner a magnificent reception hall or theatre can be constructed 
iu almost every native gentleman’s house at the shortest notice. 
Besides this first quadrangle, there is often iu large houses, 
a second or a third quadrangle, and even more, the one behind or 
~~ @imuexed to the other, much as is the case in our Colleges at Oxforde 
" or Cambridge. Then, too, there is the thakurbéri or chamber, 
— where the figure of the family deity resides and where the daily 
ice or worship of the thakur is performed by the inferior 
priest. Among Brahmans, and also kulin kuists, who are 
i ivi lto receive the mantra, the father and mother 
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(oc king up of doors as may be necessary for the purpose and by 
he ope ning of a separate entrance. Each group as a rule messes 
by itself, and every adult member of it bas a room to himself in 
which he lives, all the female members together findivog accom- 
modation*of some sort in the inner apartments, e., the portion 
of the dwelling house which is allotted to the females, aud com- 
monly with Europe ans called the zenána.  AIl the branches 
usually keep joint with regard to the worship of the family deity. 
And even when the different brancbes have gone so far as to sever 
in everything, 7.e., in food, worship and estate, as the phrase is, 
the same family deity is commonly retained by all, and the 
worship of it conducted by the different separated branches in 
turns, each turn proportionate in duration to the owner’s share 
in the joint property. For instance if the family in its divided 
state were represented by four heads, namely, two brothers and 
their two nephews, sons of a third brother deceased, the turns 
or pallas of worship would be four months, four mouths, two 
months, and two months or equimultiples of these. 

It is, of course, only iu Calcutta or other very large towns that — 
the family swarm continues in the family hive at "such 
sions as those just mentioned. But in the few country vi 
where the zamíudár's family has been fortunate enough to. = 
maintain itself for many generations, much about the 
——-occurs, There will be the brick built, quadrangled, | house \ 

imposing frout, sheltering under one connected: roof many families — 
of cousins who bear to each other varying d es of ap Ei ae — - 
and constitute in the whole a joint family, the adult indep 
dent members of which have their own joint: (but separable) — — 
copareenary interest iu the property of the family, whatever the -—— 
be. The karta of this family (generally by the nature c ‘fae, 
case, the senior member) is in most respects the ost = 

aud although in the village all of the others are “t I 

yet he is especially ¿4e * babu” to whose activity su 

when it is done, as the maintenance of a dispe i 
~of the mandir and its priest and. "a i Bes 
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character is seldom or never to be met with among the children. 
Gymnastics, however, of undoubted indigenous origin, is, in some 
places, à great favorite and very successfully pursued, and there 
are parts of Bengal in which the boys have even laid hold of 
cricket. Nevertheless, all Bengalis are possessed with an inordi- 
nate love of spectacles and shows of every kind. The Hindus 
flock as readily to the publie religious processions and displays of 
the Muhammadans as to their own, and vice versd. The Muham- 
madaus find occasions for these at the Muharram and some other 
periodie commemorations of events in the lives of the Prophet aud 
his chief apostles. And the Hindus have their village pujas, 
which are celebrated with more or less show and magnificence 
according to the wealth and public spiritedness of the local zamin- 
dar. Then there are from time to time family festivals and cere- 
monies already spoken of at the houses of the better-to-do folks, 
»suech as marriages, shraddas, readings of the Ramayana, &c. 

‘The Bengali ryot is not often in a hurry. He dearly loves an 
opportunity for a bit of gossip aud the hubble-bubble, and the 
evening groups under the ppa! tree are usually the wholesome 

2 substjtutes for the tar shop. Drinking does, bowever, obtain to a 
‘considerable extent among the lower castes, and is said to be in- 
creasing. Native writers are fond of attributing the introduction 

— — ptf this vice or, at any rate, its encouragement in some way to the 

_ English, but there can be no real doubt that it is a natural product 

— of the country itself.* Ina portion of the Veds the delights of 

- ntoxication are dwelt upon, and some of the tantric writings are 

— devoted to the encouragement of drink. The habit of drinking 

ars to have been so mischievously prevalent in the best days 
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and itis pretty clear that the Bengali Musalmán is as a rule 
nothing buta roughly converted Hindu. Heis generally quite 
undistinguishable from the ordinary Hindu in all race characteris- 
tics, and retains very marked caste notions and babits. In the 
best and most fertile parts of the delta the Muhammadan element 
exceeds 60 per cent. of the population, and in the rest of Bengal 
Proper it rises as high as 30 or 40 per cent. In some districts the 
agricultural villages. are either wholly Muhammadan or wholly 
Hindu, but more commmonly each village has its Muhammadan 
quarter and its Hindu quarter. 
Hinduism also bas its sects quite apart from its castes, though 
a marked distinction of sect is apt in the end to become synony- 
mous with distinction of caste. The peculiarity of Hinduism, 
which has been already spoken of, namely. its want of the congre- 
gational element, seems to favour the growth of sects. At any 

rate, no one appears to care much what particular form of faith 

his neighbour professes, as long as it is not of an aggressive 
character. It may look like making an exception to say that 

Christians are a good deal objected to in an agricultural village ; 

‘but this is mainly for two reasons, —2.e., lst, because it is gener- _ 
ally supposed to be of the essence of Christianity to work actively — 
towards the subversion of Hinduism ; 2ndly, because Christian - 
ryots backed by the support (by no means always judiciously . 

- given) which they obtain from European missionaries are apt to be — 
a very contumacious unaccommodating sect of people. . 

We find pretty universally in the rural villages, Boistobs, Sak- 
tas, Sivas, Ganapatyas, &c. Of Boistobs there are an immense 
number of varieties or sub-divisions. Their chief distinguisbing 
tenet seems to be that Vishnu is the Brahma: that he existed - 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of ali. They en- - 
due him with the highest moral attributes, and they believe t lab t 
besides his more exalted form as creator of all things, he | "e 
different times and for the benefit of his creatures assu 
cular forms and appearances. The best known eue M. p 
ed of these is Krishna ; whose bright and froliesome, : | | 
somewhat sensual career of adventure on earth is a 

~ ing topic of contemplation to his Joe velop- 
ment of. the Boistobs. originated: with C Ch tán aC = 

|. purity, meditation sandhu | 

—  — of sect or caste, b 
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castes, but taken together in all their varieties they are commonly 
reckoned as a sort of caste by themselves. ‘Their especially 'ascet ic 
members go by the designation of Bairagi (amongst others), and 
live a life of mendicancy and freedom which, as has been alréady 
mentioned, is not always altogether reputable. 

The Saktas, perhaps, constitute the, majority of the inhabitants 
of the villages. They have come to be in a great decree united 
with the Saivas. These latter look upon Siva (the destroyer) 
as the primary and more exalted form of Brahma, and the Saktas 
especially contemplate and worship the divine nature in its acti- 
vity, in other words, the female forms of the supreme deity, as 
Durga and Kali. The Sivaite and Sakta worship is in a marked 
degree a worship of dogma, of gorgeous ceremony, and bloody 
sacrifices. The Saktas consider themselves conservative of the 
purer and Puranic type ofreligion.. Like the Pharisees of Judea, 
they are strict in small observances with regard to food, meals, 
perhaps even to the neglect of the larger precepts of the law. It 
was against this system and its abuses that Chaitanya lifted up 
his voice, and that the Boistobs are the protestants ; but the older 
faith still appeals the most successfully to the passions of men, 
and with its vicarious helps to acceptance with God still holds 
sway with the masses of the people. 

The Ganapatyas hardly, perhaps, deserve to be called a distinct 

— sect. ‘hey particularly seek the protection of Ganesa, and devote 
themselves to his worship, but apart from this they may belong 
‘to almost any sect of Hinduism. 

E: mention of these different sects of Hinduism leads -` natur- 
= to a description of a very remarkable institution, 
ow whieh, ‘although it does not by any means find illustration in 
every village of Bengal, yet is very common in certain parts 

= of the presidency. In most of the sects there is (as it may be 
— m, a clerical class, which is itself separated into two orders, 
- mamely, to use European designations, the monastie (or ascetic) 
- and the secular. Phe monastic order is celibate and ina great 
legree erratic a mendicant, but has anchorage places and 
d-quarters in the maths. The original meaning of the word 
h seems to be cell or chamber, as of a hermit. Now- 
the typical math consists of an endowed temple or shrine, 
A EDU Place for a superior (the Mohant) and his 
s). The endowment of a math is either the result 
cation, or it is a grant made by.an already existing 
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for them, or even in prosecution of the founders purpose, make 
the'acquirement of wealth by trade their great object. Instances 
of this are most plentiful in the north-western parts of this presi- 
dency, where numerous trader Mohants of great wealth and influ- 
ence are to be found. 

As a rule, the Mohant, when he devoted himself to the ascetic 
form of religious life, 7pso facto, severed himself from all such 
worldly possessions as he might otherwise have been entitled to as 
an ordinary member of society. He became theoretically dead to 
the world, and incapable of holding or inheriting property generally. 
But with regard to the property of the math or Mohantship it is 
different. The Hindu law recognizes a special devolution of 
the property belonging to a math "upon the occurrence of 
the death of the Mohant.* A certain precept in the writings of 
the sages to the effect, that the virtuous pupil takes the property, 
is the foundation of the different rules observed in the different 
cases. The variation is in the manner in which the virtuous 
pupil is ascertained. There are instances of maths in which the 
Mohantship descends to a personal heir of the deceased ; and 
others in which the existing Mohant appoints his successor. But 
the ordinary rule is, that the maths of the same sect in a district 
are associated together, the Mohants of these acknowledging one 
of their number, who is for some cause pre-eminent, as their head, 

s and on the occasion of the death of one, the others of the asso- 
ciated body assemble to elect a successor out of the chelas (or 
disciples) of the deceased, if possible ; or, if there be none of them 
qualified, then from the chelas of another Mobhant. After the 
election the chosen disciple is installed on the gadd of his 
predecessor with much ceremony. Sometimes most unseemly 

- struggles for the succession take place. It has happened that 
two rivals, each backed by æ section of neighbouring Mobants 
and other partizans, though, neither, perhaps, strictly speaking, 

a chela of the deceased have started up to make title to the vacant ~ 


into a Court of law to establish, by pan 
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© is generally a conspicuous object. It has usually only one chamber 
in which the thakur or image of the deity resides, and its ground 
section is a square of no great dimensions but it is often carried up 
to a considerable height, and terminates in various, more or less, 
conoidal forms. In some districts it is acutely pointed, and pre- 

sents very much the appearance of an English church-spire, as it 
is seen from a distance piercing the village mass of foliage. 

There are also very frequently to be seen, in or about a 
village, mandirs which do not belong to any math ; these com- 
monly owe their origin to private dedication. There is seldom, 

— however, any endowment attached to them, or, perhaps, just 
— — sufficient lakheraj land to maintain the attendant Brahman who 
— performs the daily worship and keeps the place in order More 
— often the Brahman gets bis living out of the offerings made to 
— — the fhakur and the contributions of the orthodox, or is supported 
. by the zamindár. | 
— — A shrine (dargah) or tomb of some holy Muhammadan fakír is 
—— — often to be met with on the way side, with the hut or homestead of 
_ its keeper near at hand. Passers-by of all creeds and denominations ` 
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— throw in their cowries and pice. And if the sanctity of the 
— deceased be much out of the common, the tomb may even bea 


— 7 valuable source of revenue. In that case it is treated as a subject — 


— of property which passes by inheritance from owner to owner, 
— and the keeperis paid by salary from the person entitled to it. 
ally, however, the keeper of the place alone is interested 

d transmits his humble effects to his heirs. 
e village there will be a mandap, i.e., a spacious open- 
in room, in a sense, a vestry-room, where the village 
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ArT. IX.— THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS OF THE 
“CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


The Calcutta Review, Vol. I, May—August 1844, to Vol. 
XXX VIII, September—December, 1863. 


UST thirty years have passed since the publication of the 
first volume of the Calcutta Review. The remarkable 
success which attended it, forms an era in the history not only J^ 
of Anglo-Indian butgof Oriental literature. Whether we look 
at the period at ch the first Number appeared, at the objects 
for which the Review was established, at the course which it 
has since run, or at the men who have been the most able and 
frequent contributors to its pages, the early history of this Periodical 
deserves to be recorded, so far as that may now be possible. The 
period of thirty years in India in reality embraces four of those — 
generations of official and non-official residents, each of which has - 
been reckoned at seven years. ‘The founder and the earlier Edi- 
tors, with one exception, are still happily spared to do service 
to India and to literature ; but years have passed since they bade 
— y final farewell to the country. Of the most distinguished writers. 
in the first years of the Reviews existence, the majority still 
survive, but the gaps made by the removal of Henry Lawrence, 
of Herbert Edwardes, of Henry Durand, of William Sinclair 
Mackay, of Baird Smith, of Colonel Broome and even of Wylli 
and Wynne, warn us to collect the materials of our history while - 
we may. [ft is significant that, soon after these pages am | 
in the hands of our readers, the last of the seven Editors : = 
the Calcutta Review during the first twenty years óf i 
existence, will have left India. We confine our narrative to 
these twenty years, during which this Periodical may be- d 
to have been a unity, to have beep conducted strictly on tb SiS 
eatholie and eclectic principles laid down by its founder, — hile . 
maullesting a spirit of Christian and even Missionary z zeal, di Legere 
as much to the tone of its contributors as to the policy, | of it = bine 
conductors. ine 
"The year 1844, when the first Number appeared, v was itself - UR 
remarkable as, in one sense, the turning point in the history of the _ EET 
Press in India. Lord Ellenborough. ad been. recalled and Sirf C | 
Henry Hardinge became Governor-General. —A With the former thej} _ 
last traces of- hostility and ‘even hatred to independent j journz ism) 
passed away for ever ; for, much as we may resent eae Canning’s/ | 
ct vac which gagged the European Press along with the 
Nat unnecessary and pernicious, the circumstances 
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S, and the effect was trifling. It was in 1818 that Mr. Silk Bucking- 
ham established the Calcutta Journal, which soon became the 
centre of a knot of the ablest officials in the Services and elevated 
the standard cf Indian journalism. For years afterwards Mr. 
Adam, an otherwise excellent and able Civilian, took advantage 
of his temporary position as provisional Governor-General, to pass 

an ordinance fettering the Press, and to deport Mr. Buckingham. 
Practically, on Mr. Adam’s departure, the law became a dead let- 
ter, as Lord Hastings had always allowed the previous orders on 
the subject to become. Lord William Bentinck left the glory, 
and the official penalty, of legislatively freeing the Press for ever 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, but that distingujghed Governor-General 
had himself done more to make honest joWfnalism a power than 
any who has filled the office. As the first administrative re- 
former in the forty years that had passed since the constitution of 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord William Bentinck had toinvite the aid of the 
press, and ofall thoughtful officials through the press, against the 
vested interests and disgraceful abuses which resisted all improve- 
ment, "Then it was that Civilians like the Honourable Frederick 
John Shore contributed, anonymously, to the India Gazette, a 
Calcutta daily paper, those letters exposing the maladministration 
of the country, and the corruption of the subordinate officials, which 
he afterwards republished, with his name, as * Notes on Indiaa 
Affairs.” Writing in 1836 he made this statement in his Introduc- 
‘tion :—** These facts and opinions mark the progress of public feel- 
“ing on the sübject of British Indian Government. Ten or twelve 
““years since, had any man in India ventured to publish such 
“strictures on the Indian administration, he would most un- 
* doubtedly have been banished the country.” So wrote the 
‘Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. It was only 
j six months before that Sir C. Metcalfe had abolished the censor- 
_{ ship, and that Macaulay had written his great minute on the 
liberty of the Press. The Charter of 1823, also, had freed trade 
and had opened the country to those who previously had been 
— —enly licensed interlopers and yet dared not acquire or hold land in 
7 iir own names, English education, both Government and 
_ Missionary, was beginning to raise a school of native writers. 
B e prospects of progress were very bright, and it would have 
[been even more rapid than it proved to be, when the Affghan war 
1d its consequences caused that break which is so unfortunately 

| ed by the reigns of Lords Auckland and Ellenborough. — 
he c e policies of both these rulers—the disasters to the 
Ue and the acts. 
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The controversies of the day raged fiercely in the various news-9 
papers. But behind the ordinary and regular combatants there 
were many thoughtful and high-principled officers, who sought a 
different means of expressing their views and provoking that dis- 
cussion of which truth is born. And there was another, if not a 
larger class, both official and non-official, who had long contem- 
plated with sorrow the check given to progress since Bentinck’s 
and Metcalfe’s time, who were conversant with the condition of 
the people on the one hand, and the inefficiency or corruption 
of our administration on the other, who had formed plans for 
the regeneration of India, and who sought to deliver their souls by - 
writing something more permanent, if not more effective, than 
newspaper articles and letters. Foremost among the former 
class of officers was Henry Lawrence, and among the latter was 
Dr. Duff. Belonging to both but rather to the latter by pre- 
ference, was Captain Marsh. And there were the two foremost 
leaders of public opinion at that time in Northern India, Sir John 
Kaye who was editing the Bengal Hurkarw, a daily newspaper in 
Calcutta, and Mr. John Marshman who had ten years before 
established the Friend of India, a weekly newspaper in Seram- 
pore. X TRA 
p To all of these five, whose names we have mentioned, the idea of or 
_the longing for a periodical of the quarterly kind had often occurred, 
The actual founder of the Calcutta Review, the man who carried 
the idea into execution and who met the longing, was Sir John 
Kaye. From all his antecedents in the distinguished Corps of 
Bengal Artillery to which he had belonged, from the large corres- 
pondence and intimate intercourse which he maintained with the 
foremost men in the Services and out of them, from his experience 
as an able Editor, and from the facilities at his command, he ab 
once secured a success of which no one else could have dreamed- 
The only one from whom Sir John Kaye asked or received a paata ERR 
of support at first, was Captain H. Marsh of the Bengal C avalry.[ - 
That officer was a relative—a nephew, we believe—of Mrs. George] __ 
Grote, the wife of the Historian of Greece. Sir Jobn Kaye Lo det. os 








seen him but, as often happens in India, the two got into famili 
correspondence and wrote to each other about the idea of starting [| 
a Review on the model of the Westminster, to which Grote wasj| — 
at that time a contributor. But there is a third name of one 
who—apart from the other greater fact, that it was he who 
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gispirit. The response of the then young, but already famous, 
Scotch missionary was most cordial, and his promise of help was 
jrugisbtared by any stipulation. “In a very short time," to use 
the language of Sir John Kaye in a communication with which 
he has favoured us, * he had written his article on Our Earliest 
"Protestant Mission to India, and from that ‘time he became 
“a contributor to the Review, equally indefatigable and able" The 
only other article in the first Number not written by the Editor him- 
self, was that now remarkable contribution by Captain Marsh on 
rhe Rural Population of Bengal. It was produced by. spasmodic 
instalments or, as he used to write to the Editor, by “ vast throes of 


. |abour commonly ending in abortion.” The following letter from 
Marsh, which has been found among our early records, is eminently 
characteristic :— 


*I have more hopes of my literary pluck now. In the midst of 
much calculated to depress and paralyse, I have evolved myself of 
some fcetus—some form and embodiment akin toan article. Great 
fact if true—if confirmed by worthy John Kaye, good John Kaye, 
true John Kaye, and running in the same coach with earnest, 
solemn Duff—the silent, the unreplying, the uncorresponding Duff. 
Oh ! brave, brave! Isitso? Yesor no ? Utrum horum—odd or 
even ?"— He had great admiration (never better bestowed) of Dr. 
Duff, writes Sir John Kaye, and was pining under an unanswered 
letter. 

So in May 1844 our first Number appeared, containing 250 pages 
of articles, and six of light miscellaneous notices. As if to dissipate 
the fears of the projector and Editor, who has elsewhere recorded that 

ibe expected it would die after afew numbers leaving him a poorer 
man than before, the Caleutia Review at once leaped into popularity; 
not the less so, perhaps, because it raised some controversies, especi- 
ally with regard to the violence of the language used in Captain 
.. .Marsh's article, and in two, at least, of the Editor's: Meanwhile, Sir 
= Jobn Kaye had written to Mr. Marshman asking for his assistance, 
and weare enabled to give the words of his most encouraging 
| y, which are the more valuable since they fix the relation of Sir 
| Henry Lawrence to the Review in its foundation :— 
“Tt is with no small delight I hear of your intention to start a 
— quarterly publication devoted to the discussion of Indian affairs. I 
2 no fear of its premature decease.” Then, after promising an 
for the iee y Number on the administration of gren William 
, he said, ** Major Lawrence of Khatmandoo wrote to me, 
59; t 
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bility of such a work. He will be delighted to find that one is about} 
to commence under such good auspices, and I have little dott 
o. being able to engage him as a contributor.” Although Sir John 
Kaye had for some years been a brother officer of Henry Law-| 
rence in the Bengal Artillery, they had never met. Henry Law- 
rence was then, for the first time in his career, enjoying) 
rest in the Nepal Residency, and the uninterrupted society o| 
his noble wife, after the dangers of Affghanistan. Even amid] 

A all his previous toils he had been compelled to find vent for his 
administrative ideas in the ordinary journals, in one of which, the 
Delhi Gazette, he had written “The Adventurer in the Punjab,” - 
which, afterwards published as a separate work, has been too 
long out of print. The leisure of Nepal, following the blunders 
of Affchanistan which tempted criticism, combined with the 
establishment of the Review to lead Henry Lawrence to volun-/} 
teer so many as four articles for one number. 

Meanwhile, as only 500 copies of the first Number had 

' ‘been printed, a second edition was issued and soon bought 
up, and a third edition was afterwards published in Eng- 
land. Even Henry Lawrence was so little prepared for what 
he then considered the extravagant tone of some of its 
articles, especially Captain Marsh’s, that he wrote strenuously 7 

`~ Advising the Editor to insist on more moderation. After such | 
writing as that of the old Civilian Shore, ten years previously, 
we are surprised that the article on tbe Rural Population of 
Bengal should have given such deep offence. We agree with 
Sir John Kaye in the criticism which he passes on the paper, 
in the communication above referred to: “ Re-reading it now, after 


d * be found, that in no civilised country of the earth, or dependency 
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Supreme Court or in a foreign settlement like that of the Dane, 
had never heard of Thomas Carlyle. It was he whom Captain 
Marsh not only quoted but imitated, drinking in that inspiration 
alike of feeling and its expression, which led bim to apply to the 
oppressed millions of Bengal the sage's denunciations of shams 
and apotheosis of divine force as the lever for raising the people. 
/ What Captain Marsh cried for in 1844, and missionary after 
Missionary subsequently prayed Parliament to secure, it was left 
to Sir George Campbell to do, and to bequeath to his successor 
in 1874, 
Wot less characteristic and noteworthy in this first Number 
is the eloquent and yet chaste fervour of Dr. Duff when discuss- 
ing Ziegenbale's life and missionary policy. That article contains 
the germs of the whole career of the greatest of modern missionaries, 
and of the teaching of the now venerable professor of Evangelistic 
Theology in the New Colleges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen. ‘The writer rises to lofty heights and he is well sustained by 
.& cultured enthusiasm, which half a century of toil in his Master's 
service has only caused to burn with a purer flame. Of Sir Jobn 
Kaye's early contributions we can only say that we trust he will 
carry out the intention which, we believe, he has formed, of 
including them in a published selection of his Articles. | 
The second Number, issued in August 1844, not only added te~ 
the popularity of the Review in India, but gave it at once a position _ 
in England. In the interval between the two, the fact of Lord 
Ellenborough's recall had become known. Of the two articles con- 
tributed by Sir John Kaye, round whom a staff of writers had now 
rallied, that on Lord Ellenborough's Administration reached Eng- 
land soon after the recalled Governor-General. Able and well writ- 
ten in itself, the circumstance led to frequent quotations from this 
paper by the leading journals at home, and the Review at once 
took its place as the first authority on Indian subjects, while 
worthy to rank with the English Quarterlies in many respects. 
Mr. Marshman did that justice to the work and the repu- 
tation of Lord William Bentinck which had been denied by the 
India House historian, Mill, as commented on by H. H. Wilson 
and Thornton. Dr. Duff again appeared in the front rank 
of philanthropists, in à paper on Female Infanticide. He brought 
with him a future Editor of the Review, the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
afterwards honoured by his own University of Edinburgh with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, but then known as a keen mathe- 
matician, having been one of the favourite students of the late 
PME Forbes. Ina paper on the Astronomy of the Hindoos, 
as in others on cognate subjects, which followed it, Dr. Thomas 
-~ |{ Smith was the first to represent science and to do justice to the 
= |Jold Asiatic civilisations in the pages of the Review. In this 
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Number, finallv, we find the first article contributed by Henry 
Lawrence, on “ The Recent History of the Punjab, ” from which he BS 
he had recently come. ‘This Number established the reputation of 
the Review. It was even more successful than the first, for it 
represented more variety of style, 

The third and fourth Numbers were still more varied. They 
were remarkable, though this was not known to the public at 
the time, for the first article by a Bengalee writer in an English 
Review—that on the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal by the Rev. 
Krishna Mohun Banerjya, of whom and of the other Native writers 
more hereafter ; and for a charming contribution on -tbe Romance 
and Reality of Indian Life by Lady Lawrence. She and one 
who in many respects resembles her, Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
are the only lady writers in the Review. One of Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie’s contributions falls later than the period to 
which our narrative is confined. He who would appreciate Lady 
Lawrence, or understand all that she was to her great husband, 
in his public life, must turn to the first volume of the Mongi 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes. The only other article written by L 
Lawrence, who was soon after removed by death, is that in the ey 
7th Number, on The Englishwoman in Hindustan... To tl 
Numbers Henry Lawrence himself contributed four die 

That on the Mili Defence of our Empire in the Eas 

- since become só famous, 
account of it in his Se. volumes, the Lives of In ian 
Officers. The writer can indorse, from his own later ex perience 
of Sir Henry Lawrence as a contributor aud a correspondent, 
every word of this statement :— +i 

His contributions were graced with matter of the best kind—impor anb p 
facts accompanied by weighty opinions and wise suggestions. . R t be | 
was always deploring, and not without reason, his want of lite ary skill.] — 
This want would have been a sore trial to an Editor. if it had not been es 
accompanied by the self-knowledge of which I have ken. . T 3 
was, indeed, a charming candour and modesty about. aim ; 
an utter Aveeno? of vanity, opinionativeness, and sen 
about small things. He was eager in his exhorta 
to “cut and prune." He tried hard to m Men. 
that, with this object, he had | been readin 

studying Lindley Murray. — On one occasion 
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his opinions Over-strongly, by applying the. epithet ‘ ahomin- 
able " to "certain doctrines which Lawrence held more in favour. 
* When you know me better," he wrote in reply, “ you will not think 
that I can advcoate anything abominable.” And nothing was more 


true. The contributor was right, and the Editor was wrong. But 
althongh Lawrence was properly tenacious of his principles, he was, 
as I have said, very modest inhis estimate of his style, and as his 
handwriting was not the most legible in the world and as the copy- 
ists whom he tried only made matters worse, there Was sometimes 
Judicrous confusion in his sentences as they came from the hands of 
the native printer. But, full of solid information as they ever were, 
the articles more than repaid any amount of Editorial trouble, and when 
they appeared were generally the most popular contributions to each 
number of the Review. He continued to the end of his life to con- 
tribute at intervals to this publication, and was, when the rebellion 
of 1857 broke out, employed on a review of the * Life of Sir John 
Malcolm” which he never lived to complete. 


In no respect did the Calcutta Review influence the administration 
of the country so effectually as through the articles of Lawrence. 
They were read by Lord Hardinge, "the Governor-General, who 

selected their writer as his chosen assistant and counsellor in the 
Punjab. We should add that, on one occasion, Henry Lawrence 
[zs to Sir John Kaye saying that his * brother John" promised, 








an article about Delhi. It is a misfortune that it never came; 
and that Lord Lawrence's name is not in the list of contributors 
to the Calcutta Review, which contains those of a Governor- 
General designate and several Lieutenant Governors, 

In the third Number there appears the name of the Rev, 
W. S. Mackay, D.D., for the first time, as the writer of the 
.paper on the “ Jesuits' Missions in India? Sir John Kaye does 
only justice to this production when he pronounces it * a most 
admirable article full of the results of elaborate  researeh 
conveyed in most polished language. It would have done 
honour to any periodical in the world." The article was re- 
published in England. At this time William Sinclair Mackay 
was in the ripeness of his life, as a missionary of singular per- 
suasiveness and attractive spirituality, as a writer of- exquisite 
|grace, and asa scholar whom few could surpass whether in the 
ancient classics, in the French language, or in English litera- 
tu In later years, when sickness made him a confirmed 
invalid and he was forced to lecture to his students from the 
couch, none ‘but his few intimate friends, some of them 
~ Beng alees whom he had brought to Christ—appreciated all 
~ he was. Even yet there are Native Christians in Bengal who 

to honour arts to serve his widow in England. But in 1845 
1 still ible if not robust health, and it is not too - 
ndia who ‘surpassed him in 
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literary excellence, and in a wonderfully attractive power of preach-/ 
ing. Had health been given him he would have proved not the 
least remarkable of that. early group of men whom the Scotch Kind 
sent to India, and of whom Drs. Duff and Wilson alone survive 
Whether as a contributor or, afterwards, as Editor for some time. 
Dr. Mackay's services to the Review were most highly valued; 
More recently, on retiring to Scotland, he became one of the most 
valued writers in Murray's Quarterly Review, when the illness 
which prematurely cut him off had confined him permanently to 
his room. 

There is another article in the fourth Number which is remark- 
able. Dr. Duff's paper on *' 'The State of Indigenous Education in 
Bengal and Behar," based of Adam's long neglected reports, may be 
considered the beginning of that system of vernatular education 
which, though denied to Bengal, where it had its birth, up to the 
year 1872, was eagerly developed by Thomason in ‘the North- 
Western Provinces and has since spread all over India. In the sixth 4 
Number, the first which he edited, Dr. Duff followed it up by; | 
a paper on * The Early aud Exclusively Oriental Period of 
Government Education in Bengal" ‘The educationist who hadj 
fought most stoutly, and most successfully, for the higher insitruc- | 
tion in English as against a mechanical and eleemosynary Oriental- | 
$m, ten years before, did not fail to contend for those primary. 
vernacular schools for the mass of the people, witkout which 
the weber education might become only a new instrument o£. 
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ho had followed Mr. Marshman in the editorial chair and was 
Ente! successfully conducting the Friend of India. Up to the 
50th Number Sir John Kaye had continued as proprietor of the 
[Preven carefully supplying it with articles from England and 
providing . for its business details. All the Editors who had suc- 
eeded him, and nearly all the writers, had declined any remunera- 
ton for their services, but the proprietor sought to make some 
ecognition of the labours of the Missionary Editors by an annual 
onation tothe prize fund of the Free Church College in Cal- 
cutta. We may add that, except during the régime of Mr. 
‘Townsend, editors and contributors alike, with a very few excep- 
tions in the latter class, gave their services from love of the good 
MoH cause, down to the 70th Number. . } 

Mr. Townsend sought. to conduct the Review on liberal com- 
mercial principles. He gathered around him a new staff of writers 
whom he paid at the rates of the best Quarterlies of Great Britain, 
and he spared no expense in the arrangements of the press. But 

e failed to propitiate the booksellers, and after a year’s brilliant 
literary management he sold the property to Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
m &.Co., of Calcutta, who secured Dr. T. Smith agam as Editor 

on uia return to India. After the outburst of the Mutiny of 
ctus and the arrival of the Black Watch, H.M’s 42nd, in 
Ms. Dr. T. Smith, though not n military chaplain nor d-—— 
Mgeoutdiahed Church, was appointed by Lord Canning to be the 
terian chaplain of the Regiment. He was again suc- 
eded as Editor by. Dr. George Smith, but after ‘marching 

h the regiment to the field he was _recalled by an order 

frc EN ne less liberal Government at home, because he was 
| an, and he soon after left India for minis- 
Edinburgh. From the 2nd to the 59th Number 
e had contributed 32 articles. His loss was sorely 
| or atime in the Musetonedy and literary circles of Calcutta, 
by. she. Bepgalses o£ Bewhgm, he had for sixteen years been a 
ned instructor. — 
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most praiseworthy. He and Dr. G. Smith continued as joint / 
Editors for a year, at the close of which his public duties[ 
rendered it impossible for Sir Richard to remain one of the 
responsible conductors of a Quarterly. Sir Richard Temple has 
proved himself, alike in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, and 
now in the famine districts of Bengal, facile princeps as an 
administrator. But it was the saying of perhaps the most 
brilliant journalist India has seen, that he had mistaken his 
career, for he would have made a magnificent editor. Believing 
that it would be benefited if owned by publishers who 
would conduct it on purely commercial principles, to suit the 
change of circumstances and society introduced by the Mutiny, the 
Review was then purchased by Messrs. R. C. Lepage and Co. ; 
and the chaplain of Serampore, the Rev. T. Ridsdale, M.A, 
was recommended by the retiring Editors as their successor. After 
a years experience Mr. Ridsdale, who had made himself beloved 
as a parish minister in Serampore and was an accomplished ^ 
Oxford man, left for England where he has since héld a living. , 
It only remains that we should glance at the list of writers, — 
European and Bengalee, and should ask how far the only 
Indian Quarterly has, during these twenty years, carried set . 
object of its founders. It should be remembered that, as the | deer. | 
~ceases at the 76th number, and the present is the: 117th, there — 
are some writers in it who contributed articles to the later numbers, _ 
notably Sir H. Durand, Mr. C. U. Aitchison, and Mr. Wynne. An 
there are some men of mark whose papers were prepared after the E 
76th Number,—above all, Bishop Cotton and the venerable mis- — E 
sionary and scholar, Dr. John Wilson. There are few dE 
so able, so suggestive, and so marked by the lofty yet genis 
spirit of the Christian and the scholar, as tke lamented Bisho 
articles on the Tinnevelly Mission and oa ER | 
Indian Education in India. f pa nè 


First in the list of writers, and most prod 
be expected, Sir John Kaye, with 47 articles. pos 
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S the 26 papers contributed by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, whose mame, 
indeed, should be joined with that of the Five who eombined 
to give the Review its early success, for without him it could 
mot so well have maintained that repntation. From the first, 
hether enjoying the comparative leisure of a District Judge, 
r immersed im the details of the duties of a Secretary to Govern- 
ent, Mr. Seton-Karr was always ready, always able in his treat- 
ent of Indian questions, especially those relating to the people. 
Phe Editor who, from any cause, found the day of publica- 
tion at hand and his list still defective, had only to hint his 
difficulty, and in good time most valuable MSS. would come 
in with the Jessore post-mark. Next comes Sir W. Muir with 
15 articles. The majority of these are in reality the basis of 
his valuable Life of Mobamed afterwards published in four 
volumes. In fostering the production of such a work at the 
hands of a busy North-West Civilian, the Review did no 
Tittle service. A similar number of articles appears from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Long, a Church Missionary who explored the 
bye-paths of Indian literature and life and brought back much 
valuable fruit as the result. In order to write that curious and 
instructive paper on Calcutta in the Olden Time, Mr. Long induced 
the late Mrs. Ellerton to accompany him m his buggy, 
~ to point out such spots as that where Warren Hastings 
= _ fought the duel. 
| ir Henry Durand's name appears with 11 articles against it, 
ut he wrote two if not three of great ability in the later Numbers, 












Xx value they do not fall short of Henry Lawrence's Essays, and 
— fwe trust his second son, now a Bengal Civilian, will give them to the 
- —* | world with a memoir of the upright, the fearless, the far-seeing, the 
E iristian soldier, who was cut off by an accident too soon for his 
- . country’s and India's good. When, before his tardy appointment 


i ito the Punjab we referred to him regarding the accuracy of our 
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a Rebellion,” giving his experiences of Allahabad in 1857, excited 
more attention both in England and in India than any of the 
more recent papers. It is with sadness tha iwe linger over the 
name of William Delafield Arnold, worthy of his family and name, 
who, after a short career in the Bengal Army, which enabled him 
to write Oakfield, found congenial employment as the first | 
Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab. All that he wrote 
is worth reading even yet, and we only regret that we declined to 
publish that acrostic of his on Lord Canning in the Mutiny days, 
beginning—': Cold to his friends and clement to his foes,’ and 
ending—‘‘ God made a Lawrence and man made a. peer." The 
epigram seemed severe then but it was of permanent literary value, 
and our memory can recall no more of it now. Few articles 
contain so much political wisdom regarling England and India, 
as his * Indian Faults and English Calumnies." 

We should have expected more than 5 articles from that accom-* 
plished literary archzologist and military writer, the late Colonel 
Broome. Not the least valuable are the 3 by Mr. E. B. Cowell 
now Cambridge Sanskrit Professor. The two by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes are worthy of the writer and the man. It was to meet his 
desire for a list of the articles written by Sir Henry Lawrence,’ 
when in 1858 Sir Herbert planned the publication of a Memoir, that’ 

_ we were led to begin the formation of a full and correct list of 
"contributors. The lamented Baird Smith is represented by 2 
articles ; also the accomplished Sir Henry Rawlinson, first of LA 
living authorities on Central Asia. Mr. Macleod Wylie 
formerly Secretary of the Legislative Council, prepared 3 of 
porone value. The .other Presidencies are represented by 
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and progress in every form. "There are Drs. Grant, K. Mackinnon, 
Ebden, Cleghorn, Hathaway, T. Hastings, Mouat, Luard and 
Murray, and those most promising physicians, Bedford aud 
John Brown, who were cut off in their prime—the latter from 
the effects of that march to Lucknow with  Brasyers Sikhs 
which he describes. Besides the soldiers already mentioned at length 
the Army has sent to our ranks Colonel Thuillier, F.R.S., Colonel 
qme Major-General Vaughan, Colonels Faber, Macleod Innes, 
VC, Wheeler, Hardy, E. Jacob; McAndrew, Maxwell, Laurie 
"l'aylor, Malleson, and Rowlatt and Captain Knollys. Nor is the list 
without merchants and planters, barristers and naval authorities 
chaplains, schoolmasters and finally savants like Dr. T. Oldbam 
^. and Mr. Medlicott. Besides the great names of the Civil 
— Service already given, there are competition-wallas to whose articles 
Xfuture biographers may turn when the writers have gained the 
t prizes of their Service. The Uncovenanted Service contribute 
their share through. Messrs Stephen, Hollingbery, Reilly, Spencer, 
Grant, Clarke and others; the East Indians, through Messrs. C. 
Montague and Wale Byrne. - TheJudges have their representa- 
tives in the Hon' ble Messrs, Macpherson ‘and Boulnois. Besides 
Sir John Kaye, Mr. Marshman, Mr. Townsend and Dr. George 
Smith, against whose name there are 7 articles, the small 
literary class in India contribute Messrs. Wilb y, Wheeler, Blan- 
chard, H. Mead, J. Mawson, Gordon, Colin Browning, Capper 
and ‘Knighton. The list of the 178 writers WHO produced our 
first thirty-eight volumes in the twenty years ending 1863, forms 
f a small biographical dictionary of Anglo-Indians, Of these 178 
there were 41 who contributed 3 or more articles each. 


Not the least im i rtant service done to India by the establishment 
flor me Calcutta. Po lay in the fact that it became the medium 
1| sieh which cultured Bengalee writers communicated to the world 
{ their special information regardin India, and sought to influence 
E x the pir less advanced countrymen. he educational, "the social and 
TW Jess : Ie ELE progress, which owed its existence to some of the 
Ll e ean contributors, thus began to bear fruit and to 
| e itself i in raising a school of Native writers and reformers. 
o seen that nearly all the nipe. Native writers during 
st tv SM years of the Review's history, directly owed 
ining to den college of whicb the three successive . iditors, 
cke d T, Smith were, along with a“ pillar " like the 
E successful conductors. "The frst and. 
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State of the Hindu Mind," meaning the transition state of the 
then existing period, when educated Hindus were shaking off the 
old faith without grasping a new one. He seems to have misunder- 
stood. the drift of the request, for he wrote a learned article 
on the Transition States. of the Hindu Mind, tracing the 
transitions in days past. Me two articles were the best ever then 
written by a native of India in the English language, and contained 
iuformation which no European writers could have possessed. 
Mr. Bannerjya was that first convert of Dr. Duff, the singular 
and significant circumstances of whose abandonment of Hindu- 
ism are told by the: now venerable missionary in the appendix to his. 
"India and Indian Missions.” Mr. Bannerjya s subsequent career | 
has been that of a scholar, a writer and a minister of the Church 
of England. He himself, we believe, furnished the materials for 
a Memoir which, some thirty-five years ago, was published in the 
India Review edited by Dr. Corbyn. In that periodical there 
appeared a series of memoirs of well-known Anglo-Indian and — 
Native gentlemen, with their portraits. Mr. Banner yas Memoir: | 
gave rise to some discussion as to the reason which d him to leave. 
the Church of Scotland for that of England, and in the SORTS, 
of the controversy Dr. Ewart, who was in Calcutta, and Dr. ] 
from Scotland, expressed on that subject a very strong difference 
——-of opinion from that of the writer of the Memoir. Dr. Duffs state- 
ment closed the controversy in India, though it was revivedin 
England in the columns of the Record. As Professor in Bishop ca 
College when Dr. Kay was Principal, as one of the two TEE 
Examiners in the College of Fort William, as an occasional. — 
lecturer and writer on Christian subjects though not engaged i in e 
ecclesiastical work, and as President of the Bengal Native Chas in c6: 
Association, the Rev. K. M. Bannerjya has continued to do - 
service to the cause of national progress and scholarship i 
highest sense. His four contributions to our pages ar 
valuable to the present day. The first and second © 
scribed ; the third and fourth are on Hindu Caste and on 
Poetry.  - irm 
Of the Rev. Lal Belus Day | nae Baboo ; 
as younger men, it becomes us SE say less. 
Dr. Duff's" College, they - enerally 
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continued his literary pursuits after he left college for Government 
Service in the Treasury. The information contained in his two 
abc especially that on the Shaktas, is as valuable as the picture 
hich it draws of a popular form of idolatry is revolting. Chris- 
tianity has given his fellow student a vgry different career. Trained, 
n after his conversion, according to the long and thorough course of 
theological study rigorously laid down for those who would be 
peus or ordained ministers in the Scotch Churches, Mr. Day 
became successively a Professor in the College and the elected 
minister of the Native Presbyterian Church in Cornwallis Square. 
Circumstances led him to take the position of an Assistant 
Professor in the Government service, but he has never dropped his 
clerical character or duties, and acceptably ministers to the Presby- 
terian congregation, chiefly Europeans, in Chinsurah, in addition to 
his secular work. He has contributed more than any other Bengalee 
gentleman tò our pages. More recently he has established 
ithe Bengal Magazitvte, a monthly periodical in which Bengalee 
writers, one of them in the Covenanted Civil Service, discuss 
literary and political questions. He has also gained the prizo offered 
y the well-known zemindar, Baboo Joykissen Mookerjea, for 
he best Euglish tale descriptive of the life and thoughts of the 
rural population of Bengal. Following such a work as Bekker's 
“Charicles” as a model, Mr. Day's volumes, if published in 
England, as they are likely to be, will reveal to English readers 
the lowly lot, the dense ignorance, and the hopeful capacity 
of the ryots of Bengal, as well as the the oppressions and the 
£ wirtues of the zemindar and the planter. Of the two brothers 
E T rea Kissory Chand, who was at one time a Police Magistrate 
Z of Calcutta, has passed away. Baboo Peary Chand has enriched 
= vernacular literature with novels which are valued by competent 
. — Critics. A reformer of the old school, and in some respects like the 
Brahmo, he has not formally identified himself with any body of 

|. dissidents from Hinduism. 
D vn Fi E more detailed information regarding the remarkable Dutt 
— [family, who among them contributed ten articles to the Review iu 
|twenty years, we have had recourse to a Bengalee friend. 
power cannot mention the name of the father, the late 
Bön = - Dutt whom we knew twenty years ago, without 
to his virtues and abilities. One of the Judges of the 
Small Cause Court, he won the respect and confidence 
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thus writes :—-“ Baboo Russomoy Dutt had five sons, two of whom, 
and they were the eldest, Krishna Chundra Dutt and Kailas 
Chundra Dutt, died many years ago; the three remaining sons, 
Govind Chundra Dutt, Hur Chundra Dutt, and Girish Chandra | 
Dutt, are living and are Chtistiaus. Krishna Chundra, the eldest, 
left two sons, Hem Chundra Dutt and Churn Chundra Dutt; 
both are Christians, and the second nas just come out as a 
barrister of the High Court. Russomoy’s second son, Kailas 
Chundra, left only one son, Oomesh Chundra Dutt, who is a 
Christian, and who is the elected Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipality. He writes good verses, and knows French and 
German. So that all the sons and grandsons of Russomoy have 
become Christians. The eldest son, Krishna Chundra, also died 
a Christian, and was, strange to say, baptized on his death-bed by 
one of his brothers who had not been baptized himself ! 

Govind Chundra Dutt, the eldest now living of the sons of Russo- 
moy,and who is about 47 years old, I have always regarded as the 
finest English scholar amongst the Natives of Bengal and conse- 
quently of India. His article in. the Review on Mrs. Barrett}! 
Browning’s Poems was mistaken by the Calcutta newspapers for 
Kaye’s. “He is the chief writer and editor of the * Dutt Family 
Album” ! He spent some years in England, Italy and France, and 
“tame out only six months ago with his wife and two daughters, i 
His daughters are accomplished young ladies, who write 
English verses in the Bengal Magazine under the RI 
A.D. and T.D. and who speak and write French like French 
ladies. Govind Chundra began life as Deputy Magistrate in 
Rampore Beauleah, and afterwards joined the Financial Depart- 
ment. He soon distinguished himself there, and attracted - es 
the notice of James Wilson, the Fi inancier, and of Sir Richard . 
Temple who sometimes visited Govind Chundra -in his house q, jas 
at Bagmari in the suburbs of Calcutta, where he still resides. | Ic 
But Govind Chundra left the Treasury in disgust as twoj!] 
Europeans, who were his inferiors, were promoted over his head! - 
Had he remained, he would have attained the position of men À 
like Mr. G, W. Kellner and Mr. Hollingbery.. He was bapti 
by the Rev. Mr. Bomwetsch of the Church Missionary: Society. “4 a 

T Eno Chundra Dutt, the next son, was for many ye Lr 
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CRITICAL NOTIGES. 


1. VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


Eithi-hasika—Rahasya ; or, Curiosities of History. Pàrt I. By 
Ramdasa Sen. Stanhope Press, Calcutta: 1281 B.S. 


d RE the pyramids looked down upon the valley of the 


Nile—when Greeee and Italy, those cradles of European 
civilization, nursed only the tenants of the wilderness—India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur,” poetry and philosophy; and the 
Indians were a race of heroes and philosophers, It is a pity that 
such a potent nation kept no regular account of the origin and 53 2. 
growth of their civilization, of their moral and intellectual progress. 
Whatever documents they have, are but grievously mutilated 
records, impregnated with crude materials. Theinearly history, - 
very like that of the Greeks, is a tissue of fables. But happily for è 
the antiquary, these. stories and fragments: furnish, to a great 
extent, inexhaustible sources from: which light and. harmony may 
be elicited. Long before our countrymen took any real part in | 
unveiling the faee of India's antiquity, oriental scholars of the West 
began to examine these relics, compare their several parts with one — 
another and found conclusions thereon. The examples of these  __ 
. scholars, combined with the force of education that is steadily — — 
growing among us, have infused into the minds of many educated 
natives of modern times the spirit of the antiquarv. Babu Ramdasa | ro 
is one of these minds ; and his Eithihasika Rahasya isa specimen ——— | 
of the noble and arduous attempts that are being made by our ^ 
> E * ] : TW T Ser? A f 
countrymen to reduce to intelligible form the huge mass of - A 
obscure Indian records. ERU rc LE. R 
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Critical Notices. 


The most important element in the constitution of Indian 
society—an element which extends its influence through all its 
- ramifications—is the law of caste—a law that was born of simple 
necessity. Popular belief ascribes to it a religious character and 
looks at it with the reverence due to a®religious institution. The 
behef has, however, been assailed by the learned Colonel Sykes, 
who questions caste as a religious institution, being associated 
with the early history of the people of India. Babu Ramdasa 
observes, and we will presently see with what accuracy he does 
so, that it was not till the Aryans were firmly established in Hin- 
dustán, that caste distinctions grew up; that às they gradually 
moved onward on the road of social progress they began to separate 
themselves into classes, assigning to each class duties and 
responsibilities peculiarly adapted to it. Presuming that the 
history of caste distinction in India will be an interesting study, we 
make no apology for briefly sketching it out below. We have 
long thought on the matter and have every reason to trust 
that the sketch which we append isa faithful one. 

Every one who has studied the early history of India with any 
degree of attention is aware of the nature and character of the 
political platform on which the tall, white Aryans stood, after 
having scaled the Hindukush and settled themselves on the 
borders of the Saptanadi’s. They were environed on all sides by 
the dark, goat-nosed hob-goblins, their enemies. The adjectives tal? 
white, long-nosed, &c., which we find in the Vedas were applied to 
the invaders, and another set of descriptive terms, short, dark, 
goat-nosed, and raw-jlesh-eating, always used in reference to the 
aborigines of the country, bear an infallible testimony to the fact 

— that the two nations had physical peculiarities of their own, and 
greatly differed from each other. The conquerors brought with them 
- some Brahmanas or Mantras by which they used to propitiate 
— their followers and neighbours, without whose kelp they could never 
— have maintained their ground in the midst of their hostile adversa- 
= ries. Owing to the sublime natural scenes which surrounded 
— — hem and supplied rich food to their imagination, these Brah- 
ma yas greatly increased in number. The ignorance of the art of 
“writing made it an unavoidable necessity that a class should be 
formed, whose principal business would be to learn by heart 
hese ses and to repeat them as exhortations in times of 
a class did actually arise; and it was denominated 
as or preservers of Mantras. rok ds PIS 3-25 
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in constant alarm of the aborieines, whose stealthy attacks are 
recordel in the works of our great poets. In more places than 
one we come across expressions such as “the Raækshasas are 
scattering dead bodies over the sacrificial fire,’ “the piséchas 
are great nuisances, polluting the purity of sacrifice by their vile 
presence, interfering with the free workings of the laws of sacri- 
fice," &c., expressions which unmistakably prove the wild and 
irregular mode of warfare that was carried on by the original 
inhabitants against their foreign invaders. To guard themselves 
against these attacks and. to pr ovide for the casualties to which they 
were exposed, the Aryans had some of them estranged from other 
social obligations and. reserved wholly for military occupations, 
offensive as well as defensive. This reserved body of Aryaus was 
denominated the Ksketriyas, so pamed because they protected the 
community against the inroads of the barbarians. 

Next, every one sees that in such a state of internal 
commotion no community could enjoy the sweets of com- 
merce. The community must feed itself. Accordingly the greater 
portion, if not all the rest, of the Aryan community resorted 
to agriculture. The very name, Veisya implies people-cultivators, 
i.e., that a majority of the population belonged to the class of 
cultivators. 

` Lastin rank come the Sudras. This title was given to those of 
the original dwellers, who renouncing all hostile intentions against 
the foreign masters, enlisted themselves in their service. 

The above classification at once renders it clear that the first 
two were nearly equally important classes in the old Aryan 
community. But according to the laws which strengthen and 
give life to society such an order of things could never exist 
long. Collision under such circumstances, is inevitable: and its 
consequences must be eitber a compromise between the rival 
parties or complete subversion of the one. We believe we are 


not wrong in the opinion that in the particular case in point 


there really took place a collision between’ the Brahmanas 
and the Kshetviyas,. which ended in the triumph of neither 
party but in an amicable compromise, empowering the Brahmanas 


exclusively to take care of religion and to minister to the 


spiritual wants. of the people, without any share in the ad- 
ministration of the civil and military affairs of the community 
to which the Kshetriyas alone were eligible The -extermination 


of the Kshetriyas by Parusaréma, the conversion of Bist —— 


Mitra, and the like are plain evidences confirming the opinior 
that a sharp and protracted struggle continued | between tl 
-two sections of the early Aryan quA for a ^ anat 

number of years, till its violence was assuaged by a E 
In. pouneduence of the respect which men wees 
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spiritual fathers the position of the Brahmans went on improving, 
till at last such considerable weights were added to the scale of 
their power that they were looked upon as the sole rulers of men's 
minds and morals, persons and property. It was in this state 
that Manu found the Brahmans ; and hence all his laws have 
an unqualified tendency to assert and uphold the ascendancy of this 
class of the twice-born. How vigorous soever was the action, 
the reaction was not less vigorous. Brahmanism, not as it is 
now understood, received a death biow. from the hands of the 
Buddhists. Buddhism was nothing more than the voice of the 
people against the tyranny of tbe priesthood. The call of Bud- 
dha was promptly answered by the people; and his religion 
extended throughout the length and breadth of India within a 
marvellously sbort time. Of the first votaries of this religion a 
greater number were from the Sudras and Veisyas who were the 
most oppressed classes. Thus foiled through theirown pride and 
arrogance, in tbeir'attempt to preserve themselves on the pinnacle 
of greatness to which they attained by andy thing but honourable 
steps, the Brahmans began to weave the spells of idol-worship 
to be imposed upon the people. 

This outline unfolds the main features of the law of caste as it 
exists in. India. The intelligent reader will perceive that the 
growth of this caste system is quite in accordance with the laws 
which regulate caste, so to speak, in other «countries. The 
development is natural. Issuing from the womb of neces- 
siby, from the important principle of division of labour, it 
has. ually become hereditary. It is this hereditary character 
which has barred the progress of India’s civilization and made 
its society stationary. Within these limits Babu Ramdasa and 
ourselves are at one. | 

Withoutstopping to consider whether or not the four classes 
into which society was divided could mix with one another 


with freedom, we go at once to the essay on Kalidasa, In the 
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richness of creative fancy shown by the celebrated author of 
Sakwntala when he describes the influences which Nature 
exercises on our minds; but still we cannot think that they 
are on a par with the excellences which characterise the world- 
known plays of Macbeth and Hamlet. With all deference 
to such an authority as Goethe, we maintain that Shakespeare 
was a more successful anatomist of nature than the greatest 
dramatist of the East. Goethe the poet and Goethe the critie are 
two different persons, and we wonder how such a mighty thinker 
discovered greater marks of genius in a poet who portrayed one face 
of nature only than in that blessed son of the Muses who has 
delineated so many different characters with equal success, and 
who produces indescribable effects upon his readers by a masterly 
admixture of comic and tragic humours. But there seems to 
be a secret sense of injustice in some poets when judging others, 
and it is this which made Goethe prefer Kalidasa and Byron 
Pope, to Shakespeare. 

In the next essay the question regarding the age of Bararucht 
is very ingeniously discussed. Our author has made him a con- 
temporary of Kalidasa, who as he has shewn lived about 600 years 
after Christ. We do not dispute that they were contemporaneous ; 

nay we cannot do that, because of the internal evidences, which, 
in matters like this, form our truest guide. The language of the 
two writers bears so intimate a resemblance in its inflections 
and order of arrangement, that we can, with consisteney ascribe 
both to one and the same period in the history of the 
Sanskrit language. To us it seems that both Kalidasa and 
Bararuchi existed somewhat before 100 A.D. ‘To the Bararuché 
and Kalidasa of Harsavicram’s reign we are inclined to deny 
the authorship of Prákritaprokash. and of Sakuntala ; and ie. = 
feel sure that even the most casual student of Sanskrit litera 
who devoted a few hours to the study of Bharavi and dh. 
acknowledged authors of Harsa's times, wouid at difiegiin-g = 
ranks, struck with the inconsiderate haste with which some have | — 
concluded that the authors of Sakuntala and Pr t = 
belonged to the same period with the latter; so dissimilar was _ 
the Sanskrit of the first pair to that of the second. By a di ferent — — 
line of argument Goldstücker has come to near same conclu- 
sion. He maintains, and Professor itd tome ollow him - 
here, that Bararuchi was a most distingui 
flourished a very little befo wr li and wa 
his teacher. According | a Gobardhor 
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than the Vidyasundra to be ranked among the works of Bara- 
vuchi. It was to all appearance composed by some parasite priest 
in the king's court. 

Towards the conclusion of this essay our author has committed 


a grotesque mistake in translation. The Sanskrit text “< fnm 
wifes cateta] Sits” was rendered into “Stata ata 
cams aS zèt” The correct form would be “ c3 2 atai 
CAIpiaa WS Becta.” Moreover, some of our author's citations 


have been so ruthlessly disfigured by the printer's devils that in 
the absence of other books of reference, they would have ever re- 
mained stumbling blocks to the reader. 

Next follow the essays on Sriharsha and Hemachandra: 
Regarding these, it is sufficient to say that the latter presents 
nothing worth notice and the former is so thickly studded with 
errors that to mend them would be no easier a task than to write 
outa new history of Swvéharsha. Those who wish to test the 
soundness of Babu Ramdasa’s observations on this literary character 
will do well to read an article on Srikarsha, published in the 
last two issues of the Bangadarsana. 

There are five more essays equally interesting with those we 
have already noticed. They have all the mints of the latter 

without any of their faults. We would have much to say on one 
‘of them, we mean that relating to the Vedas, but we have already 
exceeded our space. We cannot conclude these remarks with- 

out noticing the statement that Sanskrit dramas were very little 
known to the people of Bengal. If we look at facts that stare us 
in the face, we wonder how Babu Ramdasa could make such an 
= assertion. Kaviraj Biswanath, the celebrated author of Sahitya- 
=~ darpan, a treatise on rhetoric, illustrated his own principles by 

. .. exuberent quotations from Sakuntala and other dramatic works— 
a cireumst&pce which testifies to the existence of these books in his 

ays and in his own country, Bengal. Again, there are two 

ditions of Sakuntala, Uttaracharita and other plays, very 
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many points, still we are not blind to the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the book before us. In fact, we think highly of the 
work and hope to see the second part of it published ere long. 


Arya-Darsan: A monthly Magazine. Edited by Babu Jogendro 

Nath |Bandopadhya Vidyabhusan, M.A. New Bharat Press : : 

1281 BS. 

E have heard a phrenologist say that he cau only tell 
of a child by observing its organs what it may possibly 
become, that it may live to be an idiot, an extraordinary S hataatest 
&e.; he can not give us any positive, assurances—he can not 
say it must be an. idiot or otherwise. With the same amount 
of diffidence we say of the new-born Avyadarsan that it 
may, inthe long run, turn out to bean excellent journal, 
The Aryadarsan is ushered into the world with flourishes of 
trumpets and the cause of the universal joy with which men 
welcome it is avidént ou the surface. Bengal has no good 
Magazines and, therefore, it warmly receives any Maga- 
zine which promises to be an improvement on those ‘al- 
ready published. We are promised in this journal matters 
of literary, scientific, metaphysicial and philological interest, 
besides researches and» articles on music. We are sorry the 
projectors have excluded politics from the list; the more so 
that, at present there exists no political review among the 

Bengalis. 

We are not now in a position to notice in detail all the articles 
that have appeared in the last two numbers of the Aryadarsan, 
because many of them are yet unfinished. Suffice it to say. that 
they all interest us more or less. The article on * Kabya, 
Kabi, and Kabitya” is by far the best, and is alone sufficient 
to establish the reputation of the journal. Though 3 ye are not 
~ prepared to admit the truth of many of the proposta enun- 
ciated in it, though we are inclined to consider them in no better 
light than mere ‘aberrations. of excessive thought; still we are. 
charmed by the elegance and órder which the article displays. An- 
other article, though not so good as that just mentioned deserves 
also a separate notice,- on account of its matter. It relates to 
the responsibilities and obligations that bind or ought tobindthe . 
units of the Hindu family.. The writer gives, by way of preamble, — 
a definition of the word family, ie opposition to its current - 
meanings. He is very unwilling to make family reduce itself to 
and children only ; or to extend it, like the patriarchal family 
. ancient times, to the patriarch, his children, his collateral 1 

Seu cor qs According to his understanding o of t o 
ein our ideo only whom we are b boun: 
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that regulate social ethics to maintain. Of all those who come 
under this' category be mentions servants, to the exclusion 
of collateral relatives ; but with what propriety he does so we leave 
it entirely with our readers to determine. In another place the 
writer has inferred from the law by which a Hindu brother 
has prior rights over the estate of his deceased brother who used 
to live in common with him, in preference to the dead brothers’ 
widow's claims to her late husband's property, that our legis- 
lators in enacting this law, were under some bias in favour 
of joint family. We believe on the other hand that the legis- 
Jators in so enacting were guided by a right principle of law. 
Let it not be understood that we are wanting in sympathy 
for the widow; we clearly recognize and strongly uphold 
her claims to maintenance and maintenance only as long as 
the state of things continue un-altered in native society. 
Our views in respect of this part of the law of inberitance 
are decidedly against the joint system. We know that this 
system has many advantages of its own, but its disadvantages 
are far greater. It sets a very high premium on indolence, and 
over and above this it does away with the most valuable 
possession of man—his power of thinking and acting freely. 
Further on, the writer is very hard upon the law because of its 
enforcing parents to discharge proper duties to their children, 
Without making any provisions on behalf of the former in case 
the latter prove refractory. But if we once stop to weigh in an 
even balance the relations which subsist between a father and a 
son, we shall see that the legislators acted here in the truest spirit 
of justice possible. Law cannot call upon a man to be grateful 
— . for the benefits received ; but it has every right to guard him, by 
= sanctions, against committing acts that might injure others’ 
- — privileges, or endanger their lives, or affect their social position. 
-  JANo sooner isa child born than its father at once takes upon 
his shoulders the legal obligations to take care of its life and =~ 
x - give it a suitable education that rnay ensure for it a happy future ; 
a l that the son has to return for all this care and education is 
e which it is beyond the province of jurisprudence to enforce. 












l that we have said it is hardly necessary for us to add that — — 
i pleased wits the journal. We wish it every success. ——— 
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writers on Indian subjects. It contains about forty-five additional 
biographies, and has, therefore, made an important advance towards 
completeness. There, of course, remains very much to be done ; 
and the compiler frankly allows this, and appeals to his readers to 
come forward and help him with fresh information. He declares 
that “there are many names, as familiar as household words, of 
men who have played a distinguished part in India, but for the 
compilation of whose biographies no materials appear to exist.” 
Doubtless, much may be done towards filling up these gaps, 
if Mr. Higginbotham’s appeal be fairly responded to. It is 
perhaps to be expected that, to a Bengal writer, many — 
gaps are evident which appear hardly excusable, even under 
the difficulties pointed out by the compiler; for instance, we look 
in vain for a notice of any one name on our roll of Lieutenant- 
Governors. Now, surely, the file of any Indian newspaper might— 
Saute de mieux—give some information worth having, about such —9e 
men as Halliday, Grant, Beadon, Grey, and Campbell. We com- 
mend these suggestions to the compiler ; meanwhile we have no 
hesitation in saying that his book, notwithstanding its incomplete 
ness, isa most useful one. The idea which suggested it is E 
admirable one, and is capable of almost indefinite exten 
the further it is extended, the greater will be the practical ue of 
the work. The biographies seem to be derived from trustworthy 
sources; and there is an evident desire to give a thoroughly 
impartial account of those passages in the lives of recent Indian 
celebrities which have been at all controverted. Perhaps one of 
the best written lives and one of the most interesting, is that 
of Sir Henry Durand. 

The compiler has exercised a wise discretion in not attempting . 
to give any account of any public men still resident in Indis | 


Borrowed Plumes: Edited by C, S. Madras: Higginbotham 
& Co. 1874. 


pou is a small collection of translations of Gerdin poems and 
songs which the Editor introduces with the following preface. 


A great. many of the poema, in this little book have already appeared in 
an Eni lish form. As the present versions, however, differ considerably. 
from those the Editor has hitherto seen, and as they have been rendered 
as HENS and faithfully as pop it is” UL they may be received 
with favour. 
Some of the smaller son have been set to music by SCHUBERT and: 
Mozart or E. as, t MER _tra ons now offered | 
ublic wi e foun su o 
-s me voured to convey not only the meaning of the v words but We 
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We canescafcely understand how the translator could think i 
profitable to make fresh versions of such well-known poems as 
Schiller's* Lied der Glocke’ or Goethe's * Erlkonig ' and * Veilchen ' 
or Heine's * Lorelei.’ These and several other of the poems in the 
book have already been given to the English public in as perfect a 
form as possible, and it seems a pity that the translator, 
who evidently understands German and has a tolerable ear for 
thyme, did not seek less frequented pastures and go to some of the 
to English readers, less known German poets such as Matthias 
Claudius, Golty, Theodor Körner and others. The book can do 
no harm, however, avd to those English readers in India who have 
not seen the translations of Lytton, Aytoun, Martin and others, 
these versions may serve to give some notion of a limited class of 
"German poetry. 

The book is prettily got up. 


—— 


The Hill Ranges of Southern India, Part 1V. Edited by John 


Shortt, MD, M.RC.EL, EL.S., &c, Madras: Higginbotham 
-& Co. 1874. 


Ls fourth part of a work which, when completed, will be a 
. — useful adjunct to the gazetteers of Southern India, is princi- 
pally devoted to descriptions of Nandidrug, Kudare Mukha, the 
bá Büden Hills and the Ramandrug in Bellári ; and contains also 
an interesting chapter on the origin of slaves in South Canara, and 
‘their manners and customs, ceremonies and'observances. We ex- 
tract a fable which is related of the origin and history of the 
Beaudas or Boyas who are the original habitanta of Ramandrug 
and are described as being ‘‘a healthy looking, clean-skinned, active 
well made race, industrious and temperate in their habits ; they eat 
three meals a day, and unlike the natives of the plains, partake 
of hot instead of eold rice in the mornings." WEM iT 
| The chi of the Beaudas is said to have been named Cuninah, who, by - 
— — torturing the hermits and Brahmin priests, found wandering in the adja 
Eo b og fae robbery, killing and eating animals and birds ; 


= Ne oedema of Siva with the hope of obtaining salvation. He used 
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wore not acceptable whilst youaccept that of the Beauda's which is the re«- 
verse of being holy, to which Siva replied, that the worship of the Brahmin» 
was not sincere buf false, whilst that of the Beauda was sincere ; whereupon = 
Parvathee wished to know how he could know the truth, Siva promised to- 
prove to her the deceit of the Brahmin and the sincerity of the Beauda, 
‘The next morning the Brabmin came with flowers and sweet food to make 
his usual offerings, when. suddenly he heard a loud horrible noise issue 
from the earth and: the temple was rocking to and fro, and both the idol 
and the temple were shaking so that he expected both to topple over him - 
and kill him every moment, and afraid of his- life he fled from the temple 
as fast as his legs could carry him, leaving the idol and temple to take care ~ 
of themselves. At noon the Beauda arrived at the temple with his usual: 
offerings, and:on entering the same, a mest terrible roar, greater than the 
first issued from the earth; and tbe ground quivered, the idol swayed from 
side to side and all but tumbled over him and although the temple itself 
looked insecure from.the way it shook, the Beauda not fearing for his own 
life but afraid that the idol would tumble down, raa and seized it with. 
both his arms and held it steadfast till the uproar and rocking ceased, when 
Siva and Parvathee presented themselves before the Beauda greatly pleased 
with.his sincere- devotion and. faithful service, wished to know from him 
what were his desires, the Beauda replied, that he only wished to have five 
children, the fruits of the chase, and. the products of the jungles for their 
support with water from. the streams and pools, and a fire-brand to light 
his way and-prepare bis food, and these wishes were immediately granted. 


——————Ó——Ó——À 


Selections: from Divisional and District Annual Administra- 
tion Reports, 1872-73, with the Government Resolutions on 
them. Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1874. 


HIS is.a well got-up volume of. over five hundred pages con- 
taining:a great deal of useful information regarding the — 
Divisions under the Government of Bengal. Circular No. 4. of 
the 30th January 1873. to all Commissioners, Magistrates, Collec- 
tors. and. Deputy Commissioners, in which the late Lieutenant- —— 
Governor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, gives his views as to 


we 


volume, which is of undoubted. value. int = 
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matters affecting the well-being of the people ” would be likely to 
> octur to the majority of the reporting officers. ‘The book is full 
of interesting matter. Here is the “‘ list of subjects " :— 


Annual tours. 
The weather and crops. 
Public health and material condition of the people. 
Emigration, immigration, and other internal movements of the people. 
Prices of food and labor. 
Manufactures, mines, &c, 
Trade and commerce. i 
State of public feeling on general or special subjects. 
The public press, its tone and influence. 
Effect of administrative changes and arrangements 
Statistical inquiries. 
Model farms and gardens. 
General state of police, crime, and civil justice. 
Condition of the division as regards affairs connected with the land 
apd the land revenue administration. 
Effect of excise, income-tax, or other revenue laws. 
Condition and effect of railways, irrigation works, and other great 
public works. : 
m General state of communieations, schools, dispensaries, libraries, 
museums, &c. 
Success or otherwise of road-cess committees, education committees, 
. municipalities, and other institutions by which local Government is 
: carried ou 
_ The management of the zamíndári post. 
— — QOourt of Wards and wards’ estates. 
= - - Conduct of zamíndárs. 
-—-— Character of officers, 


uk i 


| Do TIC E an un ; | 
~ Selection. of papers regarding the Hill Tracts between Assam and 
| Burmah and on the Upper Brahmaputra. Calcutta: Bengal 
zc RE Secretariat Press. 1873. | | 













— — XA/E have here a most attractive volume, full of interesting 
E AMV. id valuable information. Unfortunately we cannote 

d so thuch space as we should wish to a notice of the work, 
‘we therefore think we shall be acting most fairly to thé 
of the different papers which are contained in the volume, 
lish a complete list of its contents, They are as follows :— 


1.—Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the neighbouring Countries, execu 
(825-6-7-B. — | | ir ace MEAE 
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the Journal of a Route travelled by Cay 
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Lat. 27° 25’ to 16° 45’ N. ; Long. 96° to 96° 20’ E. By W. Griffith, Esq., F. 
DESS < ASIATER Surgeon. on the Madras Establishment, 1836. l 

V. —Narrative of a Journey from Ava to the frontiers of Assam add back, 
performed between December 1836 and May 1337, under the orders of 
Lieutenaut-Colonel Burney, Kesident at Ava. By Mr. G. T. Bayfield, of 
the Medical Establishment of Fort St. George. 5 

VI.—Notes on a trip across the ' Patkoi Range from Assam to the 
Hookoong Valley. By H. L. Jenkins, Esq., in 1869-70. 

VII.— Notes on the Burmese Route from Assam to the Hookoong Valley. 
By H. L. Jenkins, Esq. Communicated to the Asiatic Society through H. 
Goodenough, Esq., by the President. (With a map.) 

VIIT.— Report of a visit’ by Captain Vetch to the Singpho and Naga 
Frontier of Luckimpore, 1842. 

IX.—Reports of Lieutenant Brodie’s dealings with the Nagas on the » 
Seebsaugor Frontier, 1841-46. | 

X.—Notes on a visit to the Tribes inhabiting the Hills south of 
Seebsaugor, Assam. By S. E. Peal, Esq. 


The book is got up, as usualin work issuing fco the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, in excellent dis 





Nuge Indice, selected from Zech Oriel’s Note-Book. By Phil, A^ 
Robinson ; Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 1873. 


O say that this is charming book is merely to repeat SURE 
almost every reader of the Calcutta Review must have — 
often heard said. We were not surprised to find when some. = 
months ago we tried to get some copies of the first Edition, that — 
the whole edition had been quickly exhausted and we have little - 
doubt that the volume now before us will soon be as difficult to - 
get. Let, then, those of our readers who have not yet suppli 
themselves with Nugæ Indice, do so at once. Tti is altogether the 
very pleasantest reading of its kind that has ever, so far as wi Ee 
kuow, appeared in India and we would that it oftener fell to ) 0 ur 
lot to have such books to criticize. There is a racy origit eS 
about Mr. Robinson’s writing which is very exhilaratin 
his touch is deliciously light. Open the book whi 
something bright meets us. Take this, for example, 
on “ Mosquitoes ” Leas 
Physically, they seem to be at least of two kinds, the. o 
and the other speckled, each as bad as the other, hee much wo 


their divisions are legion, and a musically inclined p 
expect to find the “falt octave amorg them — 
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that are too hungry even to roar at yOu before beginning dinner, and which, 
blind with their horrid lust for food, pitch down on the first corner of you or 
your clothes that they come to, without a thought of grace, are less hateful 
than the dawdling dilettanti, which hover undeeidedly about your ears or 
the nape of your neck, whining an obligato recitative in C sharp; or others 
that trifle in a falsetto with your knuckles or anklebones. Straightforward 
honest wickedness is at all times better than underhanded villainy, and it is 
more comfortable to forgive an offender than permit the offence. Therefore, 
of the two mosquitoes that come with the fixed purpose of eating you, that 
is the lesser criminal which: begins first. He is more pardonable than the 
A healt villain, who, however long his grace before meat may be, and 

owever indifferent and careless his demeanour, will, you know, ultimately 
attain his end and satisfy his hideous propensities out of sight—and probably 
out of reach. There is no sinner so bad. as a tedious one, and the worst 
part ofa mosquito bite is the lively apprehension of it. 


. Or this, about the “ Indian Crow " :— 


= stand upon their own infamous individuality—fon there are no rooks.. 










3 them. Their mouths are always ready to open to show the laughing sparkling 
teeth: the blaek-berry eyes, when fear is absent, are always mirthful. Their- 


—oyster shells and a dead eat—are not available. Oysters there are not, 
2 dead, nothing belongs to man in India. Itis the fee of the carrion - 
“have been waiting for it since its birth. They. play, therefore, 
ves and with the surface of the ground. These playthings are 
em, and they seem to need no. more. Nor, as may readily be 
nis sport incite to much hilarity.. The syce’s children are — 
- They may be seen, or glimpses of the n,thread- 
am fieldjone behind the other, like pigmy. — 
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Liliput punehayet, and discuss the dust. "They pile it into little - 
funereally deck it with religious marigolds. "But they do not dan > row 
They survey it pleased, but quiet. Perhaps, as they have seen their fathers « 
they crouch to it and whisper the names of gods, but more often they sit rou 
it, and add to Or take from their structure, as the long pondered hought indu es 
them, and then, when the sinking sun reminds them of their evening meal, | 
they rise up and in single file pass on home again. Butit must not be r2 


or quarrel with each other. "Their End reached, they s 
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posed they are unhappy, for they are evidently quite happy. Only they u "eed 
it sadly. The Brahminism of the country has infected them, and they take —— 
their pleasure passively—as well they may. They live on equal terms vith —— 
the pariah dogs—the jackals are*one grade below, their father’s masters’ horses 
one grade above, them. They exist, as it were, only two feet from the ground, 
arch-images of wasted and creeping, humanity: ‘hey are quite hee for = = 
there is not even any mischief for them to do. Glass to break there is none, 
and stone-throwing does not find favour With them. They steal fruit itis — 
true, but only such as grows half wild in remote corners of the garden—berries | <= 
which the green parrots and squirrels share unequally with them, — 
loses by their criminal misappropriations, for no one but they would eat 
Poor little fragments, I could speak of you longer but I'say it kindly,—yor 
are not worth it. MS ae 
These extracts will show those to whom the reading of J 


Indica is yet a pleasure to come, what they may expe 
we need say no more. The book is worthy of a much mo 
* get-up ' than has been given to it. SM V z " a. px 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forih new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yetserve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utier- 


by to be cast away.— MILTON. " - 
| 7. . 
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HE race of whom it is proposed to give a brief sketch in this 
paper belonged to a period of remote antiquity, far away 
from the range of authentic history. Its very existence has to be 
proved by a process of regular induction, and much that can be 
said of it is purely conjectural, dark, hazy, faint, and indistinct. 
Hence it is most likely that the cloud of doubt and uncertainty 
which hangs over the subject, will, to a great extent, cast its shadow 
on these pages. Where materials for judgment are so imperfect, 
it is but natural that conclusions drawn from them nrüst be more 
or less dubious. The subject, however, is of engrossing interest, 
concerning, as it does, the early history of the most progressive 
branch of the human race; and in connexion with it even a 
réswmé of the more important theories and conjectures which 
have recently gotinto currency will not be without its use. 

'l'he researches of comparative anatomists, of comparative philo- 
logists, and of comparative mythologists during the present century, 
have effected a complete revolution in the treatment and classifi- 
cation of the human race. The claims of all the old patriarchs — — 
have been set aside ; and even the terminology, which used to be 
employed in treating of the subject, has been all but entirely — 
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reference to the origin of the leading races of Europe, aud of some 
of the nations of Asia. The Greeks, the Romans, the Teutons, 
the Celts, the Wallachians and the Icelanders, who differ so widely 
from each other in those respects which constitute distinctive 
ethnic peculiarities, are all now believed to be the issues of the 
same primitive stock from which have descended the Ostiaks of 
Circassia, the Iranians of Persia, the Pathans of the Hindu Kush, 
and the Bráhmanic tribes of India. However startling the state- 
ment may appear to persons who have not studied the subject, the 
fact is believed by those who have studied it, to be as incontro- 
vertible as that two and two make four; and justly has Professor 
Max Müller observed that “there is not an English jury now-a- 
days, which, after examining the hoary documents of language, 
would reject the claim of a common descent anda legitimate 
relationship between Hindu, Greek, and Teuton.” 

The first idea of a common origin of these races is due to Dr. 
Pritchard ; who, after examining the characters of a number of 
skulls of various races and tribes, came to the conclusion, that 
the Circassians represented the stem, from which had branched off 
most of the nations of Europe and some of Asia. The number 
of skulls he had to examine were necessarily few and insufficient, 
and the conclusions which he and his disciples arrived at, though 
generally received as probable, failed to command implicit and 
universal belief. 

Next came the philologists, with Francis Bopp at their head ; 
and after a tedious and protracted study of the morphology and 
grammar of the languages spoken by the ditferent races concerned, 
came to the opinion that they were closely related to each 
other. To follow and uuweave the intricate process of ratiocination 
by which this conclusion was arrived at would require more time 
and space than we can afford within the small compass of this 
essay. Nor need the attempt be made. Philology now ranks with 
the foremest of sciences, and it is, therefore, not at all necessary to 
tire the patience of the reader by entering into a comparison of a 
long string of words to prove the fact. "The names of Grimm and 
Bopp, of William von Humboldt and Max Müller, are amply 
sufficient to convince him that the investigation made has been 
thorough and searching, and that the deduction is the legitimate 


. consequence of the facts brought to light. It may still be not with- 
_ Out interest to point out the principle which has been followed in 
working out the discovery. Those who are familiar with the French, 






mish, Portuguese, and Italian languages, know well how closely 
ted they are to each other. It is also well known that this 
ip is not one of descent, but of fraternity. The French 
cended from the Italian, nor the Spanish from the French, 








nor the Portuguese from the Spanish language ; but they all are 
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produced by a process of gradual decay and regeneration of the 
Latin tongue. Now, the philologists have discovered that the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teutonic languages are related to the Sanskrit 
and the ancient Persian exactly in the same way as the aforesaid 
European languages are related to each other ; or, in other words, 
they are sisters, all descended from a common stock. This relation- 
ship is not at first sight well apparent. Letters are liable to 
change in process of time, and under altered physical conditions 
and other causes affecting the human voice. "There is also a spirit 
of economy constantly exerting to pare and clip hard-sounding words 
and render them soft and easy of pronunciation; and to join 
different words, and wear them down into handy little compounds. 
These changes, however, take place under strict natural laws com- 
mon ail over the world; and the philologists, having discovered 
them, are in.a position to demonstrate, step by step, the various 
changes which languages have undergone from the earliest times 
to our day. 

It may be asked, why should letters change ?—and it 
may not be easy to answer the question, except in a round- 
about way which the reader may not care to follow. But that 
they do change, none will fora moment deny. Take the letter 
v.. It is well known that it hardens in some mouths into b, and 
softens in others into wor u. When the renowned dame Sarah 
Gamp talks of the “ wale of tears " none doubts that she means 
the vale of tears. In the same way when my Lord Dundreary 
* theeth à thee thowpent thwimming on the thea," few have 
any difficulty in making out that he talks of the sea-serpent 
swimming on the sea ; but the general reader would scarcely be 
disposed to believe that he does this according to a natural 
law by which s and h are interchangeable. Let him, however, 
take the medizval hath changed into has in our day, and he will 
at once admit that my Lord Dundreary is, as befits his conser- 
vatism, using the th in the place of s, though he may pot be aware 
of it. The aspiration of the initial a and the -softening of the 
initial h, so characteristic of the Cockney, are familiar to English- 
men; so. are peculiarities of the Irish and broad Scotch pro- 
nunciation ; though very few persons take them to be the result 
of natural laws. Yet, if they be written down phonetically they will 
produce quite new languages. The philologists take note of these 
changes, and, deducing rules therefrom, apply them in solving ques- 
tions regarding little-known and unknown tongues. The success — — 
with which this process of induction and analogy has been carried — — 
out is wonderful, and words apparently the most dissimilar have — - 
been, by it, demonstrated to be the same. The most remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the identity of the familiar Er " 
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could be more unlike each other, and there is not a single letter 
common to both ; yet, construed by the rules of philological 
Science, they have been demonstrated to be unmistakeably the 
same. The credit of this demonstration is due to Professor Max 
Miiller, and he has worked out the problem in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
Every educated Englishman knows well that Nelly is buta 
corruption, or transposition, of the syllables of Ellen, and that Ellen 
is a corruption of Helen. Now, the hard aspiration of the sis a 
common occurrence, and there are many examples of the initial s of 
the Sanskrit changing into & in Greek ; the liquid 7 also frequently 
melts into 7, and there are several Sanskrit words which are written 
indifferently with either or L* Take for instance the Sanskrit 
word 4rmi changed in Greek into úw ; Sanskrit rak, Greek Xev«os ; 
Sanskrit rik, Greek ^c. Accept these changesand you have 
Saramá changed into Halamá. Omit the final á as the feminine affix 
E in Sanskrit not required in Greek, and alter m into n,a change also 
very frequent in Greek, t and you have Halan. Now comes the vowel 
a ; and with reference to it I have to observe that words which in 
Sanskrit have a, often take in Greek and Latin e or 2 or o; thus 
Sanskrit das‘am is Greek exe, Latin decem ; Sanskrit par, Greek 
miea, Latin plenus ; Sanskrit gagana, Greek yeyova; Sanskrit 
manas, Greek eves, Latin minus, &c.; and if we apply this rule to 
Halan it becomes Helen, and Saramá the type of Nelly. 

However ingenious, this is doubtless a very intricate process. 
But the philologists have not to resort to it often. In many cases 
‘the comparisons are easier and simpler ; and yet it should be 
carefully borne in mind that there must be in the vast majority of 
instances some change or alteration explainable only by the laws of 
- philology, for we may rest assured that in ninety-nine cases out of 

— every hundred, when we find a word exactly alike in Greek and San- 
- skrit, it is not the same word. Thisis easily accounted for ; the 
— growth of lenguage, like that of plants or animals, must be influenced 
|. — by climatic and other causes; and it is impossible, therefore, that the 
|... —xesult of such growth in two such widely different climates as those 
— — ef Greece and India should be the same. The laws which regulate 
_ the growth of language, or in other words, of phonetic decay and 
lectic regeneration are well known; and with their aid it is 
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> have a parallel casein English — pàvz«v, vexvv, dypov, puyiv, &c.. As 

ary becomes Molly, the a final but not iuf reddito case- 
Aw mark it also changes into 7 in 
the Sanskrit accusa- Greek ; thus Sanskrit abharam, 
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easy to demonstrate the similitude between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit languages. 

Nor are these similitudes the results of accidental coincidences. 
“The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree,” are so inti- 
mately associated with our domestic existence—we learn them so 
early in our infancy—and retain them in mind with such 
earnest attachment, we regard them with such intense interest 
as household words, that it would be preposterous to suppose 
that any nation would change them for the sake of a change, 
or for any reason whatever ; and their identity in so many different 
languages, living and thriving under widely different social, moral, 
and physical conditions, cannot reasonably be accepted as the 
result of an accident. The fact points to the languages in which 
they occur being descended from one common parent. In the.case 
of the Romance languages we have the Latin as the parent ; but 
as regards the Asiatic and European languages, in which this 
relationship exists, there is no language extant to which we can 
readily appeal, and yet from analogy the existence of such a 
language at one time or other in the history of man must be 
admitted. 

And if we admit a primitive language as the parent of the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic languages on the one hand, and 
of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and the Ostiak on the other, we must 
also admit that the different peoples who speak those languages are 
related to each other by blood, and descended from a common 
stock. A language could not spread over so vast a tract as the 
best portion of Europe and a good part of Asia, without the 
nation which spoke it spreading likewise. The Hindus here can 
learn English and French indifferently at best, but still they can; 
and people in Europe have learnt to read and write in many 
foreign languages; but neither the Hindus nor Europeans have 
accepted a foreign language for a vernacular. Phere is no 
instance in history in which one nation has voluntarily accepted 
the language of another in lieu of its own; nor is a process 
known by which a language can be acclimatised. The Negroes 
in the Southern States of North America, doubtless, speak 
the English language as their vernacular; but it implies the 
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English in lieu of their own imperfect medium of speech.* The 
hypothesis, therefore, must at once be conceded that there was not 
only a primitive language from which Indo-European languages 
have descended, but also a primitive race which spread that 
language over different parts of the earth. 

To turn now to the comparative mythologists. Their researches 
show that the various tales and stories of gods and demons, which 
governed the intellect of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and 
Teutons, have their counterparts in the mythology of the Hindus ; 
and that in many instances even the very names of their gods and 
demons are common to all of them. The ethereal expanse over 
our heads, which first inspired man with a sense of a God above, 
received in the earliest Veda the name of Varuna;and by an 
easy transition it also became the name of the One God, the Maker 
and Supreme Governor of all things. We have the counterpart of 
this Hindu Varuna in the Ouranus of the Greek Mythology ; and 
even as Ouranus was deposed by Zeus in Greece so was Varuna 
by Dyaus in the Vedic legend, and relegated to a subordinate 
position as the regent of the waters. 

The Eastern sky at early dawn is the most charming object in 
nature, and many an allegory has been elaborated in connexion 
with it. The dawn is as resplendent in the clear blue sky of 
Greece as it is in India, and it need excite no wonder that 
there should be myths formed about it in both countries; but that 
all the myths so formed should be alike, and their principal figures 
should have the same names, imply a community of origin of the 
myths which cannot easily be denied. "The heroine of the stories 
must be the dawn, aptly represented as a charming maiden, and 
her names in the Rig Veda are Arjuni, Brisaya, Dahana, Ushas, 
Saramá, and Saranyu, and all these names re-appear among the 
Greeks as Argyronis, Briseis, Daphne, Eos, Helen, and Erinys. 
In the Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have tempted 
Saramá te be unfaithful to Indra. Among the Greeks Paris 

- tempted Helen, whence arose the myth which inspired the blind 

old bard of Scio’s isle with the tale of Troy.+ A no less immortal 

= bardin India sang of the same tale in his renowned Ramayana. 

—— One of the great exploits of Indra, was the destruction of the ser- 

-  —pent-shaped Vritra who had stolen the rain-producing clouds 

. of heaven: and the Greeks sang of the mighty deed of their 
di : - i 

| a remarkable instance of the proved thatthe chest, caskets, jewels 

y of a mother tongue under the and pateras he has found are identi- 

g circumstances. cally the same with which old Priam 
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Apollo in piercing to death with his lance the demon Python. 
The demon re-appears as the Sphinx in the story of CEdipus, as the 
dragon in the story of Perseus, as the Zohak in the mythology 
of Persia, and in a number of other myths Indian and European. 
Even the name of Vritra is not lost in Greece, for we have it 
in Ortheros, who guards. the gates of Hades attended by Cerberus, 
the Vedie Sarvara. Manu, the father of mankind and the first- 
born of Prajápati, re-appears in the Kretan legends as Minos son` 
of Zeus. A. host of other instances may be easily cited ; but as it is 
not my object now to discourse on comparative mythology, I must 
pass them by. Those adduced will give a fair idea of the kind 
of similitude which the myths of ancient Europe and India bear 
to each other. 

It is no doubt true that stories may be easily borrowed from 
one nation by another; and, ipso facto, their similitude does not 
yield any data for ethnic deductions. Modern novels afford the 
most conclusive proof that such borrowing goes on, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged, to an enormous extent without any necessary 
race amalgamations ; and the Persian, Arabic, and European ver- 
sions of the Paucha Tantra show that the same thing happened 
likewise in former times. But there is no analogy between the 
myths under notice and the Fables of Pilpay or the modern 
novels. The latter are avowed fictions, whereas the former pre- 
serve the ancient traditions of the people and the recollections 
of their forefathers and their gods, and are intimately associated 
with all that is sacred and holy in the annals of the race. They 
are cherished with all the enthusiasm of devotion which. the halo 
of antiquity cau claim for the past glories of a nation, and which 
anxiety for the welfare of the present time, and for the prospects 
of a future life can influence the action of mankind. ‘They 
are ingrained with the intellectual existence of the different races 
concerned, and cannot be foreign to them. 

Admitting, then, on the evidence of anatomy, philology ‘and 
mythology that there was in former times a primitive sace of men, 
from which have descended the several nations who speak the Indo- 
European languages; the questions Rr deur who were the men t 
and where did they live ? 

To frame our replies to these queries we have only traditions 
for our guide. 

The Greeks point towards the east for the abode of mme gods, 
and so do the Romans; and this would suggest the idea that 
they came to Europe from the east, for the nations of antiquity 
believed themselves to be the descendants of their gods, and conse-  . 
quently it may fairly be taken for granted that the country dE 
their gods was likewise the country of their original ancestors. . The 
‘east here referred to, however, did not, as far as we know atp ; 
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extend beyond Mount Olympus, or Asia Minor, which could not 
have been the original seat of the race in question, because the 
Parsis, who are likewise the descendants of the same race, point to 
the east, and that takes us far away from Asia Minor. The inference, 
therefore, is that, travelling from the east of Persia, the colony 
which peopled Greece halted for some time in Asia Minor, and that 
Geeek tradition stops short at that place, and has lost all remem- 
brance of countries to the east of it. To the east of Persia we have 
Central Asia and Afghanistan ; but the Hindus, when dwelling in 
the valley of the Five Waters, pointed to the north as their heaven. 
This could not be said of Afghanistan, which was to their west, 
Now if we draw a line to the north from the Panjáb, it will run 
over the Kailás range; and a line from it towards Persia will 
cross over that tract of Central Asia which generally appears 
in modern maps under the name of Independent Tartary. It 
comprises a series of plateaux, or elevated plains, watered by 
the Amu Dariyá and the Murgháb, and bounded by the Caspiau 
Sea on the west, the Hindu Kush on the south, the Kailás range 
on the east, and the Kizelkum, and other sandy deserts on the 
north. The principal countries of the present day are mostly 
Turanian or Turkoman, including the large towns along the line 
of Balkh, Samarkand, Mishid, and Herat. In ancient times it 
comprised Scythia, or the country of the Sakas, on the east, that 
of the Mesagetz in tbe north, and Sogdiana, Angaria, Aspasiake, 
Thomani, Kanthi, Hyrcania, Parthia, Marghiana aud others in 
the middle, west, and south. A portion of this tract must, therefore, 
be accepted as the officina, gentium whence issued forth, in the 
dawn of history, swarms of men whose descendants now constitute 
the most civilised nations of the earth. 

The tract above defined is very large ; and to point to a portion 
of it is to leave matters quite undecided. I must, therefore, try to 
trace the locale by first ascertaining the name of the people under 
notice. This name is to be sought for in the scriptures of the Par- 
sis, and of ghe Hindus. The oldest Veda dates, according to the 
most moderate calculation, from fourteen to sixteen hundred years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, and some of the 
most ancient hymns are considerably older. The Hindus reckon 
E their age by millions of years. The age of the Zendavesta is 

quite as ; uncertain. Zoroaster, the author of that work, according 

e 0. ancient writers, lived at a remote period of autiquity. Pliny 
d compares him with Moses, and makes him a predecessor of Moses by 
: | many thousand years (Hist. Nat. XXX. 2). Aristotle and Exodus 
|. place him 6,000 years before Plato. A Babylonian historian, Bero- 
E | name, describes him as a King of Babylon who reigned over 
E (y Ae and 4 years before Christ. Xanthos of Lydia (470 B.C.) the 
oss "writer r whol has noticed him, believes that he flourished 
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600 years before the Trojan war. These dates are, it is true, 
all open to question ; but, Dr. Martin Haug, who notices these 
references, and whose researches into Zend literature and history 
have been the most thorough and exhaustive of any, is of opinion 
that “ under no circumstances can we assign to Zoroaster a later date 
than 1000, B.C.”; and he is * even not disinclined to place his era 
much earlier, aud make him a contemporary of Moses" Any how 
the Rigveda Sanhitá and the Zendavesta are the only works extant 
that can carry us as far back towards our early ancestors as we can 
possibly expect, and their testimony in this respect must be 
accepted as conclusive. It is trwe that in many respects the 
statements of those works are improbable, or questionable ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that the names of places, persons, and 
things, preserved in them are genuine relics of their ancient no- 
menclature. Now, both these records are at one in calling the 
ancestors of their respective authors by the same name. The 
Vedic Hindus called themselves A’ryas, and the tract in which 
they settled themselves in India has the distinctive name of 
A'ryadesa. The counterpart of the last word occurs in the Yagna 
as Airyadagya ; and in the Vendidad Sade the word Arieno-vavyo 
stands for the home of the ancestors of Zoroaster. The A’rya-desa 
or A’ryd-vartta of Mauu is bounded on the north by the Himá- 
layá, and on the south by the Vindhyan chain, leaving the west 
undefined ; and in his time and for a long period after it, it is 
well-known the Hindus occupied a great portion of Afghanistan, 
and so among tbem the name A'rya most probably extended as 
far as that country. | 
The word is derived from a root implying ploughing ; and 
it isto be thence inferred that the agriculturists, who were 
doubtless the most advanced in civilisation of the race, adopted 
it as their tribal designation, and others subsequently followed 
their example, and the term became the name of the entire race ; 
and as such it was interpreted to mean ‘ honorable’ or ‘ noble’; and 
the nations and tribes who assumed it as their race meme, prided 
themselves upon their being the nobles among men. In the Rig Veda 
the word occurs nine times, aud always to indicate the Brahmanic 
tribes in contradistinction to the Anarya, or the ignoble, race which 
surrounded them, Darius calls himself, in one of his cuneiform 
inscriptions, “an Aryan and of Aryan descent" ; and in the Behis- 
tun inscription Ahuramazda, the great God of the Zoroastrians, 
is styled “the God of the Aryans.” ‘The Sassanian kings called — - 

themselves the kings of “ Aryan and Unaryan Races,” and the whole 
of Persia has for a long time borne the name of Iran. The © 
Greek writers of old also frequently employed the term Aryan 
as a tribai designation. In Herodotus the Medes are described as — 
a tribe of the Arie, who resided somewhere about the neigh-  — 
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for clothing ; and the three castes, it is to be presumed, dressed very 
much alike, the nature of the climate they lived in having been 
opposed to a life of nudity. lt may be fairly presumed that they 
were more profusely clothed than the gymnosophists of old, aud 
the bulk of the Hindus in subsequent times. 

In their food the three tribes necessarily differed widely, the hun- 
ters depending mainly on flesh meat, the shepherds and the agri- 
culturists on the produce of tke fields, supplemented by milk,: with 
an occasional allowance of meat; for it must be borne in mind 
thatmany persons must have united in themselves the double 
profession of the shepherd and the agriculturist, and the produce 
of their flocks contributed to their living both on milk and flesh 
meat. Fermented drinks were also well-known and partaken of, 
more largely by the hunters and shepherds than by the agricul- 
turists, who in all countries and at all times are noted for their 
sobriety. The principal beverage of this class was the Soma beer ; 
but arrack or undistilled fermented wheat or barley, which 
constituted the surá of the Vedic hymns, and is known under the 
name of arrack or pacháwi in our day, was also held in requisition. 

A priori it might be argued that the Vedic Sanskrit with all 
its refinements and its numerous moods and tenses, could not have 
been developed by a primitive nation such as the Aryans were 
between four and five thousand years ago. But the facts disclosed 

by the researches of the philologists leave no room for doubt that 
the language of the Aryans had passed from the agglutinative to 
an inflectional state at a very early period, and much of the 
refinement and elaborate conjugational apparatus of the Vedic 
Sanskrit had been formed long before the Hellenic tribes had left 
the common home. The grammar of the Greek language could not 
have been so closely like that of the ancient Sanskrit had not the 
two descended from a single source. There was a common type 
from which one series of changes produced the Vedic language, aud 
another series the Hellenic dialects, -Nor is the co-existence of an 
elaborate nd complicate system of inflections, conjugations, 
prefixes and suffixes at all incompatible with a primitive state of 
society. The highest number of changes which a verb undergoes 
dn Sanskrit is limited to a little over two hundred and fifty, whereas 
in some of the languages of the American Indians it rises to 
thousands. In one of the North American dialects the total 
number of changes which each radical is subjected to amounts to 
seven thousand five hundred, and if that does not militate against 
a very rude state of society among the tribe which speaks it, we 
need not be startled at two hundred and odd in the ancient Aryan. 
ing from the various myths extant, the conclusion is inevi- 
iat the ancient Aryans did indulge much in poetry, and 
that metrical compositions of various kinds were current among 
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them. Prosody was very carefully studied, and rules were laid down 
for a variety of metres, which were regularly named and classed. 
Many of these still exist in the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in the 
gathds and other forms of poetry in the Zendavesta ; and they 
evince considerable taste and refinement. These doubtless are 
all religious compositions, but there are not wanting evidences 
in them of secular compositions ; such for instance is the song in 
the Rig Veda in which a dice-player bemoans his losses by 
gambling. 

It is evident, however, that these metrical compositions were not 
originally written, and the Aryans knew not the art of writing. Had 
they done so, the alphabets of the different Aryan races would have 
preserved some traces of it ; but they do not. "The ancient Greek 
letters differ entirely from the ancient Persian and Sanskrit writ- 
ings, and the orders in which the letters are classed in the three 
languages are perfectly independent of each other. Viewed in 
connexion with the similitude which exists among the languages 
themselves this is a remarkable fact, and it leaves no room for 
doubt in the conclusion that has been drawn from it. 

The remains of their languages afford incontestible evidence of 
the Aryans having cultivated the laws of morality and civil polity 
to a considerable extent. The law of marriage was early established, 
and the ties of blood most scrupulously respected. The extent 
to which marriage among blood-relations was forbidden was 
greater even than what is observed in civilised nations in the 
present day. The rights of property and inheritance were also 
fully recognised ; and theft, robbery, and fraud were punished by 
well established and fixed rules. A strong sense of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, was a prevailing characteristic of their moral life ; 
and abundant evidence is at hand to show that they led an honest, 
truthful and law-abiding career, guided by elders, chiefs, and 
kings, to whom they paid great respect, and whose orders they 
carried out with diligence. , 

The existence of kings implies a settled state of gevernment ; 
and the mention of taxes, or the contributions of the people for 
its maintenance and for the common weal, is a clear indication of a 
political condition far in advance of a very primitive sort of life. — 

But the most important feature of their civilisation was their 
religion. Turning their minds from the requirements of their 
social existence, the Aryans early speculated largely in matters 
supernatural “The lowest savages,’ says Sir John Lubbock, 
* have no idea of a deity at all. 'lhose slightly more advanced 
regard him as an enemy to be dreaded, but who may be resisted - 
with a fair prospect of success ; who may be cheated by the cunning, 
and defied by the strong. Thus the natives of the Nicobar 
island endeavour to terrify their deity by scarecrows, and. 
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Negro beats his fetish if his prayers are not granted. As tribes 
advance in civilisation their deities advance in dignity, but their 
power is still limited ; one governs the sea, another the land ; 
one reigns over the plains, another among the mountains. The 
most powerful are vindictive, cruel, and unjust. They require 
humiliating ceremonies and bloody sacrifices.” That the earliest 
Aryans, like the lowest savages of our day, had no idea of God 
at all may be easily conceived; that they subsequently believed 
in cruel and vindictive gods or spirits whom they dreaded, and 
tried to cheat by cunning, may also be granted. The numerous 
gods and goddesses who people the Hindu and the Greek 
pantheons leave no doubt as to their having subsequently created 
a host of divinities presiding over the different elements, and 
natural phenomena ; a regent over the dry earth, and another 
over the waters; a regent of the air, and a regent of the sky ; 
a god to preside over love, and another to be the arbiter 
of the battle-field; one to judge of the living, another to judge 
of the dead. But all this implies a previous awakening of the 
religious sentiment—of a sense of the divine—of a yearning for 
a knowledge of the supernatural, apart from the worship of spirits 
whom men dread, and whose malevolence they wish to appease. 
With such a sentiment awakened the fire below, the sun above, the 
stars that bespangle the firmament, the elements whose commotion 
are so portentous of good or evil, are the principal objects which 
attract the attention of man. In them he beholds, according 
to his light, either the primary causes of all things, or the visible 
emblems of the unknown Great Cause, But when the religious 
faculty is once quickened, the human mind cannot rest satisfied 
with the idea of the elements themselves being tbe end it sought. 
No person can feel that the breeze that fans his face, or the 
tangible fire that cooks his food, or the avalanche that hurls 
down death and desolation from the mountain-top, is itself the 
living sentient cause of creation, or vital phenomena. Something 
‘more is wanted, a sentient substratum for the material emblem; 
and as the spirit apart from the body but dwelling within the 
body, is manifest to man in his own person, he vivifies the sun, 
moon, and stars, the trees of the forest, and the waters of the sea, 
the earth he inhabits, and the sky over his head, each with a 
‘separate vital spark ; and according to the extent to which this pro- 
cess is carried, religion becomes fetishism, sabeism, pantheism, or 
‘polytheism. In the earlier states of such a religion the gods are 
“necessarily vague, undefined, and impersonal, pertaining the 
character of the religious sentiments which create them; but the 
mind, once roused, is never satisfied with such hazy creations, and 
soon endows each spirit with a separate form and attributes 
“befitting its emblem, and polytheism is the result. JNext comes 
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deification of poetical imagery, or individualisation of metaphors 
and allegories, and lastly the apotheosis of heroes and patriarchs, 
completing the gallery of the spiritual pautheon. There is a 
spirit of anthropomorphism in all this; and the affairs of the 
earth are reproduced in heaven with such exaggerations and 
alterations as the mind engaged in the task is capable of, and 
this human idea of heaven ultimately creates a necessity for a 
king. 'lhat king is God, be he adored in unity, in trinity, or in 
multiplicity. 

Thus religion owes its origin to a faculty that is within us, and 
to a sentiment founded on moral ties ; a yearning for the unknown, 
which is spontaneous in its birth and thrives capriciously 
of its own accord, though governed by advancing civilisation. The 
conception is sw generis, and has its own aliotted course, But 
*even as the idea of absolute beauty is the base of art, 
and the idea of good is the foundation of morality and justice, 
so from this idea of divinity proceed all religion, all wor- 
ship, all adoration. It is the embryo which contains in 
germ all systems of religion, which burst forth from it diversely 
according to circumstances”; and the question in connexion with 
my theme is how and to what extent did it develop among the 
Aryaus? I have already shown that it had manifested itself in 
the form of polytheism. But it did not stop there. Among some 
of the people it remained as fetishism or sabeism, among others it 
was polytheism, while others rose above the gods and goddesses 
of -their pantheon, and conceived and believed in the existence 
of anomnipotent, omniscient, and beneficent being, the creator 
and ruler of all—of one Supreme God whose mercy and grace they 
sought by prayers and solemn hymns. This belief in the unity 
of the Godhead formed a cardinal point in their creed, and they 
adhered to it with all the tenacity of their faith under very 
different and trying circumstances. It seems, however, not to have 
attained the fixity and uncompromising firmness with which the 
Vedantic pantheist announced “ One Alone without a s€cond.”’ The 
conception of the One Supreme arising out of the many subor- 
dinate divinities, did not preclude the existence of the latter. 
They were gods of lower ranks, but. nevertheless they were © 
gods, supreme in their respective spheres. Zoroaster, with his 
ardent monotheistic zeal, and implacable hatred of the Vedic 
system of gods and goddesses, could not get rid of them alto- — 
gether, when completing his reformation of the ancient faith. He - 
changed them into angels or spirits, good and bad, but could not . 
entirely repudiate their existence. Other founders and reformers _ 
of religious codes of former times, found the same difficulty, and _ 
had to submit to a compromise of some kind or other. Th 
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without a second,” and His divine reflection vivified all living 
beings, whether gods, demons or mundane creatures, thus creating 
a wide gulf between the creator and the created; but they no- 
where denied or repudiated the existence of the subordinate Devas. 
Even Muhammad, the most inveterate champion of divine unity, 
who proclaimed with all the energy of his ardent enthusiasm “ there 
is no god but God, and Mubammad is his prophet," had to permit à 
celestial hierarchy of angels and archangels to carry out the behests 
of the Supreme Divinity, and it is not to be supposed that the pri- 
mitive Aryans in their original home did more, and believed in a 
Unity, implying a total abnegation of all other celestial exis- 
tences—one sole cause of the creation without any intermediate 
divine or celestial agencies. That they believed ina Supreme God 
is evident from the Zendavesta and the myths which they have 
bequeathed to their descendants in India, Persia, and Greece. 

M. Flotard, on whose interesting work on the “Primitive 
Religion of the Indo-Europeans,” I have so often indented in course 
of this essay, says that the name of this Supreme Being was not 
always the same among the Aryan tribes, but that it changed as 
often as the idea of that Being was modified. “ What the changes 
were we cannot make out, for, one new attribute added tothe 
name of a divinity, one proper name modified, indicates an 
entire religious transformation in primitive times ;" and it is 
impossible to draw any conclusion from records avowedly 
posterior to what existed long before they were compiled. Agni, 
Yama or Yima, Kavi, Mitra, Indra, Asura or (Ahura) Vahumano, 
Mazdaha appear to have been applied to him at one time or other, 
but it is impossible now to ascertain their order. 

Nor were the attributes assigned to the Great Spirit always 
the same. “The warrior and hunter tribes,” says our author, 
“took him to be cruel, warlike, and fond of carnage; among 
the shepherds he preserves something of his bellicose character, 
but he is at the same time à spirit, ‘protector of flocks, an 
epithet applied to several divinities by the Vedas and the Yaçna. 
For the agriculturists this god, the source of all life, and of all 
fecundity, was the hidden and divine spirit which presides over 
the labours of the field, protecting the property and the welfare 
of the cultivators.” (p. 139.) 

“As to the form under which the Aryans represented this 
Supreme divinity there appears to have existed a certain amount 
of unity among them. They all equally beheld in fire and in 
light a representation or manifestation of the Divinity. The 
flame, in all its forms, that of a spark ejected from two pieces 
of wood rubbed against each other, or majestically scintillating 
from the stars suspended from the celestial vault, was for 
them an image of the divinity.” 
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* However, here again was manifested the diversity of the genius 
and imagination of the tribes ; for whilst some saw in fire, in light, 
in the sun, the Divinity itself, or at least its exterior representa- 
tive, which they worshipped under the names of Agui, Mitra, 
Vivaswan ; others of a more elevated intellect and spiritual 
character considered the fire only as a means or manifestation of 
divine revelation. It is specially under this attribute thatthe 
Iranians rendered their worship to the fire: for them Ahura 
and truth revealed themselves through the flame." (p. 139.) 

But even more important than the fire was the sun—that 
visible emblem of the invisible Divinity. To it they looked up with 
the profoundest veneration, as the author of life and light, and never 
ceased to offer it their most fervent worship. Religious differences 
and dogmatic philosophy gradually led to the ranks of the other 
gods being raised or lowered, but the sun never lost an atom 
of its glory as the most sacred emblem of the Divinity. Both 
the Parsis and the Hindus coutinued, long after their separation, 
and still continue, to look upon it as the greatest God. The 
latter went further, and apprehensive, lest its rising and setting 
should detract from its glory, denied that it ever rose or set.* 

'The form of worship was simple and primitive ; * it was celebrated 
by hymns and prayers accompanied by the offering of the products 
of the flocks and the fruits of the earth near the family hearth, or 
on the altars of the lawn. For many centuries no monuments, 
needed to serve as an asylum for the simple manifestations of the 
religious aspirations of the heart. The universe was the only temple 
worthy the grandeur of the Supreme Being ; the vault of heaven was 
the only shelter for the ceremonies celebrated in His honour by the 
chief of the family, who was the high-priest, the foremost chanter, 
and the first prophet of the divinity. It would have been a sin to 
represent the creator by the combination of art, or of human 
imagination ; it would have been a sacrilege to make any mate- 
rial representation of the divine powers. ‘The general character of 
this cultus in this religious age, which may be rightly designated 





* | be passage in which this denial 
is made, is a remarkable one, as it 
was conceived on the Copernican 
idea of the solar system, at least two 
thousand years before the birth of 
Copernicus. It runs thus: ‘The 
sun does never set or rise. When 
people think the sun is setting (it is 
not so ;) for after having arrived at 
the end of the day it makes itself 
produce two opposite effects, making 
night to what is below, and day to 
what is on the other side, When 


they believe it rises in the morning 
(this supe rising is thus to be 
accounted for) Having reached the 
end of the night it makes itself pro- 
duce two opposite effects, making day 
to what is below and night to what 
is on the other side. In fact the sun 
never sets. Nor does it set for him 
who has such a knowledge. Sucha 
one becomes united with the sun, 
assumes its form, aud enters its 
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by the title of the Primitive Church, and of which we find 
traces in the traditions of all thè nations of the earth, was the 
absence of temples, of idols, and of religious monuments of every 
kind. This usage, this thought of the patriarchal world, became 
subsequently. the subject of positive prescriptions, and the reli- 
gious canon of the Hebrews announced especially and in terms 
precise and solemn; “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
eartb. 'Thou shalt not bow down thyself, nor serve them." 
(p. 135.) 

"The belief seems to have been general that this Divine Being 
was opposed by certain malevolent spirits who were at constant 
war with him. They were always trying to frustate his designs, 
to upset the moral order of his creation, and lead mankind to 
mischief of every kind. This was the inevitable result of the 
inability on the part of the people to grasp the idea of creation 
and government by fixed natural laws. God is kind and bene- 
ficent to his creatures, He is their constant and ever-vigilant pro- 
tector, He cannot send among them plagues and storms and 
imundations ; and yet plagues and storms and inundations are 
common. ‘The question arises in the minds of the simple people, 
whence come they ?—and they answer it by creating a set of 
wicked spirits whose type we have in the hero of the Paradise Lost— 
“a dualistic element corresponding to the Parsi doctrine of an active 
principle as well of good as of evil—of a kingdom of Ahriman 
as well as a kingdom of Ormuzd.” Of these I shall have to say 
something more when treating of the schism which separated 
the Hindus from the Persians. 

How long the people, whom I have above described, dwelt in 
their original home it is impossible now to determine. Nor is it 
possible at this distance of time to say precisely when they first 
began to disperse. - As they multiplied and agriculture began to 
extend, the flunters were the first to feel the necessity of spreading 
wider and wider in quest of game. Probably religious differences 
also contributed to push them on. To the east the Turanian 
races were already thick and crowded, and there is no vestige of 
their baving spread beyond Dardistan in that direction. The north 
the west, and the south were the sides which were most open to 
them, and there is ample evidence to show that they did push on 
by all the three routes. The migrations were made, not in one body 
by each route, but in successive swarms spreading over many cen- 
turies, progressing step by step, and forming colonies along the 
whole route in all eligible localities. 

Taking the northern route, though ít was probably not the first 


which was adopted by the Aryans, the first colonists we come 
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across are the Mesagetæ. Proceeding thence in a westerly direc- 
tion we enter Europe, and there we meet with three distinct families 
of Aryan origin, the Sclavonic, the Lithuanian and the Teutonic: 
regarding each of these æ few details are necessary. 

The Sclavonic nations include the old Sclavonic, the Russian, 
the Servian, the Croatic, the Wendic, the Slovak, and the Pole. 
* In the ancient world," according to Bunsen, “this great, power- 
ful, and much divided family is represented by the Sawromata 
of the Greeks, or the Sarmatæ of the Romans, a nation living 
on the Don and near the Caspian Sea."* Herodotus says that they 
spoke a faully Scythian dialect that points clearly to the source 
whence they had come to Europe. 

The Lithuanians differed in many respects from the Sclavs, and 
Bunsen is of opinion that the ancient Prussian represents the 
most perfect form of their language, in some points nearer to 
the Sanskrit than any other exsisting tongue.+ 

“The Teutonic nations may be divided into two branches, the 
Scandinavian and the German. The language of the former is 
preserved in its most ancient form in, the Icelandic; the Swedish 
and Danish are the modern daughters of the Old Norse language 
of Scandinavia. The second is the German, now the language 
of the whole of Germany, and almost the whole of Switzerland, 
Its northern or Saxon form has received a peculiar individuality 
in the Flemish and Dutch tongues ; and by the emigrations which 
took place in the fifth century of our era, has become (mixed with 
French words since the Norman conquest) the prevalent and 
leading language of the British Isles, and is becoming now, by the 
emigrations which began in the seventeenth century, and are still 
continuing, that of the northern continent of America. The 
southern German tribes have successively formed, with a greater 
or less infusion of words into the Latin groundwork, the Italian 
French, and Spanish languages.’t According to Hauslab’s Routes, 
appended to Ujfalivy’s Migrations des Touraniens, the Mesagetæ — 
are confined to the borders of Lake Aral; and the Sclavowian, Litbua- 
nian, and Teutonic nations are made to take a southerly direction 
from Asia to Persia, thence onwards in two streams one across the 
Caucasus, and the other across Asia Minor, to Europe. Much : 
may be said in favour of the Caucasian colony coming from 
Persia, and thence proceeding to Europe; but there is nothing to 
contradict the position assumed by Bunsen of the Mesagetic 
branch having taken a westerly course across the Ural river. It | 
is certain that the Turanians did enter Europe by that route, and - 
it was not at all impossible for the Mesagetze to accomplish what 
the Turanians had done before them. Seeing the marked differences — 
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which existed between the Hellenic branch of the Aryans and the 
Teutons, it is to be presumed that the separation among them took 

lace at a much earlier date than after the sojourn of the Aryans 
in Asia Minor. 

Once in Europe the pugnacious warlike habits, hardy constitu- 
tion, and superior civilisation, of the emigrant hunters enabled them 
to overcome and gradually to exterminate the aboriginal races 
they encountered, who, to judge from the remains of the owners 
of the Lake habitations of Switzerland, were evidently of inferior 
parque and courage. Looking to the rapidity with which the 

ndians of North America have all but disappeared before the tide 
of European aggression, it is not difficult to conceive how such a 
process of extermination was consummated by the ancestors of 
those Europeans in the heart of Europe. Their original warlike 
instincts improved with their progress towards the west, and their 
descendants still retain them to perfection. 

Turning now to the direct western route from Aria, we first 
come to Persia which soon became a part of the Aryan home. 
Thence may be traced four different streams of emigrations pro- 
ceeding westward, and forming most important nationalities, vèz., the 
Celtic, the Thracian, the Armenian, and the Hellenico-Italian. The 
earliest of these was the Celtic nation, which travelled the farthest 
from their original abode, “It appears to me,” says Dr. Charles 
Meyer, iu his essay on the last results of the Celtic Researches, 
“that the Celtic nation transported itself from Asia, and more 
particularly from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe and to this country 
by two principal routes, which it resumed at different epochs, thus 
forming two great streams of migration, which flow as it were 
periodically, ‘The one, proceeding in a south-western direction, 
through Syria and Egypt, and thence along the northern coast of 
Africa, reached Europe at the Pillars of Hercules, and, passing on 
through Spain to Gaul, there divided itself into three branches. 
The northern braneh terminated in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
the southefn in Italy ; and the eastern running along the Alps, 
and the Danube, terminated near the Black Sea, not far from the 
point where the whole stream may probably have originated. The 
other great stream, taking a more direct course, reached Europe at 


‘its eastern limit, and passing through European Scythia, and from 


thence partly through Scandinavia, partly along the Baltic, 
through Prussia (the Polena of the Sagas and Pwyl of the Triads), 
and through Northern Germany, reached this country, and thence 
the more western and northern islands across the German Ocean 
or hazy sea (Mortawch).” * 

It is worthy of note that travelling from Asia along the northern - 
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border of Africa as far as the pillars of Hercules these people 
left no trail on their route, and not a vestige is to be found of an 
Aryan colony along the whole line. This, however, may be 
easily accounted for: the Semitic races they encountered in their 
way were too powerful for them, and their colonists, such as they 
left behind, were swept away by their antagonists. M. Hauslab 
takes them across the Hellespont, and not by the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean. There is nothing, however, of weight sufficient 
to support such a theory. On the contrary the linguistic differ- 
ences of the Celtic and the Hellenic tribes clearly show that the 
Celtic stream never intermingled in their western course, such as a 
route across Greece would imply. 

The second branch is the Thracian or Illyrian. According to 
Bunsen it * once spread on the Dnieper, the Hellespont, and in 
Asia Minor, in which countries it was followed, and partly supplant- 
ed, by the Pelasgian, or ante-historical formation of the Hellenic. 
Dr, Paul Boetlicher, in his ‘ Africa,’ (1850,) applied Burnouf’s 
theory to the Thracian languages, and to those of Asia Minor; by 
which method he was enabled to prove from the words preserved 
to us by the Greeks, that the Phrygians, the Malonians, or 
Irnic Lydians, and the Western Cappadocians, are as well as 
the Thracians, next in kin to the Arians proper, the Persians, and 
Bactrians. The languages of the Epirots and Macedonians belong 
to this family, which is now presented in those countries by 
the Skipetarian, the language of the Albanians or Arnauts."* 

In point of time the Armenian nation should have precedence 
of the last in their settlement in their new abode, but in enter- 
prise they are subordinate to it. 

The fourth branch is the Hellenico-Italic, or the Greek and 
Roman, formed by successive waves proceeding from Asia Minor 
partly across the Hellespont to Greece and thence onwards ina 
north-westerly course towards Northern Italy, and partly over 
the sea from island to island till it peopled the southern parts of 
that peninsula. In the absence of all remains of the Etruscan 
tongue, it is doubtful whether the race which spoke it belonged to 
the Italic group of the Aryans ; but its history as far as accessible 
would support such a theory. i 

1 now come to the southern route or Afghanistan. It would 
seem that notwithstanding the mauy swarms which had gone out 
by the first two routes, the Aryan hive was getting more and - 
more crowded every day, and the shepherds and the agriculturists 
felt the necessity of extending the boundary of their original country, | 
or, in other words, of spreading themselves towards the south. | 
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by the pressure of the Turanians from the east, who had already 
travelled across Asia and Persia to Egypt, and were still pushing 
on and on. Certain it is that the Aryans had occupied the best 
portion of Afghanistan before the time of Zoroaster, and made it 
an integral portion of ancient Aria. How long they dwelt there 
we know not; but it was long enough to have sent a portion of 
their superabundant population across the Indus to the valley of 
the Five Waters. 

The relation of the agriculturists with the shepherds was not 
always of the most peaceful kind. Their respective habits of 
life were such as to make them antagonistic to each other. The 
shepherd had the most frequent opportunities of indulging in 
animal food and fermented drink, and they did not fail to make 
the most of those opportunities. The agriculturists were neces- 
sarily driven to depend principally on the produce of their fields, 
and they subsisted ona vegetable diet. The former thought 
that their gods were best served by offerings of sanguinary 
sacrifices and libations of intoxicating Soma; the latter offered 
the fruits of the earth and unfermented Soma to their gods ; 
the one indulged in cattle lifting and marauding excursions ; 
the other loved a life of peace and security, scrupulously mind- 
ful of the rights of private property and the laws of morality. 
The attributes of their gods under such circumstances neces- 
sarily became very dissimilar. A bold, daring, wrathful, war- 
like god best suited the requirements of the shepherds, and 
a mild, gentle, peaceful, righteous being was most in harmony with 
the disposition of the agriculturists. The differences in the 
attributes of their gods createda difference in religion, and it 
was impossible that under the circumstances the two classes could 
pull well together. ‘Their differences were heightened by priests 
and reformers until they culminated in a religious schism of a 
most sanguinary character. 

In the oldest Veda the word Deva is generally used for gods, 
and the antiguity of that word is fully attested by its presence in 
the Greek and the Roman tongues ; but it appears that another 
term was also occasionally used. This was Asura. According to 
Professor Max Miiller’s Index to the Rig Veda the latter term occurs 
twenty-six times as an epithet for Indra, Agni, Vayu, Pushan, Marut, 


or some other divinity, in the sense of ‘the mighty one,’ the word 


being derived from the root as to exist. It also occurs several 


times as an opprobrious term, implying an enemy of Indra who is 
styled Asuraghna, or * the destroyer of mighty ones,” i.e., demons. 
In the Nirukta it is explained as ‘ cloud.’ (1-10.) But in the Bráh- 
manas it is invariably the name of a class of demons with whom 
the gods are always at war. In the Chhandogya Upanishad of the 
Sama Veda there is a story which represents Indra, the chief of the 
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Devas, and Vairochana, the chief of the Asuras, as fellow-students, 
seeking of Prajápati knowledge of the soul, and from what they 
learnt the former became a spiritualist and the latter a sensualist. 
In the Bráhmanas the wars of the two earliest races form the 
ever-recurring theme for expatiation, and every where are the gods 
extolled for all that is good and great and noble, and the Asuras 
condemned for everything that is wicked, though the fact of the 
Devas having been frequently worsted by their enemies is not 
suppressed. ‘The reverse of this occurs in the Zendavesta. There 
the Asuras, in the Zend form Ahuras, are all that is good and 
virtuous, and the Devas, in the Zend form Deos, are the 
demons. The former are the good and white spirits, and the 
latter the black spirits of heaven. Even as Satan and his 
followers are represented in the Mosaic record as in antago- 
nism with God and his angels, so are the Deos ever at war with 
Ahuras according to the Zendavesta. But in the former case 
is indicated the antagonism of spiritualism against sensualism, 
of virtue against vice ; in the latter we have unmistakeably the 
tradition preserved of the feuds and wars of two rival sectaries, 
The identity of names and the history of the two nations render 
this conclusion inevitable. We cannot but behold in them the 
followers of the Ahuras and the Devas, mutually retaliating by 
condemning each other's gods as demons, and fighting for supre- 
macy. How long these wars lasted it is impossible now to ascer- 
tain ; but it is unquestionable that they brought, on the one hand, 
the establishment of the Zoroastrian religion with Ahuramazda, or 
chief Asura, for god and a host of Ahuras of inferior rank as minis- x 
ters, receiving fruits and unfermented Soma from their votaries as 
offerings ; and, on the other, the expulsion of the bulk of the shep- 
herd tribe from Afghánistán with their pantheon headed by Indra, 
and tbe cultus which required animal sacrifices and libations of 
fermented liquors. These latter are the ancestors of the Bráhmanic 
Aryans. In India they found a congenial, peaceful home for the 
exercise of their peculiar form of worship, and a neighbourhood of 
rude Tamulians whom they never dreaded, and could always despise, 
The original idea of the sanctity of fire remained unaltered among 
both the sects. The Mazdehaus continued to cherish the perpe- 
tual sacred fire, and so did the Bráhmans until a very recent 
period. The sun also remained the most sacred emblem of god 
among both ; but the change in the names of their gods and 
demons sufficed to cut their social bonds completely asunder, 
It may offend the self-love of the Brahmans to be told, that the 
celestial wars resulted in the final overthrow of Indra, or, in other 
words, that their ancestors were expelled from their ancient home 
by the followers of Asuras, and compelled to find a new dwel- 
ling in a foreigu country ; but their traditions and their sa 2 
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scriptures coupled with those of the Parsis render the inference 
unavoidable, The Parsis too, in their turn, have found it necessary 
to foresake the ancient hearth of their forefathers to save them- 
selves from a new tide of fanaticism, and to seek an asylum in 
the land to which they had once driven their adversaries. The 


Celts and the Teutons, whose patriarchs were the first to go forth 


from the land of their birth, have also made their appearance in 
this country, The descendants of the long-separated hunters, 
shepherds, and agriculturists of ancient Asia, have once again met 


on one common ground, and it is to be earnestly desired that their 


reunion in India will prove conducive to their mutual advance- 
ment, and that, forgetting their ancient feuds, they will light 
the calumet of peace, and, establishing a new era of civilisation, 
dwell i in brotherly love with each other. 


RA'JENDRALA'LA MITRA. 








Art. IL. —HINDI SCHOOL-LITERATURE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 


By F. S. GROWSE, M.A., B.C.S. 


N the initial stage of every language, written composition 
merely reproduces colloquial style and is essentially simp[e 
and unartificial. The difficulties that obstruct a modern student 
on his way through the Vedas or other similar works of early date 
are rather accidental than inherent, being caused by the lapse 
of time and the obliteration of the explanatory circumstances. 
At a later stage of literary history, when composition is no longer 
spontaneous but regulated by rigid canons of criticism, no art 
is more difficult of attainment than that of writing on simple 
subjects in simple style and phraseology. Even in England, till 
within the memory of the present generation, it was only the old 
nursery tales and ballads which redeemed elementary education 
from being an intolerable incubus on a child’s mind. Every 
lesson-book was systematically presented in as severe and unat- 
tractive a form as possible ; and to make the path of learning 
still more thorny, it was a favourite artifice to teach one 
foreign language through the medium of another almost equally 
unintelligible to the pupil. It is then no wonder that school- 
books in India are framed too much on a faulty model; for 
the two old traditions—jirst, that learning is a mystery only 
to be imparted to a few; and secondly, that a mere modern 
vernacular does not deserve to be taught at all—though they 
have died out in Europe, are here as yet scarcely exploded ; 
while literary taste has so deteriorated, that turgid bombast is 
regarded as the perfection of eloquence, and plain straightforward 
diction a clear proof of inferior intelligence. 

Hence arises the popular prejudice among Euglislemen against - 
the Hindi language ; which has now grown to such a pitch, that it 
is not an uacommon thing to find writers in the newspapers declar- 
ing that Hindi is merely an invention of a small clique of scholars, 
or pseudo-scholars, and has no genuine existence among the 
people at all. 'This idea is so preposterous that at first it is 
difficult to regard it as seriously entertained; but -it has been 
advanced so often of late that it may be as well to ascertain 
"how it originated. 


The Hindi reading-books used in the Government schools are, 
in my opinion, mainly responsible for it. Though they treat of — 







childish matters in a childish style of thought, they are generally 
couched in the most pedantic language, A distriet officer w: 
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may have a fair working knowledge of Urdu, and sufficient 
acquaintance with Hindi to understand a rustic talking about bis 
crops, but is utterly unversed in Hindi literature, goes into a village 
school, takes up a book and tells one of the boys to begin reading. 
In every sentence a word or two occurs which strikes the visitor 
as unfamiliar. He asks the boy if he understands the meaning; 
on his replying in the negative he puts the question to the teacher, 
who, unless he happens to be a particular!y favourable specimen of 
the class, is almost equally at fault. Even if he knows, he has been 
so faultily trained that he cannot explain by suggesting a familiar 
synonym, but is obliged to have recourse to some long, clumsy, 
and confused periphrasis. The examiner hastily concludes that a 
language which in its presumed simplest form is thus unintel- 
ligible to all parties must be a grotesque unreality ; while the 
fault really lies not in the language but in the mode in which it 
is taught. As Urdu phraseology is inseparable from hyperbole 
and exaggeration, inflated terms of Persian origin are the common- 
places of conversation in politer circles, and, therefore, when read 
aloud are readily recognized even by an Englishman who does not 
profess to be a literary student. But asa rule an official never 
talks Hindi except to the lowest classes and therefore knows only 
its most vulgar phrases. The teacher again has probably read 
only the short list of books prescribed in the curriculum of the 
Normal School and has no acquaintance with genuine vernacular 
literature ; which, strange to say, these village pedagogues never 
dream of studying for their own gratification or improvement, 
though certainly one reason may be that their pay is small and 
books are scarce. In the third place the author of the Primer, 
or what not, is probably a Munshi, who habitually writes in the 
Persian character and is therefore not very familiar with pure 
Hindi idiom ; or he is a Pandit, who observes a faulty tradition in 
employing on all occasions a long word in preference to a short one, 
and considers the display of his own erudition a matter of more 
importance than the edification of his readers. Thus the literary 
inexperience of the visitor, being kept in countenance by the bad 
training of the teacher and the bad style of the books, creates in his 
mind an impression which soon petrifies into a settled article of faith. 
- To give an illustration of my meaning : there is a little nine- 
pie book, called Bdl-bodh, which is now in its twelfth edition of 
30,000 copies and is used, probably, in every Primary School in 
these provinces. It is intended as a first book for children who 
have just mastered the alphabet and made their way through the 
few sbort detached sentences at the end of the Akshar-dípiká. 
The following translation of Lesson No. -6 will give an idea of 
what the author considers an appropriate and intelligible style for 
children of that tender age. ee 
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“One day alittle boy was going to school to his lessons. It was a day 
when the heat of the sun was exceedingly intense and the birds seated ou 
the trees were singing charmingly. The child came to a place where he quite 
forgot his duty and had no regard for books and slates. In his indolence 
he determined not to go to school at all but spend the entire day there. 
tambling about with this idea he saw a bee laboriously collecting juice from 
each individual flower to make honey. Going on further he saw a little 
bird picking up straws, here and there, to make its nest. Fortuitously, 
too, he saw an ant dragging with great exertion a grain of rice as heavy 
as itself and taking it home to makea repast for itself and its little ones. 
Seeing these creatures each employed in its own occupation, the boy began 
to think ‘all living creatures labour for their living ; it behoves me, too, if 
I would thrive, to give up indolence and work.’ So thinking, the boy went 
to school with all expedition and never made a blank day again. ” 


The above is not at all an exaggerated representation of the 
pedantic style of the original; in which we find atè for bahut, 
‘very’ ; tikshma for tej, * hot’ ; anand for khushi, ‘ pleasure’ ; kahil 
for sust, ‘lazy’ ; vyatit for bét, past ; sram for * mihnat* ‘labour '; 
avasar for ghari or samay, ‘time’; áhár for khana, ‘ food’ ; 
uchit for bhalá ‘good,’ &c..&c. The word santha which I have 
translated ‘duty,’ is, I frankly admit, beyond my comprehension ; 
and nágá for ‘a blank day’ is certainly a common word in servants’ 
talk, but I have never seen it in print before, not even in a Dic- 
tionary. The story offends further as much in subject asin style, 
and must present a very bewildering idea to a little Hindu. It 
at once betrays itself as a translation; for in England a hot sum- 
mer’s day would be a very pleasant time for a stroll through the 
woods, but in India such holiday-making would probably result 


in a sun-stroke. The retention of this book on the school-list - 


appears to me most injudicious. It has probably already done an 
an immense amount of harm by creating misconceptions and 
obstructing progress ; and should be struck off at once, although 
it is stamped with the imprimatur of the amiable Mr. Edwards 
and the enlightened Bábu Siva Prasád. 
Reference has already been made to the little Akshar-dipika 
now in its ninth edition of 100,000. ‘This is a niere- Primer, con- 
structed on a sensible plan enough ; but the village teacher 
has seldom the wit to use it correctly. It consists of reading 
lessons of short sentences of simple colloquial words arranged 
with some idea of progressive difficulty. These are preceded by 
a few pages of Accidence explaining in technical terms the 
difference between vowels and consonants and other similar matters. 
Instead of setting the child down to the first lesson of tù á, ‘come 
here’ ; ghé lá, ‘bring the ght,’ which is on the 15th page; he 
generally makes him begin at the first page and plunge at once 
into the definitions of akshar and svar aud vyanjan. Till 


teachers can be better directed at the Normal School, or provided 
with a little more common sense, it would be advisable either 
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to omit these technicalities altogether or at least remove them 
to the end of the book. 

This latter course has been adopted in the Baran-Mdld, another 
Primer, which like the Bál-bodh is by Babu Siva Prasad. It is 
rather pretentiously got up, with illustrations on every page 
and is evidently a translation from the English, made (I must 
add) without any regard to the essential differences between the 
two languages. Thus one of the very first pictures, introduced 
among the letters of the alphabet, is that of ‘a jug, an article which 
in England is in every-day use and bears a very simple narae, 
but when that name has to be represented in Hindi by the peri- 
phrasis dhakne bind bartan, the appropriateness of the illustra- 
tion may well be questioned. Similarly, after the list of separate 
words has been exhausted, the first complete sentence given is 
Bhagavan se daro, of which, I presume, the English equivalent 
was ‘Fear God’, two words of one syllable; while the Hindi 
rendering has to employ one of three. In short a more curious 
example than this book presents of a translation that combines 
literal accuracy with utter disregard of the intention of the 
original writer could scarcely be found. A very slight amount of 
reflection would show that of all books in the world a 
Primer is the one which, for any practical purpose, it is most 
impossible to translate into a foreign language ; though, of course, 
it might be done as a literary curiosity ; since the sentences in the 
original are selected not so much with reference to the meaning 
which they convey as to the length of the words of which they 
are composed. The five fables which follow the other reading 
lessons are all very well; but the pictures with which they are 
embellished are so foreign in subject that they are not likely to 
give much pleasure to children, who are always most taken with 
familiar objects. 

The Patra-mdlaka, or complete ‘letter-writer,’ by Srí Lál, the 
compiler of the Akshar-dípiká, is a well meaning little book ; 
but though, eight editions have been exhausted, I have never 
yet come across a native, even in the Educational Department, 
who would direct a letter in English style according to the 
pattern which it gives. So far the book has failed of its object ; 
and post-office clerks still have to spell through an interminable 
sentence covering the whole front of an envelope before they can 
ascertain for whom a letter is intended. . A little example here 
might prove more effectual than precept. I would also suggest that 
the complicated and unmeaning formula of exordium, which is 
somewhat longer than the one in ordinary use, might be abridged 
with advantage. 

The book generally read immediately after the Bal-bodh is the 
story of Dharm Sinh. In the very first line of this we find the 
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unusual Sanskrit word parinam, whichis here singularly out of 
place. Several other equally pedantic expressions occur in the same 
page, which is occupied with a sort of preface declaring the story to 
be strictly true and its hero a real personage, This, as I gather from 
the names of the places mentioned, is a mere artifice of which the 
morality—in a child’s book—seems not a little doubtful, and I 
would suggest that in future editions this introductory matter 
should be omitted ; the story itself is quite unexceptionable and 
the phraseology simple colloquial Hindi. Any elaborate exposition 
of the author’s object in composing it is quite unnecessary, and 
therefore the existing Preface has no raison d'étre. 

‘The chronicles of Suraj-pur,’ another tale by the same author and 
in a very similar style of composition, are described as written with 
the express object of giving villagers a little insight into the working 
of the Revenue Code. For my own part I question the expediency 
of encouraging litigation by making every labourer his own lawyer, 
and of teaching mere children to regard as immutable verities any of 
the provisions of our short-lived regulations and enactments ; while 
the introduction into ordinary village dialects of such phrases as 
maz: ua and kábil ziráat, utterly unpronounceable by a Hindu’s 
organs of speech is, I think, as objectionable as forcing an English 
farmer’s lad to talk of ‘arable’ and ‘cereals,’ instead of plough- 
land, and grain. 

Another little book of Sri Lál's, called Samay-Prabodh, is also 
written with a definite object, and one to which it is impossible to 
take exception. It gives ina small compass a great number of 
really interesting facts regarding the calculation of times and 
seasons, explaining how the difference between the solar and lunar 
year is to be adjusted by the insertion of an intercalary month, 
and how the English Calendar is reconciled with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan. As it was written in 1852 and is now only in the 
second edition, it appears not to be a favourite in the department 
and I have never myself seen it in use. The author displays the 
usual contempt for orthography by spelling the twoemonths, Pá: 
and Agahn,in a way peculiar to himself, Phas and Aghen 
errors which ought to have been corrected before publication 
together with a curious slip in the comparative table of the daye 
of the week, where Thursday is given as synonymous with Bud} 
and Wednesday with Brihaspat. A stroke of the pen would sei 
this right, and I should be glad to see the book more largely intro- 
duced in at least partial supersession of the Vidydnkur. = 

This latter is now in its twelfth edition of 10,000, and is not only 
read in every village school in the province, but was also for some 
years (and, for all I know to the contrary, may be still employed — 
as a text book in the Civil Service examination for Hig — 
ficiency. The prejudice that I have conceived against it may partly 
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be due to the latter fact ; but I never hear a village class spelling 
it out that it does not strike me as being intolerably verbose and 
at the same time jejune, full of laborious explanations on matters 
that require no explanation whatever. For example, of what 
age, character, or attainments are the pupils supposed to be 
who are likely to derive any new ideas from such a sentence 
as the following, which is a fair sample of about one-half 
the book?—* So long as people are not married, à man is 
called kwára and a woman Kwári or kanyá; but after mar- 
riage a man is styled pati, and à woman patni or gharwáli; 
and when they bave issue, that is to say, children, then the man 
and woman are called the father and mother of those children. 
No one's father or mother lives for ever ; at last they die ; and the 
fatherless, motherless children are called andth, or in Persian 
yatim. When the life leaves the body, the latter is called mritak, 
which can neither see, nor hear, nor stir, nor walk, but lies like the 
earth and mingles with the earth." The concluding words illus- 
trate the slavish adherence to the letter of the original, which 
characterises all these translations; they would be appropriate 
only among people where the body is committed to the earth in 
burial ; where cremation prevails, as among Hindus, it would be 
more natural to say that the body was dissolved into the five 
elements, which, in fact, is the ordinary Hindi idiom for death, 
This unreasoning retention of foreign habits of thought and 
expression destroys the value of all Babu Siva Prasád's adaptations 
from the English. His original works are far more successful ; and 
his Bamd-mana-ranjan or ‘Tales for Women,’ is decidedly the. 
best book of its class that has yet been written, being attractive in 
choice of subject and for the most part simple and unaffected in 
diction. A few long Sanskrit compounds, such as Sarva-guna- 
vishishta, ‘excelling in all virtues, might be weeded out with 
advantage ; and the transliteration of European names should have 
been revised before the work was issued from the Press : to lengthen 


- the penultimate in the word Elizabeth, and represent the hard 


sound of ch in the name Pulcheria by the Nágari palatal @ is as 
anomalous as unmeaning. So far as the author is concerned, such 


. mistakes are perfectly excusable ; since it would be unreasonable 


to expect the Bábu in addition to his other attainments to have 
acquired a scholarly knowledge of Latin and Greek. But to judge 


from another series of books to which We shall turn presently, 


comparative etymology is a study which has not yet achieved 
recognition in India. However distressing the mutilation which the 
phonetic rack inflicts in the reconciliation of Indian words to an 


. Anglican standard, it is even exceeded in horror by the barbarous 
results of the converse process. Thus—when New York is trans- 
_ iterated into Nágari characters—to spell new as nyú, instead of 
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nú, not only utterly obscures the connection of the word with the 
Persian naw and the Sanskrit nava, but further necessitates a 
pronunciation which has long been tolerated only on the stage. 
Obviously the rule should be to regard ultimate derivation rather 
than slurred colloquial utterance, and in classical words to adopt 
the Continental sound of the vowels rather than that which has 
prevailed in England only for the three last centuries and which 
is now being banished from all our large schools, and in the course 
of the next generation will certainly become altogether obsolete. 
Though I admit the general merit of the Baémd-mana-ranjan, 

still it shows faint signs of a defect which in a much higher degree 
characterises most of the Hindi school-books: its style at once 
betrays that its author habitually thinks and writes not in Hindi, 
but in Urdu or English. For take the opening sentence: “ The 
beauty and virtue of the charming Damayantí, the daughter of 
Bhím-sen, the king of Vidarbha, are celebrated throughout the 
whole of India." In accordance with Hindi style this would stand 
thus: “ There was once a king of Vidarbha called Bhim-sen. He 
had a lovely daughter by name Damayanti. Her beauty and 
virtue are still celebrated throughout India.” The difference may 
not appear very great; but it is sufficient to perplex beginners, 
for whom the book is intended. In the other Readers which are 
almost exclusively translations, this iucongruity of style is far 
more obtrusive. Hindi phrases have been invariably substituted 
for the original Urdu, while the structure of the sentences has 
been left intact. A genuine Hindi book ofter shows the very 
reverse of this. In ita large proportion of the words are Persian, 
but they are grouped in accordance with the rules of Hindi compo- 
sition, which delights in a terse sententiousness as much as Persian 
does in a continuous flow of unbroken periods which imperceptibly 
merge one into the other. Nagari characters and a thick sprinkling 
of Sanskrit words are not enough to convert Urdu into Hindi. 
A sentence of Johnsonesque English, bristling with classical 
formations, is still in its essentials Teutonic ; and Turkish, though 
it derives almost the whole of its vocabulary, in part from Persian, 
which is Aryan, and in part from Arabic, which is Semitic, is 
still itself a Turanian form of speech. Take, again, the following 
ines from the Kiyàmat-nàma of Prán-náth, written in the reign 
of Aurangzeb :— m 

Khas ummat su kahiyo jai, 

Utho mümino, kiyámat ái. 

Kahat hí hán muwáfik Korán, 

Tumbare áge karan bayán. 


Though every second word is Persian or Arabic, the verses as a — 






whole are distinctly Hindi, ae a 
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The series to which I have already referred on account of its 
marvellously uncouth and unscholarly representations of Euro- 
pean names—all of which, it must be remembered, are as purely 
Aryan in descent as any Hindi vocables—is the Prasiddha 
Charchávali, or * Lives of eminent Characters, a translation by 
Pandit Bansidhar from the Tazkirat-ul-Mashháir. It is in six 
parts ; of which the first selects its heroes from remote antiquity 
such as Sesostris and Semiramis ; the second and third from Greek 
and Roman History, as Lycurgus, Perikles, Hannibal, and Pyr- 
rhus ; the fourth from the modern history of Europe, as Louis XI, 
Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington ; the fifth from Eastern 
History, as Changez Khan and Babar; and the sixth from the 
annals of art and science, as Albert Durer, Shakespear and Lord 
Bacon. Some of the narratives are not badly told, but the names 
are so distorted that in many cases they can only be identified by 
banishing them from sight altogether and supplying the blanks 
by a reference to the context and a previous knowledge of the 
history. Soft consonants are represented by hard and bard by soft ; 
short vowels are almost invariably lengthened, as for example the 
first syllable of Perikles, and the second of Hannibal and Attila ; 
vice versd, long vowels are shortened, as in the penultimate of 
Peloponnesus; Claudius appears as Klojiyüs, Julius Cæsar as 
Kaisar Páliy ús, and Thales as Thilis, the last 4 being due to the fact 
that the e of the Persian original was indistinguishable from 4; 
both, however, strictly speaking, would be equally incorrect, since 
the æ should remain unchanged. 

The Stksha Manjari or ‘Flowers of Instruction,” and the 
Upadesa Pushpavali or ‘Polite Preceptor} two manuals of 
Deportment, are both by the same author as the above series, 
Pandit Bansidhar, and are translations the one of the Talím-un-nafs 
the other of the Guldasta Akhlák. I should have imgined one 
book of the kind quite enough; for unless the mind of a little 
Hindu is very differently constituted from that of an English boy, 
it would scarcely be possible to provide him with reading of a 
more wearisome and unattractive description. A knowledge of 
etiquette in all its branches is no doubt highly appreciated in the 
Hast, but I believe it is an invariable rule that Persian or Urdu 
books on the subject should be composed in rhythmical prose of 
the most ornate description, and Hindi books in sententious 
rhyming couplets; a condition with which the compiler of the 
treatises under review has not thought it necessary to comply. 

.Several other readers may be somewhat summarily dismissed. 
The Suta Sikshávali, or‘ Girls’ Own Book; also by Bansidhar, is 
in two parts. The first is a mere Primer with exceedingly comical 
pictures to illustrate each letter of the alphabet. These may 


possibly Serve as an incentive to study, since it is only by 
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decyphering the legend that a clue can be gained to the name of the 
animal intended to be depicted. In the letter-press there is the 
usual contempt for orthography; Ahalyá being spelt Ahilyá; 
Jasodá, Jasodhá ; Sukra, Sukkar; and Sham (Persian for ‘even- 
ing’), Syám, as if it were the Sanskrit word meaning ‘dark? In 
the second part the compiler steers clear of the Scylla of vulgarism 
only to fall into the Charybdis of pedantry ; for on the first page 
occurs the phrase Kram-púýrvak San-kshep, ‘a consecutive 
abridgement, which it must be admitted is rather a formidable 
monster for a girl six or seven years old to encounter. The Gydn- 
chalísi, the only verse-book of the series, is a collection of four 
short moral poems of ten couplets each, which it may be presumed 
are intended to be learnt by heart: they are too concise for any 
other purpose. The Hitopades, by Pandit Tara Datt, Sub-Deputy 
Inspector, is an exhortation to little girls to be good and mind 
their books ; and the Né? Pradip, a translation from the Tahzib- 
ul-Akhlák, is directed to the same admirable object. The Strz 
Siksha, by Ram Krishan, another Sub-Deputy Inspector, is & 
laboured exposition and defence of the educational policy of the 
Government, which might be of service in supplying controversial 
arguments for departmental officials, but is very unsuited for 
school use. The Satya Nirúpana, or ‘ Mirror of Truth,’ a trans- 
lation from the Mahratti by Krishan Datt and Bansidhar, is 
rather too sermonizing in tone, but is relieved by a number of 
anecdotes, including one from Herodotus, ‘the penultimate vowel 
of whose name is, with characteristic inaccuracy, lengthened by 
the transcriber; though he might have been informed that 
dotus was simply the Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit termin- 
ation of his own name datta. The WNéiti-sudhé tarangini, by 
Pandit Ram Prasad, a lengthy composition of 162 closely printed 
pages, selling fora rupee a copy, is a series of moral precepts 
and apologues strung together after the old immemorial fashion 
of the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, and though the excessively hackneyed 
mode of treatment detracts from its value as an origitial work, is 
a favourable specimen of its class. A remark which may also be 
made of the last remaining book on the list, the Stri-dharma- 
sangraha of Sástri Táráchand, published at Bareli for the Rohil- 
khand Literary Society. It is a little too learned, but as the - 
author seems to be unsophisticated by English education, it is 
written in a natural style, is in perfect harmony with Hindu 
ideas as to what is right and proper, and might with advantage be 
more largely used in the higher female classes. 
The only Reader for boys to which I am disposed to give unqua- 
lified praise is Rim Jasan's edition of the Ramayana. The poem - 
is the chef @wuvre of Hindi literature and its morality is as unex- 
ceptionable as its language is elegant. The subject is one 
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which every Hindu, whatever the sect to which he may 
belong, takes an intense interest ; while it is so skilfully treated 
that even foreigners can appreciate its beauty, and for my own 
part I have always considered it as being in essential points 
superior to the Sanskrit original. It is, therefore, of all others, 
the book for Hindu schools, and its more general introduction in 
all schools of every grade is most desirable. Passages of it might 
also be learned by heart as an exercise of memory ; and when once 
definite ‘ Repetition’ lessons are constituted a part of the 
ordinary curriculum, it may be hoped that the ridiculous practice 
will be abolished of saying off by rote long paragraphs of 
historical narrative, which are anything but a model of style, and 
ouly of value for the general substance of what they convey. The 
special edition satisfies exactly my idea of school requirements ; the 
words are divided ; there is a copious glossary, and there are also 
some notes—which, however, might be extended—explanatory of 
the more obscure allusions. It is in this latter point that Babu 
Siva Prasád's Gutká, the Reader most largely used in all the 
higher classes, specially fails. His selection of translations and 
polemical essays may be excused on the score of the difficulty he 
felt in finding other suitable extracts ; but I cannot comprehend 
the propriety of printing for school use, without a single line of 
explanation, a long passage of exceptional difficulty from the 
Rámáyana, and a great part of the Satsaiya a very famous Hindi 
poem, but one so obscure in allusion and involved in style that no 
professed Pandit thinks of reading it without the help of a com- 
mentary, and I have never before seen the bare text published even 
for adults alone by itself. 

To pass now from general tospecial treatises. "There are several 
tracts on the Geography of Europe, but all seem to me either 
unintelligible or misleading. The difficulty of remembering a 
foreign name is immensely increased if every time it is written, it 
appears in some different form ; and when the form is so distorted 
that it camnot be recognized by any one who has not read the 
special text-book, to remember it at all is rendered practically 
useless.» The compilers not only bave no system of transliteration, 
as is evident when they represent Thames as Temes, but Naples 
and Wales, with terminations of similar character, the one as Neplaj 


=. the other as Welj—such want of method being, however, strictly in 


accord with recent official practice; but the phonetic symbol. 
is also as fluctuating as it is arbitrary. Thus, for example, in the 
course of a few pages we have the Kingdom of Portugal, appear- 
ing first as Porchugel ! a little later as Purttagál, d finally as 
! eee . Even the Indian geographies are hasty and inaccurate 
compilations and extremely unscientific in their arrangement. It — 
would be much better to substitute for them a translation of 7 
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Mr. Blochmann’s School Geography, which gives a great amount 
of the most recent information in a very small compass and is 
both accurate and methodical, 

The Epitome of English History, translated from the Urdu by 
Pandit Hira Lál, is probably not much in request: I have never 
myself seen it in use. It may be desirable to have such a book 
in existence, but what with the difficulty of representing European 
names in Oriental characters, and for other reasons, I think a pro- 
fitable knowledge of the subject is not to be acquired withouta 
knowledge of the English language. One feature in the book is 
extremely reprehensible: it is, of course, supposed to be scrupu- 
lously unsectarian ; but the word ‘ Protestantism’ is translated 
by sat dharm, ‘the true faith, and ‘Catholicism’ by Pop ká 
Jhutha mat, ‘the false religion of the Pope. This is only one 
proof of many that the Director at that time, however excellent as an 
office administrator, did not consider it part of his duty to examine 
very closely the character of the books issued under his authority. 

Upon grounds of a similar nature, objections have been made to 
Babu Siva Prasád's Indian Histories ; but so far as I can judge, 
they have been very inadequately substantiated. In the First Part 
of the Z'ümira-násak he is considered to be unnecessarily severe 
upon the Mubammadans; but he merely specifies some . of- 
their acts of bigotry and intolerance with scarcely a word of 
comment. If he had omitted all facts of the kind and repre- 
sented the Delhi Emperors as liberal and enlightened sovereigns, 
who regarded Hindus and the followers of the prophet with equal 
favour, he would certainly have created an impression so opposed 
to the truth and so destructive of the basis on which we support 
the necessity of British intervention, that I, for one, cannot condemn 
him for his veracity. In the Second Part it is the orthdox Hindus 


who complain of his ultra-liberal remarks on caste restrictions and - 


other social customs which the old fashioned school esteem sacred and 
of divine institution. They are to be found in a paragraph where 
the Babu is speaking of the famous ‘ greased cartridges, of 1857, 
and explains that the English must have been innocent of any evil 
intent, since they could scarcely be expected to know that 
according to Hindu belief the difference between two products of 
the cow was so great that eternal perdition resulted from eating 
the one, while the other was a passport to salvation. "Though 
all that he says is perfectly just and reasonable, it is rather too 


bluntly stated to be altogether appropriate in a Hindi school-book, 


and in a future edition some slight change in the mode of expres- 
Sion will probably be made, as a concession to popular prejudices. 


This history is undoubtedly the most important contribution = 


to schoo! literature that has yet been made, and being, as T cannot 


but think it, a clear and truthful narrative of facts, any exception om 
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mere points of style is comparatively of little importance. Still the 
close juxtaposition of unusual Sanskrit with equally unusual Persian 
phrases, such as Samu drávadhi, Zar-khezi and adavitiya, all occur- 
ring in one sentence, is an unfailing source of bewilderment both to 
pupil and teacher. If such words are retained, they should, at least, 
be explained either in foot-notes or in a vocabulary at the end of 
the book. A slight remodelling of the text would also render it 
a more useful educational instrument : though the same end might 
be attained ‘by merely prefixing a few instructions as to the mode 
in which it should be taught. At present a boy invariably begins 
at the beginning and tries to learn it all off by heart. His pro- 
gress is thus necessarily slow and by the time that he has arrived 
at a period of any interest it not unfrequently happens that he has 
to leave schooling and take to the business of life. What he has 
learnt is about as valuable as a knowledge of the Saxon Heptarchy 
to an English ploughboy. Now Indian History is a proverbially 
dull and practically unremunerative study. It is desirable to 
know the succession of dynasties and the detailed circumstances 
of a few marked events, such as the invasions of Mahmúd, 
the fall of Prithi Raj, the reigns of the four great Mughal 
Emperors, and the rise of the British power. The history of these 
periods might be taken up from the very first and carefully 
studied, the intervening spaces being simply bridged over by 
succinct epitomes or a mere list of sovereigns, with the date of 
accession and death of each, so much being learned by heart. At 
present the Chronological List at the end of the book is never 
brought into use; and ifa boy is asked the date of an event, he 
never can answer at once, till he has run over the sentence in the 
narrative where it is mentioned. The above remark illustrates, in 
a striking manner, the utter want of intelligence and teaching 
capacity shown by the vast majority of the certificated teachers 
of the village schools. But their intense stupidity aad non- 
appreciation of educational ends must, in a great measure, be 
due to faulty training; and a thorough scrutiny and reform of 
the system on which the Normal Schoolis at present conducted 
is a most urgent necessity. The real object, as I conceive it, 
of the village schools is to teach the rural population to speak, read 
and write their own language with propriety. But with the excep- 
tion of hand-writing, to which attention is paid, these are the very 
matters which are utterly neglected. Grammar is seldom taught, 
orthography and the meaning of words never; and, as I have 
shown by repeated examples, the very books published by the 
authority of the department abound in gross errors of spelling. 
The faults which strike me in most of tbe Readers arise from 
their being translations, or the composition of men who habitually 
think and write, not in Hindi, but in Urdu or English, which makes 
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them stiff and artificial in style. An Englishman in an official 
position never converses with a native of the country on perfectly 
easy terms—certainly he knows nothing whatever of their home 
life—and though he might write a treatise on some exact science 
in a passable style, the more homely the subject which he took 
up, the more absolute must be his failure, disfigured as his work 
would. be by solecisms of idiom and obscured as to its meaning 
by the introduction of foreign habits of thought. Children, like 
uneducated people of larger growth, at once detect the slightest 
deviation from established usage ; while a more advanced student 
understands by analogy how the mistake arose and finds no 
difficulty in it. It would be a rash Frenchman who essayed to 
write a tale for an English nursery ; though with him it is simply 
the difference of mother tongue that creates embarrassment ; while 
between the Hindu and the Englishman the difference of speech 
is but the first and most trifling barrier to be surmounted. 

It may be hoped that the present want will be gradually supplied 
by spontaneous contributions to vernacular literature, which will 
admit of being adapted to schooi use. In the books written to 
order, the compilers seem to regard the subject from a wrong 
point of view. The only essentials for a successful class book 
are that it should be interesting in subject, elegant or at least 
correct in style, and of sound but unobtrusive morality." Ful- 
some panegyrics on the Government, and elaborate apologies for 
its educational policy, are singularly out of place; while of the 
two other prominent characteristics of the existing series, inter- 
minable sermonizing is almost as cardinal a defect as vicious 
orthography, since it makes a child associate with the idea of ‘a 
book’ all that is wearisome and oppressive, and effectually dis- 
courages him from proceeding any further in a direction which 
promises him such scanty entertainment. For the higher classes 
there is already an admirable text book in the Ramayana; for 
the lower a selection of extracts from it and other genuine 
national works might be compiled. Only it is essential that it 
should be accompanied with full explanatory notes anë illustrations, 
and supplemented by a copious vocabulary in which the derivation 
of words should be explained as much as possible. For there is, 
I am convinced, a close connection between moral and literary 
truthfulness : people who are taught that they can twist words 
into any form they like, are unconsciously led to think that they 


have the same license with facts ; and even those who will not go so — 


far as this, must allow that the practice of consulting a dictionary 
and ascertaining the definite sense of terms must have a tendency 
to correct vagueness of expression and so lead to greater precision 
in ideas, 3 
Thus much for books that are intended for practice in reading 
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- and development of the mind rather than technical instruction. In 





A 


treatises that refer to some special branch of science, where mere 
style is a matter of minor importance, translations are perfectly 
unobjectionable. A good grammar has lately been provided in 
Mr. Etherington's Bhásha Bhaskara; as much might be done 
for Indian. Geography by a version of Mr. Blochmann's Manual. 
In mathematics, always a favourite subject of Indian study, the 
books now in use are good and sufficient ; in Indian History Bábu 
Siva Prasád's Timira-násak leaves little to be desired beyond a 
more intelligent method in teaching it; and if a knowledge of the 
history and geography of European countries is thought necessary, 
though for all but English students, I consider this a matter of 
the very slightest consequence, some compendium in use at 
schools at home might, no doubt, be freely translated in sucha 
way as to satisfy all Indian requirements. 
ke oi: F. S. GROWSE. 
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ArT, III. —FREE TRADE IN LAND. 
(Independent Section.) 


T has been said by a great authority that one man knows more 
than another on the subject of the land-tenures of India, 
but that no one bas grasped the whole question. This much, 
however, may be confidently asserted, that under native rule the 
amount of rent paid by tenants in all parts of the country was 
determined not by competition but by custom. The very difficulty 
which we find in ascertaining the rights of different classes of 
ryots in every newly conquered province proves this fact. For 
if in any place their tenures had been derived from contracts, we 
should there have been able to effect a settlement without much 
labour, Indeed, we might without fear of contradiction make a 
much broader statement, and say that in every state of society 
but the very latest, rent is, over the whole world, regulated by 
custom alone. ‘The Barons of the feudal system, the Celtic Chiefs 
of Ireland and of the Highlands of Scotland, as well as the 
Indian Rájás, had the power to enforce customary payments or 
service from their vassals, clansmen, or ryots, but could not violate 
these customs by making separate bargains with individuals. Had 
such contracts been made, they could have been enforced only by 
the exercise of an amount of violence which might have been 
employed more profitably, and with less odium, in open, undis- 
guised plunder. 

Another truth applicable to all tenures in India, and in other 
countries where the rent is still fixed by custom, is that the culti- 
vator is better off when holding under them than he would be 
under a system of competition. In the essential matter of security 
he has all that he could wish for. He is forced to pay his rent, 
as he is obliged to discharge any other debt, but he is never evicted 
from his holding. Nowhere is there an unwritten usage so hard 
upon the tenant as is a modern lease, with its provision that at the 
end of one or more years he shall, if desired, quit his holding, 
retaining no claim on it whatever. Again, his rent can never be 
excessive because an excessive rent could not have been paid by 
a whole population for a period long enough to establish a custom. 
In fact it is generally very light. According to the Hindu law © 
it should be only one-fifth of the gross produce of the soil ; and in 
Lower Bengal, when we acquired the country, it was something less 
than this. We doubt if even at this day, after repeated enhance- 


ments, the rent exceeds the proportion assigned by the old Hindu . : 


theologians. Thus custom is every where the -shield of | he . 


cultivator, just as competition is the sword of the landlord. 
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The introduction of regular courts capable of enforcing contracts 
always marks a period in the progress of a nation most critical 
to the interests of the classes connected with land. Unless great 
care is taken to frame suitable laws for the guidance of such 
tribunals, their decrees invariably effect a social revolution. They 
destroy old customs, and in their place introduce contracts and 
competition. The most valuable and contented class a nation 
can possess, an independent peasantry, has often been ruined by 
the change. Thus- the yeomen of Eugland were converted first 
into tenants-at-will, and then into day-labourers. Some centuries 
later the courts commenced to work in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and the clans, who supplied our best soldiers, and contributed. the 
element of enthusiasm to our national character, were driven from 
their glens to America, to make room for sheep farms. Almost 
in our own day the population of Ireland was in a few years 
reduced from eight to five and a half millions by a similar process ; 
and no doubt it would have fallen lower still, if the desire of the 
landlords to evict had not been counteracted by an organised 
public opinion, and sometimes by a more effectual sanction which 
we do not wish to name. In France the wreck of the peasantry, 
for whose benefit Henry IV. had worked so well, was saved only 
by the revolution. In Prussia the operation of these general causes 
had to be arrested by the land law of Stein. Perhaps the most 
melancholy instance of the effects of à rigid system of contract 
is exhibited by ancient Rome. The cultivators of her soil were 
at first the most honoured of her citizens, their labours the 
theme of her national poets, the facility with which they left 
the plough to join or even to command her armies the. subject 
of her most popular legends. "This noble peasantry disappeared 
to make way for large estates, cultivated by slaves. Pliny 
expressed the general opinion of thoughtful men on the subject 
when he wrote * Latifundia perdidere Italiam." 

It is a question open to discussion whether, after the lapse of 
centuries, Evyland is the better or the worse for the change in 
her land system. The ejection of the yeomanry has made room 
for farmers who work on a scale large enough to admit of the 
employment of steam ploughs, threshing machines, and a proper 
division of labour. Moreover, as the less industrious and skilful 
farmers become bankrupt, those who can keep their heads above 
water are necessarily men who know how to get the most out 
of the soil These advantages are by some considered sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of the yeomanry who formed the 


backbone of the population, or rather their conversion into the ~ 
miserable and dangerous class of agricultural labourers. There can, | 


however, be no doubt that where the race of privileged tenants 


cultivating their own lands is not altogether destroyed, but — 


- 
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remains on the soil, a system of competition is ruinous to a country. 
No one has ever contended that the condition of Ireland twenty 
years ago was not deplorable. And in Bengal the state of things 
under a régime of unlimited competition would be even worse 
than it was in Ireland, for the pressure of the population on the 
land is more severe. In Great Britain, with all its trade and 
manufactures, the population is only 262 to the square mile. In 
Bengal, a poor country, it is 389 to a miie, in the older districts 
600, and in some purely agricultural thannahs of Hooghly 1,000. 
The demand for land is out of all proportion to the supply. It 
follows that if rents were settled by competition, they would rise 
to the point of starvation, for -there would always be competi- 
tors eager to obtain land on any terms which promised to them 
a bare subsistence. And even when bolding at such rates tenants 
would always be liable to eviction and ruin at the whim of their 
landlords. 

We have by no means fallen so low as this in Bengal as yet. 
We are, however, going rapidly down the hill, aud if we do not 
pul up in time we shall soon be in the slongh at the bottom. 
Our statesmen have tried to protect the ryots in the enjoyment 
of their rights. Whenever we conquer à new province we protest 
both loudly and earnestly that we will protect the land-tenures 
of every class ; and particularly, as the old regulations have it, of 
those who are least able to help themselves. We proceed to 
ascertain the rights of each individual with a care unknown in 
other countries, we try every disputed claim, decide everything, 
and record everything. It might besupposed that our action 
was strictly conservative, that it would tend to add stability to 
the existing state of things, and stereotype for ever the Hindu 
customs. But it invariably proves otherwise. As soon as our 
settlement officers leave their camp, a change comes over the 
position of all persons connected with the land. The -rents 
commence to rise rapidly and continue to do so with an increasing 
ratio of speed. ‘The income of the landlords doubles, ənd as they 
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were decided, as the regulations directed, according to immemo- 
rial custom and the pergunnah standard. We did not even 
pretend to enable a landlord to collect his arrear rents through 
the courts, but we gave him the power of realizing them 
himself. He had theright to distrain a defaulter’s propérty, and 
to seize his person. These powers were amply sufficient for the 
purpose of forcing an individual to comply with the general 
custom of the country, by making the regular and recognised 
payments. But they did not enable the zemindar to break down 
the old customs and establish new rules. If he attempted to 
do this he was met by a ryots union, a vidrahi dal, the rents 
out of which his revenue was paid were stopped, and any 
attempt at violence was crushed by the superior force of numbers. 
Recent events in Pubna district show that even to this day the 
ryots retain the tradition of resistance and combination. Met 
by such obstacles, the zemindar soon saw that though more than 
a match for any one ryot, he was unable to face a general union 
of all his tenants. And thus for more than three quarters of a 
century after the battle of Plassey the administration of the interior 
of Bengal continued to run in the old native groove, and 
the rights of the tenants were preserved by the absence of 
courts. 

It was not until 1859 that a serious attempt was made to define 
and enforce by law the rights of the different classes interested 
in the land. A new Government, that of the Lieutenant-Gover- 


The first consists of those who have held their land at a uniform 


— presumed to-have doneso since 1793, until the contrary be proved. 


o 


This class of ryots is declared entitled to hold its land for ever at 
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for arrears of rent. The rent is, however, liable to enhancement 
by written notice on any of the three following grounds :— 

Ist.—That the rate of rent paid is below the prevailing rate 
payablesby the same class of ryots for land of a similar description 
and with similar advantages, in the places adjacent. 

2nd.—That the value of the produce, or the productive power of 
the land, bave been increased otherwise than by the agency of or 
at the expense of the ryot. 

srd.—That the quantity of the land held by the ryot has been 
proved by measurement to be greater than the quantity for which 
rent has been previously paid by him. 

The ryots who have held land for less than twelve years form 
the lowest class, No provision whatever is made for their protec- 
tion, even in the matter of a right to the value of their improve- 
ments. It is not stated whether the rights of the first two 
classes are alienable or not—the courts have generally held 
that rights of possession at fixed rates may be sold, but that 
the right of occupancy may not. 

Now,it wil appear that the intentions of the Covernment in 
making this law were sufficiently liberal to the privileged ryots. 
The legislators wished to preserve under a reign of law the rights 
acquired while custom was the only ruler. Two causes, however, 
counteracted the just and benevolent design of Government. 

On the first we would wish to touch but lightly, as it has in 
great measure ceased to operate. When the system was introduced 
the ryots were altogether unaccustomed to litigation, and did not 
know how to defend their rights. The .zemindars on the other 
hand had, for half à century, given their most serious atteution to 
the land laws, and were in the habit of suing each other yearly 
in our courts. A knowledge of legal procedure and chicauery 
was traditional among them. They were, moreover, accustomed to 
look on success in a law case as a point of honour, and would spend 
money lavishly for such an object, even when they had but little 
to spare. Knowledge and wealth are powerful auxilitries in the 
best courts, but their influence becomes overwhelming where the 
Judges are incompetent, and the procedure complicated. The 
agency improvisea to meet the flood of litigation which followed 
the introduction of Act X. of 1859 consisted of a body of native 
Deputy Collectors, without legal training, at first without expe- 
rience, and deriving such knowledge as they possessed of the land- 
tenures of Bengal exclusively from their training as land-holders— 


for they had all some share in estates. The greatest pressure was. a 


brought to bear to make them decide cases quickly, and most of 


them were in the habit of receiving sharp reprimands on account 


of the arrears on their files. It is not necessary to dwell on the - 
nature of the justice which they dispensed—it had the effect 
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everywhere doubling the rents. "Time has to a great extent 
worked the cure of this evil, The ryots have learned how to defend 
themselves, and our courts have been much improved. There is, 
however, still one abuse properly coming under this branch of the 
subject which requires à remecy. We have said that tlie rights 
of occupancy ryots can be enhanced only on a notice issued 
through the court. In practice, however, zemindars frequently 
demand enhancements without such formal notice, and subsequently 
sue for arrears at the new rate, alleging that the ryots gave a verbal 
assent to the enhancement, and producing accounts to show that they 
paid one or more instalments at the new rate. "The ryots reply 
that they never consented, that the evidence to that effect is per- 
jured, and the accounts fraudulent. "The greater part of the litiga- 
tion now pending iu Pubna district turnson this issue, and in many 
cases the ryots have gained the day. Now, it is obviously- desirable 
to save ryots from the possibility of being cheated out of their 
rights in the manner here indicated, to save courts from the 
necessity of deciding such painful subjects, and to secure to the 
zemindar the advantage of any enhancement to which the ryots 
have in fact agreed. In the North-West Provinces it has lately 
been provided that the rent of occupancy ryots can be enhanced 
only by legal notice or a registered deed. We would. suggest 
the introduction of the same rule into Bengal, and to make its 
- operation more certain by removing all doubt as to whether the 
notice was or was not served, a point on which there is often much 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion in Bengal, it might be 
provided that on receiving the writ the ryot should appear in 
court, and make a formal declaration as to whether he did or 

| did not consent to the enhancement. 
= The second cause which has prevented the working of the law 
—  - from being satisfactory was not felt at first and is only now coming 
= — jnto full operation. The rights of the privileged ryots are rapidly 
— dying out, and their place is being taken by tenants-at-will. The 
— gate of mortality, if we may use the expression, among the inferior 
— Jand-tenureéS, is alarmingly rapid. Some become void on account 
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zemiudar every year. The framers of Act X. of 1859 probably 
calculated that these. gaps in. tbe ranks of the privileged classes 
would be supplied, as they were when custom decided everything, 
by the acquisition of occupancy rights by cultivators who had been 
twelve years in possession. But, strange to say, they left to the 
zemindar the power of preventing this recuperative action by 
inserting in every lease a clause to the effect that the tenant should 
never acquire rights of occupancy. At first Jandlords did not 
generally take this precaution from ignorance or neglect. But 
they have lately become most particular in the matter. As an 
instance of excessive caution, we may state that one of the largest 
zemindars of Bengal lately refused to give to Government a lease 
for more than eleven years for a few square yards of waste land 
wanted for a pound, lest the pound should acquire rights of 
occupancy. It has become evident that unless prompt and vigor- 
ous measures be taken, the race of privileged ryots will in time 
become extinct: Insuch a contingency, we would be open to the 
reproach of having, through sheer blindness and ignorance, ruined 
a great country : and we could only reply that we acted with the 
best intentions. 

We would not venture to propose any remedial action not 
amply warrauted by precedent. The problem to be solved is 
not new, and we have only to refer to the recorded answer. But 
where the Imperial Parliament, or the Government of India, has 
indicated a course to be followed in such cases, we ask that such 
an authority should be accepted as a guide. Principles so sanc- 
tioned cannot be lightly set aside, even when they clash with the 
interests of powerful individuals, 

The great and radical defect of Act X. of 1859 was that it 
permitted its policy to be set aside by private contract. It enacted 
that a ryot should acquire a right of occupancy by twelve years’ 
possession, but not that any agreement to the contrary should 
be void. Now, this policy is directly opposed to the opinion of 
the first Indian legislators, and of all Indian statesmen who 
flourished before 1859. The old regulations carefully forbade 
landowners to enter into any engagement contrary to their letter 
or spirit, and even went so faras to enact that the form of the 
leases granted by a zemindar should invariably be approved by 
the District Officer. The policy is also condemend by the latest 
English statute on a similar subject. In the Irish Land Act of 
1870, each clause favourable to the cultivator is guarded by the 
folowing proviso: * Any coniract made by a tenant by virtue 
of which he is deprived of his right to make any claim which he 
would otherwise be entitled to make under this section, shall, as 
far as it relates to such claim, be declared void, both in law and 
in equity.” The commentary on the law explains that all 
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attempts to effect the same object by indirect means, by con- 
ditions or by a penalty, or by any collateral matter, as by a bond 
given Ly a tenant on the understanding that it would only be 
enforced if such a claim was made, would be void. And, indeed, 
it seems ʻa self-evident proposition that if it is desirable that in 
Bengal twelve years’ possession should confer occupancy rights, 
then individuals should not be permitted to prevent the acquisition 
of such rights by contract. Contracts contrary to public policy are 
always held to be void. We think that the change most needed in 
the law is a provision to that effect. Such an enactment would at 
once put a stop to the action by which at this moment the 
zemindars are sapping the foundations of the social system of 
whichthey form a part. 

In steering clear of Scylla we must take care not to run too 
close to Charybdis. It might happen that, if prevented from 
making special contraets to avoid the law, the landlords would in 
Bengal adopt the practices attributed by Mr. Hobhouse to their 

- fellows of the North-Western Provinces, by ejecting tenants before 
the period of twelve years had elapsed. This object is occasion- 
ally effected even in the Lower Provinces, by the expedient of 
periodically changing the fields cultivated by each ryot. Itis 
evident that some steps should be taken to prevent such conduct, 
as Government appears ridiculous when its efforts to save the ryot 
end in making him a vagabond, jealously prevented from remain- 
ing during twelve years in any one place. The evictions of tenants, 
who have not a right of occupancy, cannot be altogether forbidden, 
as abuses would follow from a law giving fixity of tenure to every 
squatter. The distinction between occupancy ryots and tenants- 
at-will should certainly be preserved. But there seems to be no 
reason why even a tenant-at-will should be absolutely at the 
mercy of his landlord. There is nothing to prevent us from 
giving to this class in Bengal the protection which Parliament 
has conceded to them in Ireland. In that country the power of 
eviction is left to the landlord, but it is counterbalanced by a right 
to compensation for disturbance vested in the tenant» By the 

—  — third clause of the Irish Land Acta tenant, “ disturbed in his 
holding by the act of the landlord, is entitled to compensation 
fer such loss as the court shall find to be sustained by him b 
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it has not puta stop to Irish evictions. But we are confident 
that in this country it would be found adequate. It will 
be understood that in calculating the damages, the courts are 
not guided by any rule-of-thumb, but consider all the circum- 
stances of each case. If there was sufficient reason for the eviction, 
the tenant would receive no compensation ; if on the contrary. 
it appears that the landlord acted from a desire to evade the law, 
he would be cast in substantial damages. 

Additional security would be given to the ryots by an enact- 
ment giving to them aright to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. In the Lower Provinces there is no law whatever 
on this subject. The zemindar may appropriate the work of his 
ryots hands without paying anything for it. In the North-West 
the principle that a tenant is ,entitled to enjoy the fruits of his 
own labour has been legislatively acknowledged ; but the details 
of the provisions made for securing him his rights are as bad 
as they can be, so bad that the law is of no use to him. In the 
first place the zemindar has the option of giving compensation 
by a rent charge, or by assigning another farm. A rent charge 
for a very small sum held by a ryot on the estate of a zemindar, 
with whom he had quarrelled, would be a right destitute of all 
value, because it could not be enforced, except by periodical 
litigation costing more than the income. The offer of another 
farm on the estate where he had already been once evicted would 
often be a mockery. Again, in the North-West compensation 
can be claimed only by evicted ryots, though the tenant, who 
voluntarily quits his holding, or who is forced to do so by bad 
treatment, has an equal moral right to his property. The true 
principle of compensation is that laid down in the Irish law, that 
every outgoing tenant is entitled to full compensation in money 
for all unexhausted improvements. This rule is guarded in 
Ireland by two provisions, still more needed in India ; firstly, that 
all contracts purporting to bar this right are void; and secondly, 
that all improvements found on the holding shallebe presumed 
to be the work of the tenant, until the contrary is proved. - 

The question as to whether a ryot's interest in his land is 
transferable, and if so in what way, has never been legis- 
latively settled in these provinces. In the North-West, where 
the zemindaree interest seems to have obtained a temporary 
ascendancy in the legislature, the new Act declares that the rights 
of the first class of ryots (which is very small) are saleable, but 
that rights of occupancy are not „transferable by grant, will, or 
otherwise, except between co-sharers. Even the right of inherit- 
ance is limited by capricious rules, being restricted to children, 
and to collateral relatives who have shared in the cultivation of 








the soil, Failing such heirs the zemindar becomes absolute owner, 
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‘and can settle a tenant-at-will on the holding. Lord Dalhousie's 
doctrine of the right of lapse was nothing to this. It seems to 
us a direct violation of the Hindu, Mahomedan, and English Jaw 
on the subject of inheritance, whose sole effect will bé to confiscate 
the property of widows and poor cultivators for the benefit of 
their landlords. It would not be justifiable if the. rights of 
occupancy ryots were regarded as vexatious and noxious,’ and if 
_ it was our policy to let them die out as soon as possible. But 
as the question of the transferable nature of the rights of ryots 
has been now fairly raised, and cannot be passed over, we hope 
that it will eventually be settled in conformity with public policy, 
and with Irish precedent. In practice ryots are allowed to dispose 
of the good-will of their farms. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill declared 
a similar custom, which had previously been held by the law 
courts as not binding, to be valid in law and in equity, On the 
same principle the transferable nature of all privileged tenures 
might be properly asserted in Bengal, Indeed, it seems capri- 
cious in this respect to distinguish between the two classes 
of ryots, who both possess hereditary rights. We do not at 
all understand on what principle the courts have acted. They 
have declared temporary leases of an interest intermediate 
between the landlord and tenant to be transferable, and have even 
— held the Court of Wards bound to accept as a manager of this 
- class a person to whom such a lease had been sold by auction. In 
this case the landlord might fairly object that he had, after due 
consideration, accepted a particular tenant, but that he was.not 
bound to take in his place another person, to whom he might have 
— — an objection. But no such exception can be taken to the transfer 
— — —ef rights of occupancy, which are of a permanent and hereditary 
character, and therefore are not merely personal.* 
The transferable nature of a tenant’s right once acknowledged, 
some relaxation would have to be made in the law for the realisa- 
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to animals, which extends only to the larger birds and beasts, and 
leaves the insects to take care of themselves. We should guard 
the rights of ryots at least'as attentively as those of the middlemen. 

We hope that there can be httle doubt that the measures we re- 
commend would save the privileged classes of ryots from extinction. 
Under a system such as that we have sketched their tenures would 
seldom be forfeited, and when they did lapse they would be 
quickly renewed in the person of the new tenant. The ingenuity 
of the landlords would seek in vain for the means of counter- 
acting the intention of the law. It is true that sales might 
become frequent, and that individuals might sink in the world. 
But this is a healthy action, which goes forward under the reign of 
custom, and need not be objected to under the reign of law. It 
has this great advantage, that it holds out to every labourer who 
has sufficient industry and forbearance to save money the pros- 
pect of rising by purchase to the position of an hereditary and 
privileged ryot. 

It may be objected that such changes could benefit the ryot, 
only at the expense of the zemindar. But this we altogether 
deny. The income of the zemindar would not be lowered by 
any of the measures we propose. The prospect of its increase 
would not be closed. For altbough as the right of a ryot lapsed 
another ryot would by degrees acquire his position he would not 
do so at the same rent. New tenants would be put iu at a 
rack-rent, which would only become easy as the land improved, 

In matters of this kind a single example is more valuable than 
any arguments, and we may confidently refer to the instance of 
Ireland, where a greater change in the position of the tenant was 
followed by a rise in the value of landed property. x. 

We must, however, expect that any concession to the ryots will 
be opposed by the whole strength of the zemindaree interest, For 
if it hurts nothing else it will hurt their pride. The power of 
ejection is one with which no man ought to be trusted in such 
a country as this—one which gives happiness to no man, and yet 
which no man will willingly surrender. And very few persons 
understand how strong the zemindaree interest is. ‘The trading 
class of natives is small, it possesses little education, and takes no 
interest whatever in politics. All natives who possess any influence 
have some fractional share in landed property. Our Native Judges, 
Revenue officers, and Police officers, are all zemindars on a 
small or a large scale. So are all Native editors andlawyers. The 
richer landowners have seats in the Legislative Council; but it is 
not through them that the real influence of the body is exercised. 
Even the clerk on a salary of twenty rupees a month has invari- 
ably some landed property—not a small patch of ground which 
he could cultivate through servants and improve, but some decimal 
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of a share in an estate which he never saw. The newspapers are 
read only by the class of landowners;.and are exclusively devoted 
to their interests. The Europeaus, who know most about the 
country, and are naturally looked upon as authorities on such 
subjects, have all some interest in land adverse to that of the 
cultivators. Moreover, the zemindaree interest is as strong in its 
organisation, and its associations for the purpose of political move- 


. ment, as it is in. the intelligence of its members.. The ryots on 


ihe other hand are altogether unrepresented in the legislature, in 
the press, in the public service, and the professions. They have 
never attempted to combine for political purposes. "Their only 
hope of sympathy or justice is placed in Englaud and in English- 
men. If the attention of the home public was once directed 
to the grievances, we have little doubt as to the result. It is not 
easy to get it generally understood that the cultivating classes 
of these provinces are slowly drifting towards pauperism and 
dependence, and that we have the power to arrest the movement. 
But if these truths were once realised by impartial persons, the 
proper remedy would be applied with promptitude. And when the 
change had been effected, the zemindars would be surprised to 


discover that it had done them no harm. ; 
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ART. IV.—CRAM AND CRAMMERS. 


ITHIN the last few months there have appeared in print 
statements respecting the system of Competitive Examin- 
ation, involving serious errors in matters of fact, and calculated to 
produce an entire misconception of the actual working of the system, 
It is desirable that such misrepresentations should not remain un- 
answered ; and we propose in the present article to dispose of some 
of the most flagrant, before we attempt to determine how the 
system really works. 

If, indeed, we were to accept as facts the premises of the assail- 
ants of the system—ecadit qucestio—the system stands self-con- 
demned. But, in truth, the errors and exaggerations are almost 
incredible. 

In the first place, one of the great objects sought to be obtained 
by the Competitive system, viz. to reward merit, is studiously 
ignored. Then it is invariably assumed that no test of moral 
character is applied under the present, whereas it was so applied 
under the Patronage system. Undue stress is laid upon the value 
of originality, which is represented as being the great desideratum 
for the Public Service ; while the value of study and culture is 
unduly depreciated, on the ground that the work of the Publie 
Service is merely routine work. By this happy confounding of 
the several parts of the system, the most satisfactory results are 
arrived at. 'l'o prove the need of originality, what more is required 
than to figure to ourselves India in a state of mutiny, and all 
depending upon a Competition-Wallah’s Themistoclean genius, 
àvroexeOra£eiw 74 Ócovra. If, on the other hand, it is sought to 
discredit mere book-learning—our attention is confined to the 
lowest work of the most mechanical office, 

Immeasurable abuse is heaped on the heads of the unfortunate 
* Crammers," although no sort of attempt is made to define the 
term, and it is quietly assumed that the only education worthy of 
the name is to be procured either at our Public Schools or at our 
Universities. Another grave subject for alarm is that the Service 
should be flooded with fustian, and deep apprehension and solicitude 
is expressed for the future of the “ gentlemen” and of “ common- 
place persons.” It is also suggested that the health of successful 
candidates is now undermined by excessive and premature study; ~~ 
and that they are too good for their work, and consequently discon- 
tented. Moreover, the acknowledged evils of the Patronage system 
are either wholly ignored, or else alluded to ia the gentlest and 
tenderest terms. And yet it must never be forgotten that that — 
vicious system has been weighed in the balances, and has been 
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found wanting. It is not enough, therefore, that Competition 
should be in some ways objectionable as at present conducted, 
The question is whether upon the whole it is or is not preferable 
to Patronage. t 

Nor, indeed, is there in reality much cause for fear that the old 
system will be revived. Its very advocates betray, by their half- 
hearted advocacy, their consciousness of the hopelessness of their 
cause. But instead of addressing themselves, like brave and 
honest men, to the amelioration of a system which they cannot 
displace, they prefer to adopt the conventional tactics of a barrister 
whose case is weak, and abuse the plaintiff's witnesses, 

Without further preface we proceed to consider the principal 
objections urged against the present system of Competitive Exa- 
minations. They fail naturally under the three heads—morai, 
intellectual, physical. 

I—One of the most favourite and persuasive arguments put 
forth to prejudice the Competitive System is, that excellence in 
mere book-learning is no criterion of moral character. It is 
comfortably assumed that there is no connection whatever between 
moral and intellectual excellence, nay it is seemingly suggested 
ihat the inference ought rather to be the other way, and that 
moral rectitude is in inverse proportion to intellectual abilíty. 
It might almost seem a sufficient answer to this unwarrantable 
assumption to point out the fact that we are this year spending a 
million and a half upon the education of the poor, all of which 
money is assuredly wasted if their morals are not to be improved 
as wellastheir minds. But leaving abstract questions, let us test 

oe the value of the objection in the special case under consideration. 

ie Now, it might be supposed from the confident manner in which 
the moral argument is flourished in the face of the friends of Com- 
petition, that the strength of the old system was to be found in 
that direction. What then are we to make of such statements as 
the following ?— 

Sir R. Bromley in his evidence, given before the Commission 
of 1854, observes, ‘‘ The existing defect of the Civil Service is in 

—— my opinion 4/s want of high moral tone which is so essential in 
—— conducting the common affairs of life," It is instructive to com- 
pare this opinion with Mr. Booth's dictum (Papers, p. 131-133), 
—  * The lower you descend in the social scale the less is the proba- 
lity that the candidates for the Civil Service will possess those 
voral qualifications which are more important than intellectual 
ones in the practical business of official life." There were others, 
owever, besides Sir R, Bromley who failed to detect these “ moral 
ti ander, the old régime. The following is Major 
nt o 
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were very objectionable on account of age, on account of their broken 
state of health, and on account of their bad character and want of 
proper qualifications. One of these persons had been imprisoned as 
a fraudulent debtor; another was detected by myself in a fraudu- 
lent act; one was unable from the state of his health to associate 
with the other clerks, and died, shortly after a separate room had 
on this account been provided him. The Accountant had to be 
removed for inefficiency : the Deputy Registrar did not attend the 
office for fifteen months, when his appointment was cancelled as un- 
necessary; the services of the Solicitor attached to the office were 
also not required and his duties were transferred to the Solicitor to 
the ‘Treasury ; twelve of the least efficient clerks were discharged by 
me on my appointment in 1842, and eleven or twelve more have 
been removed in subsequent years on the same ground, besides 
four who were discharged by my predecessor for disgraceful 
conduct.’ What said Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote in 
their famous report of 1855? ‘* Admission to the Civil Service is 
eagerly sought after, but it is for the unambitious and the indolent 
or incapable that it is chiefly desired." Again, Sir C. Trevelyan in 
1853, speaking of the Indian Civil Service: * Although the great 
majority of the (Haileybury) cadets are well-conducted and 
honourable young men, India is a sink towards which the scum 
and refuse of the English professions habitually gravitates." Yet 
again, * At Haileybury there was always a tail and fag-end of 
bad bargains, reprobates and professed idlers and men of pleasure. 
Now those men were perfectly well known. ‘They were as well 
known to the professors as they were to the other students, and 


that fag-end ought to have been cut off." — 


The old system therefore was by no means a guarantee of moral | 


character. We do not for a moment contend that competition will 
insure all the moral virtues, What possible system can do so? 
But we assert most positively that if there be aay truth in the 
generally-accepted belief that indolence is the mother of vice, the 
chances in favour of the increased morality of theeCivil Service 
under the Competitive System are unquestionable. As Professor 
Jowett writes—'' University experience abundantly shews that in 
more than nineteen cases out of twenty, men of attainments are 
also men of character. The perseverance and self-discipline 
necessary for the acquirement of any considerable amount of 
knowledge are a great security that a young man has not led 
a dissolute life." To a like effect spoke also the following no 
mean educational authorities—doctrinaires, the opponents of com- 
petition call them—the late Professor Thompson, the late Bishop 
of Caleutta, Cotton, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, the 


Bishop of Exeter, and the Dean of Christ Church. So far as to the ~ x 


natural tendency of Competitive Examinations to promote a higher 
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morale in the Civil Service. But are no pains taken to investigate 
the candidate’s character and antecedents? So far from this being 
the case, * we doubt," says the Spectator, “ whether any candi- 
date’s antecedents have been so thoroughly sifted as those 
appointed by this method. The Civil Service Commissioners, 
before they examine at all, institute a most thorough investigation 
of the moral character and repute, and have very often discovered 
disqualifying facts behind the most unexceptionable testimonials,” 
Nor is this all. When a candidate has proved suecessful in the 
Examination, a confidential statement is required to be filled up 
by one well acquainted with him, entering into the fullest particu- 
lars as to steadiness, inclination for work, and even solvency. 

And here we think we may leave the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion, only recording our indignant protest against these disingenu- 
ous attempts to blind the eyes of the public by ad captundum 
arguments addressed to that very common aud little creditable 
prejudice which exists in the minds of common-place people, who 
being conscious of the deficiency of their own understandings and 
of the depth of their own ignorance, welcome with an unholy joy 
the tidings of the natural alliance between stupidity and virtue, 
and would fain persuade themselves that the best educated are 
also the most depraved of mankind. 

1I.—4As to the educational value of the Civil Service Examina- 
tions, we begin by at once disclaiming any intention to represent 
them as perfect. We are very far indeed from tbinking them to 
be so, as will appear more particularly before we finally quit the 
subject. But this belief will not incline us the less energetically 
to protest against the ignorance, the flippancy, and the glaring 
misstatements which have been brought forward to pass as argu- 
ments and to scatter dust in the eyes of the public. One of the 
first remarks that naturally occur to one, even from a cursory 
perusal of the diatribes directed against Competition, is the mar- 
vellous adroitness with which ‘ question-begging ' phrases have 
been coined, and the more than Juvenalian perfection of word- 
painting which is exhibited. The system forsooth is ‘Chinese’ : 
if persisted in it ‘must fix the national intellect in the cataleptic 
immobility of China’; the competitive impulse is ‘a brute instinct 
which modern competition has most offensively developed among 
hhalf-educated Englishmen, and which every true man must 
Shrink from with loathing aud abborrence’; the examinations 
are ‘ eccentric,’ * mechanical,’ ‘ artificial '; the examinations will soon 
be ‘ positive Chinese puzzles’; the supporters of Competition are 
f doctrinaires ’; private tutors are ‘a gang of crammers,’ they pur- 
‘sue ‘the dishonest and mercenary system of cram ’; they are ‘ those 

levous parasites of our educational system known as coaches 
xs ;they are ‘ professional masters of the degrading art 
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of cramming’; the successful candidates are ‘exhausted and spirit- 
less bookworms, they are ‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms’ ; they are 
* docile, and so on, and so on, Let us consider these allegations in 
some detail, and first with regard to the so-called ‘crammers.’ The 
opponents of the Competitive System presume apparently that this is 
a word which proclaims its own meaning, and accordingly they do 
not condescend to explain it. We have clearly, however, a right to 
demand that its meaning should be explained. All that we can 

discover is that it serves the purpose of a singularly convenient 
and comprehensive term of abuse. It would appear to imply both 
ignorance and dishonesty, lust of lucre and low cunning, and it is 
applied indiscriminately to all and each of those who prepare 
candidates for the Civil Service. Does it then come to this that 
no educational position is to be esteemed reputable unless it is 
overshadowed by the dignity of a Warden aud of a band of often 
useless and expensive Fellows? By what right are the Public 
Schoolmasters and College Tutors presumed to enjoy the exclusive. 
title of teachers? It is full time that the so-called ‘crammers’ were 
heard in their own defence. They have suffered patiently much 
unmerited abuse, consoling themselves with the reflectiou that 
they are not the only class who as a class have been ignorantly 
reviled. The fashion of abuse changes—lawyers, physicians, the 
clergy, aud even the sacred order of the peerage, have in turn had 

to submit to their fair share of insolent and unmeaning vitupera- 
tion. Itis now the turn of the crammers. ‘ Strike but hear them." 
Indeed, the unblushing effrontery of some of the statements, 
gravely published as facts, would be diverting were they not cruel 
and wicked lies. We content ourselves with simply contradicting | 
the assertion, that crammers *impress, crimp, sharp, quick boys 

for the service (Indian Civil), warranting their passing on your 

pledging them a heavy premium.’ This statement contains pre- 
cisely the same amount of truth as the similar assertion that all 
lawyers are cheats and liars. Equally and transparently false is 

the dictum that ' English Literature in the sensé of the Civil 

Service Commissioners (and consequently in the sense of the 

crammers) means the Handbook of English Literature by Angus, 

or Shaw's Student's English Literature'; and this, that * the whole 

education of numberless young Englishmeu consists in reading: 
up the questions set during the last fifteen years at the Civil 

Service examinations. The utterer of these valuable re- 
marks stands self-convicted either of stolid ignorance or of 
malignant falsehood. But further we are told that cramming is. 
a ‘gambling trade.” Why ‘gambling’ any more than the profession- 
of the law? At this rate it was gambling when Erskine threw 
up the army, and donned a wig and gown with scarcely a sixpence- 
in his pocket. Again it was gambling when Edmund Burke. 
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determined to forsake his native land, and seek fame and fortune 

in London ; and it was also gambling (to quote à more modern 

instance when young Adolphe Thiers arrived in Paris from 

Provence with nothing in his pocket but a prize-essay on 

Vauvenargues, If this be gambling, what but gambling is the 

profession of a physician who is unable to buy a practice, of a 

painter, of a sculptor, of a man of letters? The reproach of 

being a gambler and adventurer is one which the crammer may 

, well be content to bear with the Erskines, the Burkes, the Eldons, 

and the Thiers. What some call gambling, others may call 

courage. Perhaps, however, the term gambling may be used as 

vaguely as crammer, and may signify nothing more than that the 

crammer realises enormous profits. Now even if the profits of 

successful crammers were excessive, as compared with those of 

Public Schoolmasters and College Tutors, the crammer, since 

he is exposed to far greater possibilities of loss than teachers 

in established institutions, ought not in fairness to be grudged the 

possibility of greater gains. The remarks Adam Smith makes 

with respect to barristers apply equally to crammers. Both enter 

for a lottery, and in a strictly fair lottery those who draw the 

prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the blanks. 

The lottery of the law and of cramming is not strictly a fair one, 

but it naturally and justly happens that the success of the few 

is proportionately greater than in some other branches of education 

by reason of the greater number of unsuccessful competitors. 

Besides compare the life of a crammer with that of an University 

Don or of a Public Schoolmaster. The Don or the Schoolmaster 

can command if they choose, the former six months, the latter 

three months, holidays. The crammer is forced to be satisfied 

with a few weeks at the most. At all events, for ten or eleven 

months in the year, he is cooped up in the dirt aud smoke of 

London. The Don's and the Schoolmaster’s regular work is more 

or less in the country, and for months they luxuriate in it. Add 

to this the greater anxiety and uncertainty of the crammer’s life, 

the low repute which at present, as we affirm most unjustly, 

| attaches to his calling, and the greater expense of living in London, 

- — and the justice of his claim to the chance of greater gains would 
— seem to be established. 

Š _ Another reproach cast in the teeth of crammers is that they 

|. advertise. Now, apart from prejudice, is there any perceptible differ- 

=  . ence between one man's publishing a novel with the announcement 

that it is by the author of Waverley, and another's advertising to 

the effect that he has just passed the first successful competitor for 

^ the LCS. examination. Bacon observes in his Essays, that one. 

us of the principal uses of a friend is that you can ask him to 

_ Sin your praises with more effect and decency than you can 
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sing them yourself. Perhaps some moralists might doubt whether 
the prostitution of friendship for private advantage be not 
more indecent than a temperate and modest statement of the 
results of honest labour, even though put forward by the labourer 
himself. ‘Clear your mind of cant, said Dr. Johnson to the 
feeble Boswell. ‘The words will bear repeating, even to the present 
enlightened age. Of course there are advertisements and adver- 
tisements. The remarks just made are not intended to exhibit 
any sympathy with the gentlemen who describe themselves as 
the practisers of every Christian virtue with truly Pecksniffian 
unction. Men of this description, whose understandings must oe 
on a par with their moral delicacy, occupy a wholly different 
category, and may safely be left to the derision which their 
imbecility and indecency must inspire. 

Before quitting the subject, it will not be out of place to refer 
to the practice of Testimonials, which indeed come under the head 
of advertisements by the agency of friends before alluded to. 
How misleading and inaccurate, not to say fulsome, such compi- 
lations usually are, is perfectly well known to all fhose who have 
dipped only casually into such singularly uninteresting literature. 
It seems to be a recognized principle that men may venture upon 
assertions on behalf of others which they would scorn to propound 
for their own benefit. Crammer’s advertisements will not lose 
much by a comparison with Testimonials. 

But whether our business be a * gambling trade’ or no, itis a 
distinct falsehood to assert that its object is ‘ to defeat the purpose 
of competition and to secure the prize to adroit and ingenious 
cramming as against true general education and genuine ability." 
Now, in what particular is a crammer's course of education more 
special than that ofa Public School? Ata Public School, they 
teach or profess to teach Classies, English (of late years), Mathe- 
matics, Geography, History and Modern Languages. The same 
subjects are found to be the staple of the crammer's course, 
Again, the Cambridge Tripos, just as the’ LC.S. Examination, _ 
nominally embraces the «whole range of the Classies. There  — 
would not, therefore, seem to exist any fatal necessity why  - 
cram should be invariably found in the one case and be con- 
spicuously absent in the other. But whether there be cram af 






success in examinations, the subjects of which are as definite in 
special as those of the C.S, examinations. At the Unive 
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themselves, in how many instances does, or at all events did 
until quite lately, an Honour man succeed without a Private 
Tutor, and what is the difference between their case and any 
other special preparation ? 

By some, it is sapiently supposed that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, the Examiners and the Crammers together form a 
huge conspiracy cemented by one common interest—to rob the 
publie. To this we reply that there is absolutely no connection 

. whatsoever between the three classes. They are unknown to 
each other except by public report— their respective interests are 
completely dissevered—they merely form part of the machinery 
of competitive examinations in the same way as Judge, Counsel 
and Jury form part of the administration of justice, They are in 
the habit of freely criticising each other's proceedings, and not 
to waste more words upon such ridiculous calumnies are entirely 
independent of one another. 

It is of no small importance that this fact should be clearly 
apprehended, for it is tacitly assumed amongst other tacit assump- 
tions, and their name is legion, that the Public Schools and 
Universities are immeasurably -superior to crammers in that 
respect. The consequence is that the loftiest ideals of education 
are solemnly propounded, and we are asked to cry shame because 
the Competitive System confessedly fails to attain to the measure 

- of their stature. Thus we are told “the examination becomes 
the end, not the means. Knowledge is studied not for its own 
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study means either total lethargy or still more fatally a strenuous 
indolence and complete dissipation of the mental energies. So 
thought at least one of the great men whose names we have just 
quoted. F. W. Robertson thus expresses himself in a letter to a 
young friend—Kennion—about to enter upon College life: “The 
chief point seems the question of reading for honours. Now I 
believe with you that honours make little or nothing in practice so 
far as they bear upon a man’s future success. That is, the pres- 
tige of them does little in life—is forgotten, or slightly looked 
upon by the large world. But the mental habits got insensibly 
during the preparation for them are, I think, incapable of being 
replaced by any thing, and this quite independently of whether a 
man succeeds or fails in his attempt. To my idea the chief ad- 
vantage is the precluding of discursiveness. For three years or 
four a man has an aim—a long, distant, definite aim. J defy any 
young man to create this aim for himself. * * * At College I 
did what you are now going to do, and I now feel I was wtterly, 
mournfully, crreparably wrong. The excitement of theological 
controversy, questions of the day, polities, gleams and flashings of 
new paths of learning, led me at full speed for three years modify- 
ing my plans perpetually. Now I would give £200 a year to 
have read on a bad plan chosen for me, but steadily.” 

The Gospel of sweetness and light—of Geist and anti-Philis- 
tinism—is beautiful and abstractedly true, but it is full as true that 
England owes to Philistinism her place amongst the nations. 
“These things have we done" even though we have “left the 
others undone.” The simple fact is that every thing in general 
and nothing in particular will not suit an Englishman. Moreover, 
it would seem easier even for an Englishman to acquire diversity 
of intellectual interests than concentration of mind, and concentra- 
tion is the secret of excellence. “I well know," says Robertson in 
the same letter from which we have just quoted, “the discourage- 
ment which there is in feeling how little of all that can be known 
is within our grasp, and the temptation which there is to try a 
hundred new fields of knowledge. But the man who succeeds in 
life is, allowing for the proverbial exaggeration, generally the man 
unius libri.” It may be painful for men of culture like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to recognise the unpleasant truth, but it is never- 
theless true that the many are Philistines and will need many 


Arnolds and many parables—if indeed men’s natures are ever — 
changed by parables, “could warning make the world more just 
or wise "—before they are unphilistinised. md 


The many, t.e., the ordinarily intelligent, as opposed to philoso- P 
phers or geniuses with whom the Civil Service has no concern, - 
can only be brought to study at all by a keen sense of posi 


prospective advantage of a practical character, and that 
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distant date. Without this lene tormentum their genius refuses 
to work at all. How idle, then, to deplore the fact that they 
will not philosophically cultivate every faculty of the mind 
instead of being thankful that they will respond to the spur 
of honourable ambition, albeit in a narrow groove. It is all very 
well for Mr. Lowe complacently to congratulate himself that in 
bours which should have been devoted to mastering Thucydides 
and Tacitus, he enjoyed the stolen sweets of Byron and Moore, 
and to attribute his success in life entirely to such laches of 
morality in the worship of Geist (although it must be patent to 
every one that he owes such success mainly to & diligent prosecu- 
tion of the ordinary classical studies prescribed to his youth), but 
the generality of boys are not Lowes, and it is useless to argue as 
though they were. 

But supposing the necessity, however deplorable, of a special 
education be conceded, we have not yet fathomed the mystery 
of the fatal monosyllable, that multum im parvo—cram. Inas- 
much as those who use the phrase with most dexterity do not 
condescend to explain it, we must attempt conjecturally to supply 
a definition, Shall we be wrong then in supposing that what is 
intended to be conveyed is something to the following effect ? Is 
it not implied that knowledge or the semblance of knowledge is 
violently injected into a passive recipient who carries it about 
with him undigested and indigestible like the ‘crude peacock’ of 
the Roman gormandisers. The question at once arises—and it is 
a most pertinent one-—is such a process possible ? Upon this vital 
point we join issue with the opponents of the Competitive System, 
and we deny that cramming is possible save to an infinitesimal 
extent and in very exceptional cases. We assert that it is not 
merely a crime but a blunder, and one into which so astute a body 
of men as crammers are invariably represented to be would be 
unlikely to fall. For it is to be observed that cram means success- 
ful cram, the greatest crime of Civil Service tutors being their 

= success.  * How dare such ignorant and abandoned beings presume 
to distance the recognised professors of education in the establish- 
— ed institutions of the country?” It is clearly on the face of the 
«matter absurd to imagine that they could beat them by fair 
= means. What remains, therefore, but to postulate foul ? 

Before attempting to prove our assertion that successful cram 
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Can the art of Latin and Greek composition be crammed? If 
the facts of English history can be crammed, can the use that is 
to be made of them be also crammed? “For they teach not 
their own use, but that is a wisdom without them and above them 
won by observation.” Again, as to English Literature. No doubt, 
so long as it is thought reasonable to test critical ability by such 
questions as “ Who wrote the Polyolbion and Smectymnuus? ” 
9r “ Where will you find ‘None but the brave deserve the fair’? 
and ‘ The rest is all but leather and prunella’ ?"—so long, we say, 
as such insults to common sense are gravely offered.in the name 
of education, so long, most assuredly, will it be possible to cram 
and no longer. Meanwhile, it is unjust to suppose that such 
questions are even now fair specimens of the tests applied to the 
better sort of candidates. No one who has had any experience 
in the matter can doubt that the successful candidates in the I.C.S. 
Examinations have very considerable acquaintance with their 
native tongue—that they have carefully studied several of our 
most famous authors, and that they have more than a superficial 
smattering of others. Moreover, if English Literature as a whole 
is felt (as it cannot but be felt) to be too wide a subject for a 
youth of twenty or twenty-one to grapple with, in any thing like an 
adequate manner, why should not ajudicious selection be made from 
the masterpieces of the best authors anda searching examination in 
these selections be insisted upon? If such a system as this were 
adopted it would be no more possible to cram Shakspeare or Milton, 
Bacon or Locke, than it is to cram the Calculus, or to pitchfork 
the beauties of Pindar or Catullus down a dullard's throat. 

In hazarding these assertions we are not even deterred by the 
opinion of so weighty a critic as Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose 
remarks are perpetually quoted by the opponents of Competition 
as though they were conclusive. Let us see to what they amount. — 
Mr. M. Arnold observes :— I once bore part in the Examination — 
for the I.C.S,, and I can truly say that the candidates to whom I 
gave the highest marks were almost without exception the 
candidates whom I would not have appointed. They were cram- 
med men, not formed men; the formed men were the public 
schoolmen, but they were ignorant on the special matter of Exami- 
nation, English Literature, These words are doubtless sententious 
and oracular, but for a plain man it seems difficult to understand 
upon what data Mr. Arnold could have come to the conclusion 
that the public schoolmen were the formed men, if of the only  — 
subject in which he examined them they were ignorant. It is at 
least evident that they were far from being formed in that sub- 
ject. Moreover, if an examiner with the eye of genius detects 
that a man is formed (whatever that not very precise expression — 
may imply), why does he not give him marks for being so, and, on — 
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the other hand, by parity of reasoning, deduct marks from the 
crammec man? Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. 

Another proof of the evils of cram, ordinarily deemed conclu- 
sive, is what may be termed the Head Master's argument. It is 
the fashion for Head Masters to assert that the results of the C.S. 
Examinations precisely transpose the proper order of merit as 
tested by their own experience of the youths in question, which 
they appear to think infallible. Now, waiving the question of 
infallibility, has it never happened to these Head Masters to find" 
the same boys change places even in consecutive examinations 
and when the conditions of the contest have remained unchanged ? 
How much more so then, when the youths have grown to be their 
own masters and must necessarily depend far more upon their own 
industry and energy? One would really imagine that boys who 
succeed at school have never been known to fail at college, and 
vice versa. 

But, says the Quarterly Reviewer, the knowledge you impart is 
not real knowledge; it is like the water in the vessels of the 
Danaides ; it is ephemeral and by no means a xzua és ded. Now 
in the first place all knowledge whether taught at school and 
college or self-acquired is comparatively transitory. Why does 
an Oxford or Cambridge Don or Public Schoolmaster re-peruse 
the oft-read text? The answer is plain, because he forgets 
much that he once knew or thought he knew. Did aman 
retain the knowledge of all the books he had ever read and 
read carefully too, how differently stored would our minds 
be. It is not given to every one to be a Macaulay or a Niebuhr. 
In this sense we fully admit that much that has been painfully 
acquired by Competition-Wallahs will become dull and faint, but 
it is untrue to say it will “leave not a wrack behind.” Besides, 
even if such were the case, what proof is adduced by the Quarter- 
ly Reviewer of such total oblivion? None whatever. His state- 
ment is merely an ipse diwit delivered ex cathedvá, the object of 
which comfertable assumption is to bolster up a preconceived 
opinion, What is to hinder us from asserting the direct contrary 
with similar vehemence and with equal absence of proof ? 

Meanwhile, whatever the successful Indian candidates may for- 
get, somehow or another they appear to rise in the Service and to 
command the approbation of their superiors, if we may trust the 
following testimony. In May, 1869, tke Times’ Correspondent in 
Caleutta analysed the position of the thirteen Competition- 
Wallahs who went out to India in 1856, showing that of 567 
names on the Bengal Civil List 1869, eleven of these thirteen 
(two of them were dead) stood between 235 and 247th on the 
list, with salaries varying from £1,590 per annum up to £3,300 
per annum, “In less than twelve years,” he wrote, “the first 
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eleven Competition-Wallahs have thus worked themselves up 
into most iroportant and well-paid positions. All are above the 
average. Almost all are men of mark and several even of the 
very highest promise." 

Having now attempted to rebut a few of the most common- 
place assertions as to the arts of the so-called crammers, let us 
consider the other hypothesis— whether it is altogether incredible 
that success with Crammers, as is found to be upon the whole the 
case with human affairs, should not be unconnected with merit. 
Why should it be supposed that the Universities and Public Schools 
monopolise utility in teaching ? Prestige apart, there would seem 
to be several excellent reasons why the despised crammer should 
upon his merits prove a formidable rival. 

First, his bread entirely depends upon his ability in teaching, 
which is not the case in the venerable institutions above men- 
tioned. A man is chosen to be a Public Schoolmaster or College 
Tutor chiefly because he has unravelled the intricacies of Sophocles 
or of the Integral Calculus. But it requires very little experience 
to be aware that knowledge and intellectual ability are by no 
means synonymous with ability in teaching. Then there is the 
serious difficulty of dismissing from a school an incompetent 
teacher, who may be a very worthy man, who has highly dis- 
tinguished himself at College and has probably married upon the 
strength of a supposed life-long enjoyment of a lucrative post, 
An incompetent crammer is summarily dismissed by the Publie, 
It will probably be objected that, incompetence apart, esprit de 
corps, and a high conscientious sense of duty will be found to be 
more than an equivalent for vulgar self-interest. We fully admit 
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a crammer' pupils is to learn, that of boys at school to abstain 
from learning. It is simply impossible to eXaggerate the effect 
produced by this keenness of emulation. Foes and friends of 
Competition alike admit the untiring industry, however misplaced, 
of competitors, and if no other result but this were produced by 
the system we should claim that it had conferred no small boon 
upon the community. Moreover, however desirous to learn Pub- 
lie Schools have only time to teach the first-rate boys ; whereas it 
is the second and third rate who form the staple ofthe class 
from which the Civil Service is recruited. 

Such are seme ofthe advantages which a crammer possesses 
over a Public Schoolmaster, and which do not seem to us to haye 
been sufficiently recognised, if recognised at all. It very often 
happens too that a particular defect, which is in truth incidental 
to all teaching, is described as though it was inherent in what is 
called the cramming system alone. Let us take for example the 
question of originality. Now that originality is as desirable as it 
is unfortunately rare isa truism. But is it pretended that Public 
Schools and Universities are the seedplots and nurseries of origi- 
nality? The remarks of Mr. Helps, whose authority the opponents 
of Competition are so fond of claiming, are perfectly general, and 
will suit Public Schools and Universities fully as well as crammers. 
“Young people," he says, “very often manifest a readiness to ac- 
quire knowledge merely from a certain docility of mind which makes 
few enquiries, is easily satisfied with what the teacher tells it, and 
never cares to take an original and independent view of what is 
taught.” We say, ditto to Mr. Burke, and we hold most strongly 
that a teacher is good justin proportion as he makes it his prin- 
cipal study to correct such docility, and to stimulate his pupil to 
take “ original and independent views of what he is taught." He 
should act with those melancholy but ever-memorable words of 
=  fhe great historian's ever ringing in his ears, 6vtws dázaXaézwpos tots 
= groXAots 7) &ij73)0:5 THs &N1Océlas Kai ézri tà éro?zua parov Tpérovta. Nor 
is it impertinent to remark iu weighing the probabilities of the 
= possession of originality by Public Schoolmasters and crammers, 
_ that all established educational societies are apt to be penetrated 

- with the spirit of cliqueism, which is but another name for nar- 
 xowness and bigotry. The crammer is at all events free from 
trammels, and may, if he please, tread an independent path 
s own, unawed by the majesty of Head Masters, or Common 
s. But admitting, or rather strenuously asserting, that the 
iginality can scarcely be overrated, we yet fail to see how 
of this quality is so imperative a necessity in the 
in many posts of monotonous drudgery, docility, so 
| » is à positive advantage, just as it is with the 
| 2 miatement we are supported by 
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the authority of Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote. “In 
many offices," say they, “it is found that the superior docility of 
young men renders it much easier to make valuable public servants 
of them, than of those more advanced in life, especially where the 
work consists chiefly of account business." Before quitting the 
subject of cram, it may not be out of place to comment upon the 
singular apathy displayed in the matter by the natural guardians 
of Education in England—our University authorities and the Heads 
of our Public Schools. For eram either is practised or it is not. 
If it is not, why do they not discountenance the attempts made in 
order to mislead the public? If it is, why do they not come to 
the rescue? So far from doing so, they themselves ‘touch the 
accursed thing,’ and lend it the countenance of their authority. 
The great bulk of the Examiners for the Indian Civil Service are 
University men—nay more, they are representative men of their 
Universities ; and if the Examination is a sham and a delusion, the 
honour of the Universities is thereby and to that extent tarnished. 
We affirm most confidently that cramming is impossible with good 
examiners, if they are free to carry out their own convictions. 
That they should stoop to prostitute their own convictions, and = 
pander to what they know to be an immoral system, is inconceivable. 
III.—It remains that we should speak of the candidates for 
examination. And indeed it is full time that a little common 
sense was directed to this point, for upon no portion of the Compe- 
titive system has such misplaced ingenuity been expended, or such 
extravagant and contradictory assertions been made, “ What are 
the sort of men,” asks the Quarterly Reviewer, “that prevail in 
the I.C.S. Examinations? The men with special aptitude for book- 
learning, with specially receptive minds and retentive memories.” 
But Lord Macaulay was a man with special aptitude for book-learn- 
ing, he was also à man with a specially receptive mind anda 
specially retentive memory. So was Sir W. Scott. So was Sir G. - 
Cornewall Lewis. So are Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. "The 
oracle goes on, “ who have no strong love of field sperts or athletic - 
exercise to divert them from their studies; who can and will 
sit over their books nine or ten hours a day from fifteen to 
nineteen or twenty." Now so far as we have been able to discover, 
the only athletic exercise necessary to govern India is|that of riding, - 
which is assuredly not incompatible with a taste fortstudy. Pitt, 
Peel, Palmerston, were all of them great riders. One thing is 
quite certain, that it is much easier for a scholar to learn to | 
ride than for an athlete to acquire a taste for books. It is  — 
quite as absurd to demand that every Competition-Wallah must 
be a proficient in athletics, as to suppose that our own mag 
trates and professional men must necessarily be keen sportsn 
Meanwhile we believe it to be a fact that a successful car 
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before going to India must produce a certificate of quali- 
fication from a riding school or from a Master of Fox Hounds. 
The Quarterly Reviewer writes as though out-door exercise was 
the principal employment of Competition-Wallahs, and seems 
to ignore the fact that they have judicial duties to perform requir- 
ing an acute and searching intellect, and a knowledge of his much- 
despised book-learning in the shape of Law. Again, he might 
just as truly assert tnat the Oxford First-classman or Cambridge 
Wrangler sit over their books nine or ten hours a day, from 
Matriculation to Degree. We can only affirm from our own 
experience that it is a very rare feat for an Oxford First-classman 
to devote even eight hours a day to study during the whole of 
his course We only know of one man who read eight hours a 
day for three years, and he obtained the extraordinary distinction 
of a double first both in Moderations and in the Final Schools. 
We may add, for the benefit of the Quarterly Reviewer, that so 
far from the gentleman in question being an “exhausted spiritless 
bookworm,” he is and always has been a man of the keenest 
animal spirits, and occupies at this present moment a position 
involving great responsibility and labour, and is notorious for his 
superabundant vigour and energy. 

A little further on these wonderful bookworms are described 
as “men of special gifts." Everything about them indeed seems 
to be special. They have a special aptitude for book-learning, 
specially receptive minds, specially retentive memories, special 
gifts, and they are specially prepared. “Tell him I’m a devil 
of a fellow,” says Bob Acres in the Play. The Quarterly 
Reviewer seems to have been entrusted with a similar commis- 
sion by the opponents of the Competitive System with respect 
to the Competition-Wallahs. But the secret of all this hyper- 
bolical praise and fulsome eulogy—the terms of which the 
= Competition-Wallahs themselves would be the first to disclaim, 
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— Conscious as they must be that their case is very much that 
= of those deseribed by Horace: extremi primorum eatremis 
sque priores—soon oozes out. For we are presently informed 
hat these intellectual paragons “are generally somewhat defective 
other endowments,” such as “observation, quickness of insight, 
perceptive faculties generally" How exquisitely ludicrous 
lose who have gauged the intellect of these Competition- 
in preparing them for Examination, to read that their 
e so entirely swamped their bodily senses that the latter 
useless, And we are asked to condemn a system 
of such arguments as these! | ae 
be alleged in its disfavour its “sickly re- 
outlive many-a robuster constitution.” 
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intellect, the Quarterly Reviewer proposes a plan of truly seductive 
simplicity. “ We venture to say that to take the Elevens of Eton, 
Rugby, and Harrow, and the Cambridge and Oxford Eights, and 
then throw out the nine or ten who wrote the worst abstract of a 
chapter of bistory, would give you forty far better embryo rulers 
of India than you will ever get in the forty candidates who obtain 
the largest number of marks in an Examination, let that Exa- 
mination be ever so searching, subtle, and well-ordered.” This is 
indeed a powerful contribution to the Gospel of Muscular Chris- 
tianity, and reduces the duties of a schoolmaster to a minimum. 
If such an argument is to prevail, it is obvious that, instead of 
fresh tutors, a judicious importation of professional cricketers and 
instructors of the noble art of self-defence is what is required. 
When such wild theories as this are gravely propounded, it may 
not be amiss to remind the Quarterly Reviewer of the practice of 
the First Napoleon when selecting commanders of men. It is well 
known that he made military schools and open competitive exami- 
nation the test of the mental qualifications for admission to his 
army. He was wont to speak of the Polytechnic School, the field 
of the most systematised applications of the principle of com- 
petitive examinations, as the hen that laid him golden eggs. 

Before quitting the ‘sickly, bookworm’ question, we may fairly ask 
whether, under the Patronage system, the health of Civil Servants 
was invariably secured. Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote 
shall answer the query. “It may be noticed,” they write, “in 
particular, that the comparative lightness of the work and the 
certainty of provision in case of retirement, owing to bodily 
incapacity, furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends 
of sickly youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in 
the service of the Government ; and the extent to which the 
public are consequently burdened, first with the salaries of officers 
who are obliged to absent themselves from their duties on account 
of ill-health, and afterwards with their pensions when they retire 
on the same plea, would hardly be credited by thosevwho have not 
bad opportunities of observing the operation of the system." 
Upon such a statement comment is superfluous. “ Look now upon 
this picture and on this.” Dr. (now Sir W.) Gull, whose testimony 
we presume will not be impeached, and who examines the candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service Examination, and re-examines 
them before their departure, reported that 296 candidates examin- 
ed by him showed a remarkably healthy physique, 121 an average 
physique, and only 52 any signs of delicacy. “It has been forced 
upon me," he, writes, “that superior physical health and strength — 
are generally essential to success in these competitive examinations,’ = 
After this we trust that we have heard the last of broken constitu- 
tions and “ spiritless bookworms,” coc 
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We have not, however, exhausted the list of objections to can- 
didates, brought forward by the opponents of Competition. We 
are told that a successful competition man may be a very vulgar 
fellow. Granted. He may also be a very ugly fellow, or a very 
short fellow. William III. was a bad-mannered fellow ; so was 
Dr. Johnson. It was not very good manners in Cardinal Ximenes 
to read a book whenever a lady visitor talked nonsense to him 
and wasted his time; nor was it pleasant manners in Sir J. 
Reynolds to drop his ear-trumpet under similar circumstances. 
For our own parts we should not shrink, when an adequate publie 
advantage was at stake, from running the risk of offending the 
- Chesterfield and Grandison school Those exquisites who rate 
the kid-glove elegancies of personal appearance and address above 
the solid worth of intellectual ability eombined, as we contend in 
the main it will be found to be, with probity and purity of life, 
must be permitted to indulge their melancholy regrets for the 
past, and their gloomy vaticinations for the future. Moreover, 
this fact must not be forgotten that, society now-a-days being 
more democratic, Grandisonian airs and Chesterfield bows are 
estimated at far less than their former value. “It is too late a 


week.” 
The Quarterly Reviewer, indeed, in his usual sophistieal fashion, 
- 4nsists upon the importance of England's being governed by 


= gentlemen, as if it were ought but the merest rhetorical flourish 

— —to suggest that the Civil Service governs England.. We had 
— — hitherto in our simplicity supposed that she was governed by the 
— — three Estates of the realm. At the same time, it is notorious that 
— . some of our best Bishops and Chancellors—of our most eminent 
_ Physicians and ablest Officers—have been men of humble birth. 
_ At all events, tbe * gentleman ' argument will not hold good in the 
. ease of India. As Colonel Rathbone remarked in the discussion 
— which followed the reading of Dr. Birdwood’s paper, “to en- 
|. courage the notion that an Indian Civil servant must be born a 

yentleman would be a grave mistake—for everybody in India 
jew that many sons of tradesmen had been most successful 
re" One reason may possibly be that assigned by another 
leman conversant with life in India, that the gulf between 
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which enables them practically to engross the prizes which are. 
nominally open to the whole community. And it will not be until 
the socially lower classes are as highly educated that they will 
encroach upon the pre-occupied ground. “Nay, this is adduced as 
a strong objection to competition. ‘‘ Competition for the Indian 
Civil Service,” we are told, “has utterly failed to benefit the poor. 
It opposes an insurmountable bar to poverty.” If an argument 
of this kind were addressed by the Reviewer to a Judge in a 
Court of either Law or Equity, he would be immediately informed 
that he must not “ blow hot and cold at the same time’’—or, in 
other words, that he must not complain of the system as introduc- 
ing *cads, and at the same time urge as an objection that it 
operates as a bar to the poor. 

Moreover the candidates are sure to be diseontented and inso 
lent. ‘The danger of competition is not that it will create an 
incapable or dishonest, but that it will create a profoundly discon- 
tented, public service. The youth who has beaten an indefinite 
number of rivals in an open competition is extremely apt to 
believe that he could have beaten all the world in any conceivable 
contest if he had only had the chance." To the same effect the 
Quarterly Reviewer with still greater extravagance: “The men 
who are admitted by Competitive Examination will hold their 
places so to speak by right of conquest. They will be there 
because they have won in open contest with all their compeers the 
right to be there ; to rank as the very foremost of their generation >” 
and a few lines further on they are “ invited and entitled by the 
very mode of their appointment to regard themselves as the 
ascertained and certified Protagonists of their time." And he 
proceeds to prognosticate an alarming amount of official insolence 
to be generated by this strange cause. Now really isit worth = 
while to argue seriously against such rubbish as this? Englishmen. 
are proverbially grumblers, but they are not as a rule congenital. 
idiots, and none but a congenital idiot would suppose that because 
he had beaten a hundred or two hundred young men of bis 
own age in a competition for which notoriously the best men will 
not offer themselves, that therefore he ought to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury or take command of the Channel Fleet? It is 
impossible to reconcile such puerile vapouring with success im 
the Examination at all. But in truth such arrogance and conceit 
may very comfortably be left to find its own level. Such nonsense 
will scon be knocked out of the deluded youth, and with the _ 
nonsense will vanish also the discontent. PET 

Another cause for discontent, according to the Quarterly — 
Reviewer, will be the inadequacy of the pay of the ordinary 
Civil Service. It is not enough that the Service guarantees ar 
earlier and a surer maintenance than is to be found in other wall 
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of life. The class who prevail in competitive examinations * would 
- not," it seems, “ deliberately barter all chance of wealth and fame 
for a sure income rising from £150 to £800, with a chance of 
401,500. Elsewhere the writer defines the same grievance as 
follows: “it is certain that a man who is receiving £500 a year 
at thirty, £800 a year at forty, and £1,500 at fifty, may be 
considered as an example of brilliant success in the service of the 
Crown.” We should have supposed that such a man would have 
been considered as an example of success in almost any service, 
Besides if the Civil Servant is dissatisfied, he must thank his own 
want of spirit and ambition—for as to deliberation, the facts of 
the service are not matter of conjecture. They are perfectly 
ascertainable, and if the youth takes the solemn step which will 
decide his whole future carelessly, he must abide by the result. 

Besides, was there no discontent under the Patronage system ? 
It is well known that there was. Discontent may be generated by 
a consciousness of high birth or exquisite manners or good looks, 
as well as by a consciousness of a moderate amount of ability. The 
one is as real as the other and far less reasonable. As to conduct 
which amounts to insolence, it can, we presume, be checked. A 
Civil Servant does not hold his tenure of office like the Judges 
under the Act of Settlement; it is not necessary that an address 
by both Houses should be voted for his removal. 

Not the least silly of the objections urged against successful 
candidates in Competitive Examinations, have emanated from the 
pen of A.K.H.B, in Frasers Magazine. Not content with sug- 
gesting the possibility of the competition man’s being a very vulgar 
fellow, he meanders on as follows: “ possibly the reader has beheld 
men more than one or two who stood high on the list but with 
whom he would not willingly have had anything to do which he 
could help.” * * * “There was the disagreeable tendency to 
contradict, to rake up sore subjects in conversation, to get into 
a rage in argument, and howl: to tell an opponent broadly that he 
was a fool inetead of remotely conveying the same essential idea. 
* * * Precious beyond all statement is a sweet-natured man. 
And the different kinds of ill-temper are many, Readiness to 

oblige in ways greater and lesser is part of temper,’ and so on 
and so on, All that can be said with respect to such strange 
geris is that A.K.H.B.-is a well-known author who has 
_ obtained a certain measure of popularity, and that Frasers Maga- 
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interests of the service itself. Lord Clyde was somewhat too 
rough and plain-spoken to be agreeable to dilettante dandyism 
in the army, and the famous Blucher’s manners might have been 
the pleasanter for an additional dash of amenity. Test the 
professions generally by the standard of suavity and sweet temper, 
and he would be a bold man who would venture to assert that 
sweetness and streugth are invariably found together. Competi- 
tive Examinations will not render a man sweet tempered any more 
than they will teach him how to drive a four-in-hand or to be a 
dead-shot, but they will develop other and more useful qualities. 
Are perseverance and self-discipline nothing? Is it less noble 
now than in the days of Milton “to scorn delights and live 
laborious days?” 

Having refuted some of the misrepresentations, exposed some 
of the exaggerations, and replied to some of the calumnies which 
have been levelled at the Competitive System, we are now ina 
better position to consider that system upon its merits, and to 
contrast it with the old system of Patronage. And first of all 
it seems expedient to remark that one of these two systems we 
must perforce choose—the only question is which? Next it must 
be remembered, although it may well seem superfluous to make 
the remark, that when a comparison between two rival systems is 
instituted, it is not sufficient to adduce objections, however real, 
against one of the two, for objections there will certainly be 
against any merely human system. As Dr. Johnson remarked, 
there are objections against a plenum, and objections against a 
vacuum, yet one of the two must bea fact. We have simply to 
determine this plain issue, are the objections that may fairly be 
alleged against Competition, inferior to the evils proved to exist 
under the Patronage system? We may at once concede, that if 
the use of Patronage were not synonymous with its abuse, there 
would be much less to be argued against its revival. But without 
postulating positive unscrupulousness and moral obliquity, does 
any reasonable person believe that there would be found sufficient 
publie spirit and devotion to the real interests of the Civil Service, 
to withstand the imperious.temptations of friendship and impor- 
tunity? We have already seen that incompetence, ill-health, 
indolence and inability, found a harbour of refuge in Patronage. 
Upon this point the testimony of the Quarterly Reviewer is as 
candid as we could desire. “The majority of vacancies,” he says, 
“under the Patronage system were filled by the nominees 
of parliamentary supporters of the Government, on the re- 
commendation of the constituents -and local magnates. In © 
such cases there was no security for capacity of any kind." 
The Saturday Review, though opposed to Competition, is — 
yet constrained to acknowledge the reality of the abuse of 
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Patronage. One of the instances adduced, is as follows: “The 
nobleman at the head of the Committee of Council for Education, 
had to nominate a person who was to conduct a principal part of 
the correspondence. He appointed the son of his own bailiff, and 
this person, who had to inaugurate a correspondence with the 
schoolmasters of England, touching their own incompetence, could 
not spell, could not construct a grammatical sentence, and wrote 
an illegible round text. Who does not recollect Mr. Lowe's 
experience of the man who took £500 a year out of the nation, 
and the only use the office to which this unfortunate gentleman 
bad been appointed could find to put him, was to tie up packets 
of brown paper with string? Mr. Romilly mentioned before the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1854, the case of a, clerk in the 
Audit Office, who in addition to idiotcy, could neither read nor 
write. Colonel Rathbone tells us that one of the commonest 
stories of the old East India Company's régime, was that by the 
Hon. John Shore, of a Director who paid for the outfit of his two 
sons appointed to the Civil Service, by sending the tailor the 
nomination to an Indian cadetship. With such flagrant evidence 
of the abuse of Patronage, how can any one fail to re-echo the 
opinion of the Saturday Review, that to appoint by personal 
interest, is to provide for the fools of families at the public 
expense? Atthe very time we write, fresh light is thrown upon the 
question of patronage by the review of Mr. Planché's “ Recollec- 
tions and Reflections,” published in the Times. “On the 
mother's side,” we are told, Mr. Planché “had a Prussian great- 
grandfather, who was tutor or German master to Charles IV, Duke 
of Portland. His Grace offered my mother an ensigu's commission 
for me, I being four years old! * * * O happy days of 
England, when babies were really born with gold spoons in their 
= mouths, and could be made Colonels of regiments, Commissioners 
— — of Excise, and Masters of the Mint in their cradles, and without 
|  — competitive examination!” It is an established fact that the 
— — daughter of á high Irish official once held a commission in a cavalry 
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iment, till she was enabled to sell out to advantage. Mr. Planché 
relates an analogous abuse of patropage in the Civil Service :— 
‘The lady of a Cabinet minister (I purposely suppress names), 
1 promised to stand godmother to the infant, and calling on his 

isa day or two previous to the ceremony, expressed her 
at Lord—-—had nothing left at his disposal of any im- 
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declaring that he had more pleasure in pocketing the few pounds 
he drew half-yearly from this source than he derived from the 
receipt of any other portion of his income. His descendant is 
now a baronet and M.P., and I had the story from his father at 
his own dinner-table.” But, passing over such gross and scanda- 
lous abuses of patronage, the incompetence generated by the old 
system is conclusively proved by the fact that superior appoint- 
ments used often to be givento strangers, no one in the offices 
themselves being found capable of discharging the duties effi- 
ciently. 

Great stress has been laid upon the argument of authority. We 
are reminded that by far the greater number of experienced offi- 
cials formally dissented from the conclusions of Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
and Sir S. Northeote's report in 1855. Now, in the first place, 
this may partly be explained by that naturally conservative ten- 
dency in men which think the system in which they and their 
predecessors were born and bred perfect ; partly also by the fact 
that under the close system of patronage they themselves would 
probably reap advantage for their belongings. True, it may be 
objected that those actually engaged in a business must know 
better than others what sort of men they require; but it should 
also be remembered that lookers on proverbially see most of the 
game, and that reforms invariably begin from without. Secondly, 
it is not sufficient that experienced officials should have objected 
in 1855 to render the argument cogent in 1874; we must know 
what their opinion is now that they have had an opportunity of 
seeing its actual working. But, as usually happens in such cases, 
the argument of authority cuts both ways. In Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
Report the following passage occurs :—* We have before us the 
testimony of an eminent public officer who was for many years 
connected with one of the chief departments of State. He 
writes thus : * During my long acquaintance with the——Office I 
remember four, and only four, instances of young men being intro- 
duced into it on the ground of well-ascertained fitnéss. I do not 
venture to mention any names, but I confidently affirm that the 
superiority of those four gentlemen to all the rest was such as to 
extort the acknowledgment of it from their rivals, and to win 
the high applause of each successive Secretary of State." To a 
like effect is the testimony of Mr. Chadwick, C.B.: “ My sub- 
sequent experience in which I have had passed through my hands 
the applications of between 1,000 and 2,000 staff-appointments, 
and have been employed in the business connected with the regula- 
tions of the expenditure of upwards of half a million per annum in 
1,200 local appointments, besides much business connected with — 
local dismissals, has only confirmed more strongly my earliest im- 
pressions that the principle of the open Competitive Examination - 
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is the only efficient and trustworthy test of such qualifications as may 
be deemed requisite for admission to the public service.” Nor 
need we stop here. If this argument of authority were to decide the 
question, it is our abiding conviction that such a formidable array 
of great names might be cited who have given in their adhesion 
to the competitive movement, as would stagger and confound the 
friends of patronage. Indeed it is not too much to say that the 
intellect of the country is almost unanimously in our favour. But 
without hazarding assertions which we admit to be disputable, the 
following distinguished men have publicly signified their support 
of competition :—Lord Macaulay, Lord Derby, Professor Jowett, 
Bishop Temple, the Dean of Christ Church, Sir C. Trevelyan, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Lawrence. The late Government 
were of course committed by their own act and deed to the present 
enormously extended application of the principle; but it is im- 
portant to remark that equally warm supporters sit upon the front 
Treasury benches at the present moment. We shall not, however, 
fatigue our readers by a mere parade of names, however eminent, 
but shall leave the argument of authority in the hands of one of the 
greatest men. of the past generation—Mr. J. S. Mill whose 
opinion must always command respect, if it does not persuade con- 
viction. *''The proposal," says that eminent thinker, “ to select 
candidates for the Civil Service of Government by a Competitive 
Examination, appears to me to be one of those great public im- 
provements, the adoption of which would form an era in history. 
Its adoption would be the best indication which could be made of 
existing political institutions, by showing that the classes who under 
the present constitution have the greatest influence in the Govern- 
ment, do not desire any greater share of the profits derivable from 
it than their merits entitle them to, but are willing to take the 
chances of competition with ability in all ranks: while the plau 
offers to liberals, so far as the plan extends, the realization of the 
principal object. which any honest reformer desires to effect by 
political chariges, viz, that the administration of public affairs 
should be in the most competent hands; which as regards the 
: permanent part of the administrative body would be ensured 
— by the proposed plan, so far as it is. possible for any humau 
contrivance to secure it. When we add to this consideration, 
- the extraordinary stimulus which would be given to mental 
cultivation in its most important branches, not solely by the 
hopes of prizes to be obtained by means of it, but by the 
effect of the natural recognition of it as the exclusive title to 
participation in the conduct of so large and conspicuous & portion 
of the national affairs; and when we further think of the great 
and salutary moral revolution, descending to the minds of almost 
. ihe lowest classes, which would follow the knowledge that — 
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tovernment (to people in general the most trusted exponent of 
the ways of the world) would henceforth bestow its gifts accord- 
ing to merit and not to favour; it is difficult to express in any 
language, which would not appear exaggerated, the benefits which, 
as it appears to me, would ultimately be the consequences of the 
successful execution of the scheme." So much for the argument 
of authority. 

Let us see whether the argument from analogy fares any better. 
** Merchants, manufacturers, and railways companies," we are told, 
“are not in the habit of offering their clerkships as prizes, nor 
are they liable to be overwhelmed with laughter when they have 
occasion to make a choice between competent and incompetent 
candidates.” It is evident here at the outset that the analogy is 


not complete; the motive to choose a capable man is much 


stronger 1n the case of the merchant, manufacturer, or company ; 
their own personal interests are involved ; in the case of the Civil 
Service only those of the public. Secondly, it is not seldom 
found that even in the case of an individual he appoints his own 
son or near relation or friend without reference to capacity, even 
in a profession such as the law in which brains are pre-eminently 
required. i 

Many persons who are unfeignedly shocked at the naked 
deformity of the old Patronage system deem that the panacea iis 
to be found in a Pass Examination which would exclude the 
grosser forms of ignorance, such as bad spelling and arithmetic. 
But this is to ignore one of the principal uses of Competition, viz., 
that it is a reward for positive not negative merit. ** Vitavz 
denáque culpam non laudem merui, is not the motto for a candi- 
date for publie favour. Given two candidates, one just able to 
spell and count, the other showing that he has a fair knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, Mathematics and English History : in short, 
that he is moderately well educated, and which ought to have the 
appointment? As both cannot, one of the two must have a 
grievance. But if you give the appointment to tlre more stupid, 
you are putting a premium upon stupidity aud indolence. | 

To many, however, it seems right that stupidity should be 
petted. Indeed, the tender solicitude lavished upon ignorance, is 
marvellous. “ What is to become,” it is exclaimed, “of common- 
place people, if Competitive Examination really succeeds in 
producing brilliant candidates ?" ‘Lhe fear, be it observed, is as 
chimericalas it is foolish—for brilliant candidates are as yet in 
a decided minority, and if brilliant candidates were the rule and 
not the exception, the remedy is plain, the common-place people 


must descend to do the work for which they were either natur- 


ally intended, or to which they have voluntarily reduced th 
selves by indolence. cr odi 
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We have already observed that one of the stock objections to 
the Competitive System is, that it is ‘Chinese. The epithet, 
however, is a misnomer, for with the Chinese all appointments, 
from the highest to the lowest, are made by Competition, and 
singularly enough the fact that our so-called Chinese system is 
not Chinese is cast in our teeth* It is solemnly adduced a 
a proof that we have not the courage of our own convictions, 
because we refuse to select a Commissioner of Customs or an 
Under-Secretary of State by a Competitive Examination. But 
what worse than trifling is this. How preposterous to compare 
the appointment of such officers with that of the ordinary 
rank and file of the Civil Service! In the latter case, the 
only test possible—that of having profited by an education 
which will enable him to become a good public servant if he 
chooses to become one—is applied ; in the former, the Commis- 
sioner or Under Secretary is appointed, because he has proved 
himself to be a good public servant. Nor must it be forgotten 
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that to exceptionally high positions exceptionally keen public 





* As a proof, however, that the 
Chinese system is not so absolutely 
without defenders as its critics seem 
to suppose, we subjoin the following 
extract from Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-worship :— 

* By far the most interesting fact 
I hear about the Chinese is one on 
which we cannot arrive at clearness, 
but which excites endless curiosity 
even in the dim state: tbis, namely, 
that they do attempt to make their 
Men of Letters their Governors! It 
would be rash to say, one understood 
how this was done, or with what de- 
gree of success if was done. All 
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Persons and incipient Governors are 
taken. These are they whom they 
try first whether they can govern 
or not. And surely with the best 
hope : for they arethe men that have 
already shewn intellect. Try them : 
they have not governed or adminis- 
tered as yet; perhaps they cannot; 
but there is no doubt they have some 
Understanding ;—without which no 
man can! Neither is Understanding 
a tool as we are too apt to figure ; it 
is a hand which can handle any tool. 
Try these men : they are of all others 
the best worth trying. Surely there 
is no kind of government, constitu- 
tion, revolution, social apparatus, or 
arrangement that I know of in this 
world so promising to one’s scientific 
curiosity as this. The men of intel- 
lect at the top of affairs : this is the 
aim of all constitutions and revolu- 
tions, if they have any aim. For the 
man of true intellect as I assert and 
believe always is the noble-hearted 
manu withal, the true, just, humane 
and valiant man. et him for 
Governor, all is got ; fail to cem him, 
though you had Constitutions plenti- 
ful as blackberries, and a Parliament 
in every village, there is nothing yet 
got!” à e 
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attention is directed, whereas one of the difficulties of filling 
up the ordinary posts of the Civil Service arises from the 
number of appointments to be given away, which renders it 
at once more difficult to make a proper, and less notorious to 
make an improper selection. 

To some the argument may seem plausible that we are . bound 
to select for the Home and Indian Services the sons of meritorious 
public servants, and the analogy of an hereditary peerage and the 
laws of succession to property accumulated by the labours of 
ancestors may be quoted in its favour. But it is surely a fairer 
criterion to judge a man-and reward him for his own deeds rather 
than for those of his forefathers, however illustrious, not to 
mention that the mere fact of his parent having been a meritori- 
ous publie servant makes it probable that he has already received 
substantial pecuniary assistance in the race of life. And, on the 
other hand, it appears hard that others who have had the mis- 
fortune to possess nobodies for fathers should find that this fact 
which is entirely beyond their own control, acts as a positive 
detriment to them in life. Indirectly of course they must suffer, 
if there be any truth in the transmission of hereditary qualities. 
To some minds, indeed, the inequality in the distribution of all 
earthly blessings affords matter for complacency, and they are 
never tired of quoting the seeming Scriptural sanction, *'Fo him 
that hath shall more be given” ; but it would seem fairer, regarded 
from the point of view of abstract justice, to demand that it is 
the worthy inheritor of a dishonoured name or of no-name who 
should rather be abnormally favoured, in consideration of their 
presumedly greater mediocrity, ignorance and vice. Gratitude 
to the dead is doubtless a virtue, but when it takes the form of 
injustice to the living there is less to be said in its favour. , Not 
so, however, thinks Dr. Birdwood, who expresses himself to the 
following extraordinary effect: “ For my part I would give a boy 
very heavy marks for an illustrious father. We do so with pigs, 
horses, dogs, and even in the vegetable kingdom as well as the 
bestial ; and all else being equal, a pedigree boy should get 
marks as much as pedigree wheat.’ Now, although Montaigne 
tells us that men write as indiscreetly as they speak, we should 
hardly have supposed it possible that so astounding a proposition 
as this should be seriously put forward in print for public con- 
sideration. In the first place, unless the son is utterly degenerate, 
in which case he ought not to have them, he will, as we have said 
before, indirectly obtain marks from having had an illustrious 
father; and, in the second place, the author is at pains to point out 


himself the absurdity of his own plan a few lines further on. — 
«I would also,’ he says, “if I could, deduct marks from a boy 


for a dishonourable father. J think this is obvious, and the — — 
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principle is of very wide application, but it could mot be 
practically enforced.” It is a pity that the consciousness of this 
fact did not deter the author from propounding so idiotic a 
suggestion. ; 

It is a totally different question whether the Competitive 
System should be continued after first appointments for the subse- 
quent grades of the Service. In the latter case we have the sure 
ground of actual experience to rest upon, which was impossible in 
the former case. In the army and navy, however, where strategy 
and scientific navigation must be mastered, there seems no reason 
why Examinations should not supply one element towards deter- 
mining promotion. The Qnarterly Reviewer, however, cannot 
away with the idea of mind or intelligence in the army at all. 
“If,” says he, “the army were so attractive as to bring about 
2 severe Competition on every commission, it would in ten years 
be simply paralysed ; for inasmuch as with equal gifts the book- 
worm must in book-competition beat the man of action, your army 
would within that time be officered by bookworms who could just 
pass the doctor, and who in the field would be simply useless." 
Now, granting the probable severity of competition in the army, 
which is however grossly exaggerated, the writer ignores the fact 
which we should have thought was sufficiently notorious, that the 
conditions of war are now totally changed, that it has passed into 
an intellectual stage— and that brains, not strength, are what will 
carry the day. 

But forsooth, the Competitive System is * artificial,’ * mechani- 
cal' How can any system whatsoever, fail to be artificial and 
mechanical? With precisely as much reason fault might be fouud 
with a system for being systematical, Artificiality and mechanism 
are implied ex vi termini. i 

Finally, the Quarterly Reviewer grumbles because a bridge has 
not been built to connect the higher with the lower Home Civil 
Service. But it must be remembered that the two branches were 
designedly crtated, the one for intellectual and the other for mecha- 
nical labour. By entering the lower, therefore, a man voluntarily 

renounces all claim to the higher, and admits himself to be a 
"Gibeonite. It is true that this arrangement will undoubtedly 
exclude those * who as boys are rather silent and stolid, who as 
youths are undistinguished, who never would succeed in an Exami- 


= nation, but who about thirty begin to show what sort of stuff is in 


_ them, and some of whom at forty approve themsel aniong the 
 soundest judgments and most powerful intellects of their genera- 
fion, but how many of these wonderful beings are likely to be 






found? Such tall talk as this would try the faith even of an 
Apella. These are aves, “the Wellingtons and the Cromwells, 
mem the born rs, deep thinkers, and. practical statesmen, whose 
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brains are too powerful to reach their full development early im 
life " may safely be left to take care of themselves. 

Thus much of the accusations that have been unfairly brought 
forward against Competition. But it is by no means our intention 
to imply that the system is as yet perfect, or that it has hitherto 
accomplished all that may reasonably be expected from it. Its 
strongest recommendation consists in the fact that the path to 
preferment will eventually be opened to the humblest instead of 
being trodden only by the rich and well-born. At present this 
is far from being the case. Education is as yet practically confined 
to the upper classes, and generations must elapse before the poor 
have an equal chance with those who occupy a higher social 
position, But this fact in no way invalidates the principle. True 
we are as yet as a nation uneducated, but we have at length 
awakened to a sense of our responsibilities and are beginning to 
make up for lost.time. ‘The schoolmaster is, in a much fuller 
sense than when the phrase was first coined, abroad; and the 
heartiest supporters of the Competitive principle are those who 
most fervently desire to see Education the most widely extended. 
The truth is, the opponents of Competition are but lukewarm 
friends of Education, else they would not be so afraid of the 
invasion of ‘cads’ into the public service. This is where the shoe 
really pinches. They have no objection to fling a crust to the 
poor, to dole out a little reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
masses, “but above and beyond everything,” they shriek, “do not 
over-educate them, do not unnaturally raise them above their 
proper spheres, do not enable them to usurp the places of their 
betters.” 

A. valid objection to Competition is undoubtedly to be found in 
the cost of the education necessary to ensure an appointment in 
the Civil Service. But whence this cost? Why should crammers 
be required at all? Supply must clearly pre-suppose demand. We 
are, therefore, forced to conclude that the schools of this country 
areeither unable or unwilling to supply the educátion needed. 
Nor will it avail them to say that they disdain to suit their system 
of instruction to the requisitions of our absurd and unphilosophi- 
cal scheme. This would be all very well did the Civil Service 
Examinations correspond with the accounts of them, which have 
been so ingeniously circulated. If they were as a fact * eccentric,’ 
and if the examination questions asked were really * Chinese 
puzzles, we. should not wonder at the Gallio-attitude of the 
schoo, ut when we find that for the majority of the exami- 
nations in question the requirements consist of a moderate aequain- | 
tance with Latin, Greek, or French, the elements of Mathematics, _ 
English Composition, and Spelling, with a knowledge of the 
ordinary facts of English History and of Geography, and a li 
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Frécis, it seems difficult to understand how such subjects can 
possibly be excluded from any rational system of education at all, 
Nor indeed are they excluded, but somehow or another they 
fail to produce their legitimate fruit. We are perfectly aware, 
from practical experience, of the great difficulties under which 
a schoolmaster labours ; but we see no fairness in the vulgar abuse 
which is levelled at a set of men who simply supply a need 
which ought never to have been created, and actually perform 
the work which. others have been paid for, but which they have 
signally failed to perform. The remedy for such evils is not 
far to seek. ‘The schoolmasters have but to set their own houses 
in order and thus effectually checkmate the crammers. Crammers 
are not of divinely appointed institution, but they will continue to 
flourish in spite of any amount of invective and vituperation so 
long as their teaching tends to success and that of others to 
failure. It is absurd to suppose that parents take a positive 
pleasure in spending large additional sums of money upon the 
education of their sons which have already cost them sufficiently 
dear. Nothing but the direst necessity could induce them to do so. : 

But it is not only that schools too often fail to educate the rank 
and file of their pupils. Account must also be taken of the age 
up to which entrance into the Civil Service is possible. The limit 
of age ranges from twenty-one up to twenty-five, whereas a youth 
ordinarily leaves school at eighteen or nineteen. If he fails to 
obtain an appointment immediately upon leaving school, he must 
either study by himself or resort to a crammer. Consequently if 
crammers are the nuisance and scandal which they are represented 
to be, one of two things must be done ; either the limit of age 
for entering the Public Service must be lowered, or else the school 
course must be extended. Either plan would effect the object 
desired, unless indeed parents in despair of the success of school 
instruction prematurely removed their sons and transferred them 
to crammers. The strangest phenomenon is presented, when 
young men who have obtained University degrees, nevertheless 
find themselves obliged to resort to additional tuition in order to 
obtain appointments in the Civil Service. This fact will probably 
be fastened upon by the opponents of Competition as conclusive 
proof of the rottenness of the Commpetitive System. “Is it 
possible," they will say, “to conceive that a man whom Alma 
Mater has delighted to honour, and whom she has stamped with 
the mark of her approbation, should be unfit to perform the 
routine duties of an ordinary office?" Such reasoning may pass 
muster with the uninitiated, but University men themselves will 
be less disposed to believe in the virtue of those magic letters B.A. 
or M.A. which look so well in print. Our contention is simply 
this—B.A. or not B.A., if a man displays a hopeless ignorance of 
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such elementary subjects as form the staple of the Civil Service 
Examinations, whatever else he may know, he is practically un- 
educated and deserves to fail. 

Not but what in many iustances sheer indolence sends the B.A. to 
a crammer, whose position is not unfrequently that so ingenuously 
described by the French Master of Eton before the Public School 
Commissioners—he is an article de luxe. Young men who are per- 
fectly capable of mastering the requisite subjects proprio Marte, 
choose nevertheless to call in aid which is entirely superfluous. 
They either hope to save themselves trouble iu the actual work, or 
the habits they have formed at the Universities are such that, like 
schoolboys, they must have a master to hear the lesson or it would 
never be learned at all. In such cases as these it will hardly, we 
apprehend, be contended that the fault lies at the crammer's door. 

We shall now leave the general question of Competition. We 
believe that it is inseparable from Democracy, to which, whether 
we like it or no, he must be blind indeed to the signs of the times 
who fails to perceive that we are slowly but surely tending. 
When Dr. Birdwood tells us that ‘the competitive impulse is a 
brute instinct which modern competition has most offensively 
developed among half-educated Englishmen, and which every 
true man must shrink from with loathing and abhorrence,’ we 
fail to recognise in such undiscriminating abuse the words of wis- 
dom. We must accept the world we live in as a fact. No doubt 
the present state of humanity is far from being a perfect state ; 
we may hope that it is merely a state of transition; but impotent 
railing will not mend matters. A greater than Dr. Birdwood has 
described the age of competition in which it is our fate to live, 
with similar regret, but in a far different and more philosophic 
spirit. “I confess I am not charmed,’ says Mr. J. S. Mill in his 
beautiful chapter upon the Stationary State in the “ Principles of 
Political Economy," ‘‘ with the ideal of life held out by those who 
think that the normal state of human beings is that of struggling ~ 
to get On; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on 
each other’s heels, which form the existing type of social life, 
are the most desirable lot of human kind, or any thing but the 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of industrial progress.” 
But so long as human life continues to be the struggle thus depict- 
ed, it is at least desirable that the worthiest should win in that 
struggle, and our confidence in the competitive principle simply 
rests upon the conviction that it tends to promote the success of 
the worthiest, . : IE cen ae (T 

Nothing, indeed, seems more deplorable than the waste of  - 
energy which first employs itself in defending to the last moment 
an untenable position, which bolsters up a rotten system until it 
collapses from its own inherent weakness, and then, whe ‘ 
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system is discarded, never to return, directs all its efforts to the 
misrepresentation of the system which succeeds, and to disingenu- 
ous exaggerations of its defects ; many of which may be remedied, 
and all of which, even did they really exist, would be preferable 
to the gross abuses of the system abolished. Such are the 
tactics adopted by the grumblers at Competition. They dare 
not—most of them at least—openly defend Patronage, but they 
solace themselves by throwing as much dirt as possible at the 
Competitive Principle, and by shedding a halo of false romance 
and seductive colouring over the history of the past. Can any- 
thing, for example, be much more ridiculous than Dr. Birdwood’s 
description of the treatment of Indian Civil Servants under the 
old and the new system respectively? “ When a young man,” 
he says, “ was freely given an Indian appointment, he was laid 
under an obligation to a fellow-man for life. He might never 
see his benefactor again in this life; but in all his service his 
thought would all the more go to justify the selection of himself 
made by him; and if ever with the opportunity he won credit 
to himself, the chief pleasure of it would be in the satisfaction 
it was sure to give the Director who had served him.” Such high- 
flown sentiments of chivalrous gratitude may have their influence 
upon some temperaments. For ourselves, we should prefer to 
rely upon the more common-place motives of duty—duty to a 
man’s self, to his family, and to his country. If he remain, 
uninfluenced by such considerations as these, neither will the 
sentiment of gratitude be of any avail. *‘ Under the old directors,” 
continues Dr. Birdwood, “on your first landing in India you 
were taken in charge by a paternal serjeant-major, or by personal 
friends who put you up to the ways of the country. Now, on 
landing, the young competitor, nobody's child, has to shift for 
himself, without an idea how to do it. He is cheated right and 
left, outraged, defied, possibly incurs debts which he can never 
throw off again, and almost as certainly acquires an inveterate 
hatred of the country andits people. J have known this negelct 
and suffering kill young men outright" We cheerfully admit 
that if it is necessary for a Competition-Wallah to have a paternal 
Rent nre if he is totally unable to shift for himself, if he is 
cheated right and left, outraged and defied, if he incurs debts 
— and is never able afterwards to throw them off again, and if 
_ ip consequence of such idiotic noodledom, he acquires an inveter- 


im: e hatred of the country and its people—the sooner Competition- 
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_ Wallabs are abolished the better. But such marvellous pictures 


às the foregoing will, we apprehend, be appreciated at their proper 
value; and will neither discredit a system nor an individual, 
excepting only him who attempts to palm off such trash upon the 
prejudices of the public, NI 
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Believing, therefore, in Competition, and being convinced that 
the principle, once: adopted, will not be lightly discarded in order 
to revert to the old discredited system of Patronage, we proceed 
to offer a few practical suggestions, by means of which, in our 
opinion, the Civil Service Examinations might be improved. 

The point upon which we desire principally to lay stress is the 
advisability of greater definiteness in the Examinations, While 
allowing the widest range of subjects from which a selection should 
be made, we would rigidly limit the number of the subjects them- 
selves. Itis a cardinal principle in all education that the wider 
the field the more superficial the knowledge. A man may choose 
either to know a little of many things or much of one or two. 
The latter is, we submit, by far the safer plan of the two. Non 
malta sed multum. There would not be the smallest difficulty 
_1n mapping out several distinct courses, whatever might be the 
subject for examination, of which one, and not more than one, 
should be left to the discretion of the candidate. 

We will first of all take the subject of English, as it is generally 
supposed that this subject affords the greatest scope for cram, 
bécause it is said its “study is dependent chiefly upon memory, . 
and little upon thought and discrimination.” We cannot for 
a moment admit the truth of this assertion. To suppose that 
English History or English Literature, which contains more 
thought than Latin or Greek Literature, can be mastered without 
thought is the most amazing assumption. It is indeed admitted 
that ‘‘the same objection does not apply to English composi- 
tion ;"—but what is every answer in an English History or Litera- 
ture paper but English composition—a good paper being nothing 
but a series of diminutive essays—“ but in this case the thought 
and matter ought to be looked to far more than the fluency of the 
style." Of course they ought; in other words, the examination 
should be conducted upon rational instead of irrational principles. 
It must never be forgotten that it rests with the Examiners and 
not with the Crammers to determine the character of the Exami- 
nations. The latter must necessarily follow the lead of the 
former. One thing we are unable to understand. It is notorious 
that the Law and History School at Oxford has been a success. 
In Oxford, till quite lately, the real tuition was in the hands of 
private ‘coaches, and to make the parallel more complete, re- 
presentative Oxford men examine for the Civil Service. Why 
then should not a youth be able to read History in London as 
well as in Oxford? A distinction must of course be made between 
the several Civil Service Examinations. It would be absurd to 


require as competent a knowledge of English for the Home as 
for the Indian Service ; but in the case of both alike thoroughness | 


might be enforced, however small the extent of the 
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actually traversed. Let us take the Indian Civil Service Exami- 

nations. We will suggest two or three specimen courses of 

English History and Literature. 

No. 1. Shall comprise the following: MShakspeave’s Macbeth, 
Lear, Midsummer Nights Dream, King John, Richard III. ; 
the whole of Dryden, Wordsworth and Browning. 

Prose—Bacon’s Essays, Carlyles Works, exclusive of Frederick the 
Great, Burke's Works and Addison. 

English History —'EFhe Tudor Period, requiring an accurate know- 
ledze of Hume, Hallam, Froude, Macaulay. 

No. 9. Shall comprise Shakspeare' s Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, Henry IV.; the whole of Milton's, 
Pope's, and Tennyson's Works. 

Prose— Locke on the Human Understanding, De Quincey's Works, 
Mills Essay on Liberty, Hume's and Macaulay's Essays, More's 

. Utopia. 

English History—The Stuart Period, William III, and Anne, 
requiring an accurate knowledge of Hallam, Hume and Smollett, 
Macaulay and Lingard.- | 

No. 3. Shall comprise Shakspeare's Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 
Henry VIII., Julius Cesar, As you like it, Henry V. ; Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, Byron, and Shelley. . . 

Prose—Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Seott's Novels, Swifts and 
Milton’s Prose Works. .~ 

English History—George III. to the present time, with Stan- 
hope's Life of Pitt, and Erskine - May’s Constitutional History, 
Jesse's Life of George III. | - 

Other courses might easily be suggested, Besides these definite 
studies, it should be competent for the candidates to take up any 
other book in which they may desire to be examined, but only 
at their peril, 4.6, it should be distinctly understood that no 
marks would be obtained for extra subjects unless proficiency 
were shown in the recognised course. Nor is it to be supposed 
for a moment that even with special courses of English History 
and Literature, any real knowledge of authors other than those 
specified will fail to manifest itself in the Examination. One 
period of English History and Literature illustrates another, and 
in order to understand one thorougbly, you must be acquainted 
with the rést. But inasmuch as such thorough knowledge is 
. impossible in the case of a youth of 19 or 20, the great object to 

be sought for is to concentrate his attention upon the limited 
sphere marked out for him. Even under the present system 
it is notorious that one of the great causes of failure is to 
be attributed to an unwise ambition, Where one fails from 
taking up too few, ten fail from attempting to master too 
many subjects. There have been instances in which condi- 
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dates have obtained high places on the list who have eon- 
tented themselves with only three subjects. The same remarks 
which apply to English apply also to the Classics and Modern 
Languages. We would have similarly definite courses mapped 
out. Such courses have been found to work well in the Modera- 
tion Schools at Oxford, and there is no reason why the plan should 
not also succeed in the Examination we are considering. At the 
same time it must be borne in mindthat at Oxford a Classical 
Honour man in Moderations confines his attentions exelusively to 
Latin and Greek and a little Logic. As much therefore cannot 
be reasonably expected from the Indian Civil Service Candidate, 
especially as we would require Greek and Latin History to be 
included under the term Classics, but of these as in the case of 
English History only a special period. By this means, instead 
of a bare knowledge of the facts of Ancient History as contained in 
the Student’s History of Rome, or Smith’s History of Greece, we 
should have a right to demand the mastery of portions of such 
works as Mommsen’s Rome, Dr. Arnold’s and Merivale’s Histories, 
and Grote’s Greece. Similarly, if French or German be selected 
as a subject, a portion of French andgGerman History should also 
be required. We need not pursue qur argument so as to embrace 
all the other subjects that might be selected. Enough has been 
said to make our meaning clear. To sum up, what we demand 
is thorough knowledge of a contracted area. We would limit the 
number of subjects possible to be taken up at one time to five. 
Of these five we would make English, Classics or Mathematics, 
and Moral Science or Political Economy, compulsory. Lastly, 
we would suggest the propriety of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners inculcating upon the Examiners the advantage not merely 
of detecting the fact that some candidates are ‘formed men, 
and others ‘crammed men, but of turning their discrimination 
to some practical account. As with the Indian, so also with the 
Home Service. We would make special subjects an invariable 
rule. It seems indeed as though the benefits to be derived from 
the plan suggested were beginning to make themselves felt, for 
it has already been adopted in the case of Woolwich and the 
Coopers Hill Engineering College. The special subjects should 
obviously be published as soon as possible, e, as soon as the 
Examination for one year is ended, the subjects for the next 
years Examihation should be known. Unfortunately, however, 
the authorities have sometimes not thought proper to adopt this 
course with respect to Cooper's Hill College ; and the consequence 
has been that untii four months previous to the Examination, 
the candidates have been under the impression that they might 

be examined generally in the whole of English History and 
Literature. It is needless to remark that no better plan could 
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have-been contrived for producing superficiality and smattering. 
This indeed constitutes a just cause of complaint against the 
Home Service generally. It is of the first importance that at the 
earliest possible moment definite information should be supplied 
to the candidate of the subjects and date of his examination. As 
matters stand at present, he is often left in doubt until three, two, 
or even one month previous to his being called upon. Now either 
the candidate should be allowed a reasonable time to master 
special subjects, or he should be allowed no time for preparation 
at all, aad cram thus be rendered impossible. No doubt the 
original idea of those who introduced competition, was that youths 
should simply be examined in the knowledge they were supposed 
to have acquired at school. 'This knowledge has proved to be so 
illusory, that the original design has perforce been relinquished, 
and time for special preparation been conceded. But the three 
and two months’ system is simply the worst conceivable, and is 
a unfair to the Public Service, and to the candidates them- 
selves, 

With these suggestions, ‘we confidently commit the cause of 
Competition sto the common sense of the public ; and we firmly 
believe that if wisely carried out the results will be that educa- 
tion will be stimulated, merit rewarded, and thousands of deserving 
though humbly-born youths will find an avenue to the Public 
Service opened to them, who under the old system would have 
languished in hopeless obscurity. 
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ArT. V.—ARABIC PROVERBS. 


HERE is perhaps no language in the world, not even excepting 
the Spanish, that can boast so vast, or so brilliant, a 
store of proverbial wisdom as the Arabic; while there is certainly 
none that is so favourable a medium for its expression, The very 
structure of the Arabic is provocative of play upon words and 
sounds, of rhythin, rhyme and aliteration, to a degree which is 
the case with no other tongue. More than this, owing to the 
circumstance that a single radical word is transformable, by 
certain orderly re-arrangements of its literal elements, into a 
multitude of other words variously related to it in signification, 
the multitude of different but cognate ideas associated with any 
given sound is vastly greater than in any other language. Each 
vocable- is, in fact, a living organism of Protean shape and 
significance, and the result is a mobility of mind and a quickness 
of wit wholly unattainable, and scarcely conceivable, by.any Aryan 
people. 2 * e 

In many other respects, into which we cannot now enter, 
the Arabic language possesses unrivalled advantages. That the 
proverbs of a people so favoured should be remarkable for their 
exceeding wit might be expected. Unfortunately, the wit is, for 
the most part, of à kind which wholly disappears on translation. 
It is part and parcel of the language itself, and cannot be separated 
from it. In presenting the readers of the Calcutta, Review with the 
following specimens of this branch of Arabic literature, we cannot, 
therefore, hope that they will bear out these assertions. Indeed, 
we have felt again and again during our task, that we were spoil- 
ing good things by attempting to put them into a foreign dress. 

We have abstained from all attempt to correct the language of 
the original, which, as scholars will see, is vulgar and sometimes 
provincial ; and want of the necessary type has made it impossible 
to transliterate correctly those Arabic consonants which have no 
equivalents in the Roman character. 

The proverbs marked with an asterisk are from the work 
of Burckhardt, and the remainder are from an unpublished MS. 
collection :— | 

We could hardly have anything more terse and full of deep 
moral truth, than, Hi 

Za,id akh al náqas : - 

Too much is the brother of too little ; =< 
a proverb which stops short of declaring that virtue carried to — 
excess becomes vice, but condemns it as the next thing to vice. — — č | 

The sentence, * Za,id akh al náqas" affords a good illustration 
of the marvellous economy of words which characterises the | 
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Arabic language, and makes it so admirable a medium for the 
proverb, the epigram and every other variety of bon mot. We get 
the essence of wit and the essence of language together. 

Similar to the above is the Welsh proverb, “Too much is stark 
nought.” 

The vulgar hallucination which finds expression in our “ Talk of 
the Devil, and he will appear," is represented in Arabic by 

Adhkar al kalb wa ba ídak hajára :— 

Remember the dog, and (take) stones in your hand. 

The community of belief implied by this'agreement in imputing 
reality to a purely imaginary relation must have its basis in a 
common psychological tendency, which leads people first to 
exaggerate the frequency, and then to misunderstand the 
significance, of what is after all a rare and purely fortuitous 
coincidence. It is noteworthy that in both languages the subject 
of the proverb is something unpleasant. "There is a much stronger 
tendency in men to impute fatality to unfavourable thau to favour- 
able events. i à; 

A. piece of practica! wisdom probably as widely diffused as the 
human race itself, finds expression in 

: AY amash ahsan man al a’mi. :— 
The bleared eyed is better than the blind, 

In English we have, in the same sense, “ Half a loaf is better 
than no bread," and in Hindustani ** Nabin mámü bhalá, ya káná 
= mami bhalá?” *' Whether is the better, an uucle blind of one 

eye, or an uncle blind of both eyes ?" 


The Arabs have a profound faith in the virtue of race, and in 
the dominauce, to the end, of the tendencies à man is born with, 
pre finds expression in a multitude of proverbs. Thus we 

ave,— 

Shams al malíh man matala’ ha ballí (or yabaiyan) : — 

'The good sun is apparent from its rising, 

— a proverb which, by the way, could never have obtained currency 
= in the variable climate of England. 


<a 


M E- ^ Al diq al malíh man al baiza yasíh : 
= T y 


EDS ‘The fine cock cries from the egg. 


z re 


—— — The dog left not behind him but a dog, the son of a dog ; 
- .— in which the chief stress is laid on parentage. | 


Again, duc cir Lv 
RES. Tesi libas ol kalb Jahta mur kalb ibn kalb yaqülülhá :— . 
— . . You may clothe the dog with a garment of pearls, but men will - 
still call him a dog, the son of a dog. E baee ce oti 
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Our “ Ruling passion strong in death” finds its analogue in— 

Yamüt al diq wa ’ainhú b'al nakhálá :— 

The cock dies, and his eye (is still) on the bran. 

A. variation of the same proverb is 

''amát al hadaya wa'ainhá fi al khataf : —* 

The falcon dies, and her eye is still on the seizure (of her prey). 
With the whole of the above we may compare the Hindustani 
“ Rassi jale ainthá na chhute :"—'The rope may be burnt, but the 
twisting remains (literally, is not set free). 

Another proverb of similar import is, 

Tab’ al badan má yaghairhüá ghair al kafan :— 

Only the grave clothes change the physical nature. 

In 

Al jamal lo ya,aiyan hadbathá, kán wak’ wa anqasarat 
raqbatha :— 

If the camel could see his hump, he would fall down and 
break his neck, 
we have the same idea as is expressed in the well known lines of 
Burns - 
* O would some power the giftie gie us 
** 'l'o see ourselves as others see us," ete, etc. 


The Arabs also had learnt that it is the last straw that breaks 
the camel's back ; for we find * : 

Hamal al jamal, ’al’ al mokhal nákh 

The camel lifted the load, and succumbed under the sieve. 


The necessity of having some capital in order to procure credit, 
is affirmed by— 

Al má 'andhá jíjí, má yadáyanühá baizí. 

They don't lend eggs to the woman that has no fowl, 

This proverb may be matched by the Welsh, “ Havea horse of 
thine own, and thou mayest borrow another's;" by the French, 
* A celui qui a son pate au four on peut donner de son gateau," 
or “ On ne prête, qu’ aux riches ;" the Spanish, ** A quien no mata 

uerco, no le dan morcilla," or by the Scotch, 

“The hen’s egg aft gaes to the ha’ 

To bring the guse's egg awa.’ 


In— 
Fard kalama takfi a) 'ákil :— * 
A single word is suffieient for the wise, 
we have a literal rendering of the well known Latin proverb. 
Rub bait al yabakík, wa lá tarüh bait al yazahakík :— 
Go to the house that makes you weep, rather than to the house - 
that makes you laugh: 4.&., it is better to listen to the truth, = 
though disagreeable, than to be cajoled with pleasant falsehoods. = 
Ata ah Set» or 
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In Ecclesiastes we have, in a somewhat different sense, “ It is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting ;’—‘‘ Sorrow is better than laughter." 

The following explains itself: 

Al antakal ’ala jarhu, bat bila 'ashá :— 

" He who depends upon his neighbour, passes the night without 
supper. ^» 

Al y'amal rüáhhá nakbálá, talqathü al jij :— 

He who makes himself bran, is pecked up by the hens: t.e., 
he who degrades himself must not be surprised if others treat him 
with contempt. 

Ba' íd 'an al 'ain, ba 'íd 'an al qalb :— 

Far from the eye, far from the heart, 
finds an almost exact parallel in our own **Out of sight, out of 
mind ;" while in the Spanish we have: ' Ausencia euemiga de 
amor: quan lejos de ojo tan lejos de corazon.” 

The following, which would hardly be borne out by the expe- 
rience of English Police Courts, speaks well for the treatment of 
Arab women by their husbands, 

Al zoj lo kán fahma, hú rahma :— 

_ Ifthe husband-be (black as) soot«(?.e, no matter how worth- 
less he may be), nevertheless he is merciful. 


Karm Jahí man kis ghairha :— ~~ 

Jahi rewarded from the purse of another. 

This proverb, which is applied to the cheap liberality that is 

~ gratified at other people's cost, has its analogue in the Hindustani 

* Halwái ki dokán o dada ji ká fátiha. 

A large number of Arabie proverbs, in the narrative form, are 
based upon stories about this Jahí, a fictitious personage combining 
a certain amount of waggish wit with a strong disposition to mali- 
cious mischief. 

Another of the series is— 


= ~ Jahi o lini wadd— 
= Jahí and his peg : 
RE which is said of the unpleasant consequences of letting trouble- 


= some persons get any sort of footing, however slight, in one's house 
or affairs. The story on which the proverb is supposed to be based, 
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* When the cat's away, the mice will play :" has its counter- 
part 1n 

Ghábat al saba,’ la’bat alzabá : * 
When the lion withdraws, the hyzena plays. 

* Habit is a second nature ”—is almost literally rendered by 

Al 'ádat tawam al tabiy 'at :*° 

Habit is the twin of nature. 


Al má y aaraf tadábírá, hantathá tákil sha'írá : 

Who knows not how to manage his affairs, his wheat eats up 
his barley. as = 

This proverb is based on a legend of a man who, having both 
wheat and barley, thought to make a profit by selling the wheat 
and buying a horse with the proceeds, the result of which was that 
the horse ate up the barley and was eventually sold for no more 
than its original price. 

Al rajál soár, yom yanqasar yom yansar :— 

Man is (like) a bracelet, which ome day is. broken and another 
re-made, is said of the vicissitudes of fertune. 


"Ala qad al kasá madd rajalek : —* “ 

In proportion to thy cloak, move thy legs ; 
has its analogue inthe English proverb. “Cut your coat, accord- 
ing to your cloth," and its literal translation in the Spanish “ Cada 
uno estiende la pierna come tiene la eubierta.” 


« What's one man’s food, is another's poison," is represented by 
Tua 'mat ul asad takhmat al dhib :—* 
The food of the lion is the indigestion of the wolf. 


Regarding the uselessness of strength without watchfulness, we- 
have : 

Kalb al dáyir ahsan man-saba 'al náyim :— ud 

The dog that moves about is better than the sleeping lion. 

* What the eye does not see, the heart does not* grieve,” finds 
its literal translation in 

Lá ’ain al ta'aiyyan lá qalb yahazan :— 

or 

' Ain lá tarí qalb la yahazan.* 

Regarding the folly of grumbling about what it is in one's 
power to avoid, we have :— 

Ghazunat al yajjik manhá ríhí, shuddhá. 

Shut the window from which a bad smell reaches you. ~ 

Of those who boast of trifling achievements, is said 

Hatta al dhabin yafassí :— | | 

Etiam musca crepitat, 
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The proverb, 

Yafátak man al hayyál sadaq ul kathir : 

From the liar much truth escapes you, 
embodies another aspect of the truth inculcated in the story of 
the boy and the wolf. ! 


Alhaq al hayyál libáb al darj :— 

Follow the liar to the door of his stairs: 
or ^ r = 
Atba’ al kadháb libáb al dár* :— 
Follow the liar to the door of his houses 


Thammi qabal ammí :— 

My mouth before my mother, 
requires less explanation than justification. 

S4na’ al ustád ustád unnus, 

The pupil of the master is a master and a half, 2.e.,, the master 
is excelled by his pupil. 

* After death the doctor " is represented by. 

Ba'd má habalat, shuddat al báb :— b 

After she had become pregnant, she shut the door ;— 


Or " 
Aqab má shákh, taharonhá :— 
After he had grown old, they circumcised him ; 
or, with still less delicacy, " 
Ba'd má nákühá 'ashrat sáhab al ghufra :—* 
After they had ravished her, she called to the watchmen : 


Kámat al kislán wa kasarat al anján :— 
The lazy (woman) got up, and broke the pan: (Z.e., lazy persons 
do more harm than good, even when they exert themselves.) 


“The devil finds mischief for idle hands to do," has its analogue 


Bb 

Jahi má kan 'andhá shughal, jab makhsaf wa naqab khas- 
wath :— 

which will not bear translation. 

. Al jaredi má wasa’ ba shaqq al háyat, akhaz makansí ma'hüá, :— 
| Being unable to get through the hole in the wall, the rat took 
a broom with him. 
mE “Great cry and little wool" has its equivalent in 
—  — — OB? wa shará wa má fi b' al tabla shai :—* 
c o Selling and buying and nothing on the tray (of the pedlar). 
—. Yahawí b’al chamchá wa y'atai b’al kafgír :— 
= . He accummulates with a spoon, and gives with a ladle : 
— js said of those who spend more than they earn. 
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Kul murr, wa asharab murr, wa lá t'áshar murr :— 

Eat myrrh, and drink myrrh, and do not associate with myrrh, 
16, Put up with any privations, rather than associate with a 
person of sour temper. 

Lo kán sáhabak 'asl, lá talhashü kullá :— 

If your friend is honey, don't lick him all up, 
reminds one of the proverb of Solomon, ‘‘ Withdraw thy foot 
from thy neighbour’s house, lest he be .weary of thee and so 
hate thee." 

Kul ma’ al a’mi b'al insáf :— di 

Eat fairly with the blind: Ze, do not take advantage of the 
ignorant or unsuspecting with whom you may be associated. 


Lo'alák den, kul b'ídek al sanaten :— 

If you are in debt, eat with both hands for two years : 
is a piece of immoral advice but too often followed among other 
races besides the Arabs. 

** [t never rains but it pours " as applied to trouble, is represented 
in Arabic by 

Fauq kul táma táma :— 

U pon every misfortune (another) misfortune. 


* Quieta non movere" may be compared with 

Kantu qá'ad batülí, ma khallání fazali :— 

I was seated in peace (lit., unoccupied), my officiousness did not 
let me (remain so): 
spoken of the folly of not letting well alone. 

Man da'á al bazána má yajji matar :— 

Rain does not come in answer to the prayer of the cat, 
said of the impotence of vain prayers or curses, calls to mind 
the Hindustani proverb * Chamár ké kosné se bail nahin martá." 
Similar proverbs may be found in most European languages, e.g., 
in our own, ^ 
* The cats curse hurts the mice less than her bite ;" “ Threatened 
folk live long." 

Al arádu kulla@ fat hú kullá :— 

Who wanted the whole, lost the whole, 
expresses the same truth asis illustrated in the fable of the 


* 


dog and his shadow. We have in English, “ All covet, all lose ;" — 


in Italian, * Chi troppe abbraccia, nulla stringe." 


* Much haste, little speed " may be compared with 
Al asta’jal 'athar :— 
He who hurries, stumbles. 


Nearer still to the Arabic is * Qui trop se hate en cheminant, - 


en beau chemin se fourvoye souvent, ” 
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Adha kán zojí rází, esh fuzúl al qází:—* 
If my husband consent, why should the Kazi interfere? has its 


analogue in the Hindustani 
* Jab miyá bíbí rázi, 
Kya kare shahr ka qází ? ? 
* A bird in the hand is worth.two in the bush:” is represented 
in Arabic by 
Alif kurkí fi al jaw má t'iwaz 'asfür fi al kaff :— 
A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one sparrow in the 


palm of the hand. EN 
The French, * Moineau en main vaut mieux que grue qui vole," 


is almost a literal translation of the Arabic. 


In 
Adha kán fi idak dihan, amsahha fi aqarab al nás alaik :—* 


If there be grease on thy hand, rub it off at thy nearest 


friends :— 
may be compared with our “ Charity begum at home.” 
Bet shok, wa lá bet baní faa ow 


The abode of the thorn, and not the house of men, (ic., it is 


better to take des in the wilderness than in andilek man's 


house) :— 
isa misanthropic sentiment which accords but ill with the Arab 


- eharacter for hospitality. 
ual malíh wa armi bil shatt :— 
| s E pood, "and cast (it) in the sea : 
= reminds us of “Cast thy bread upon the waters; it shall return 
= heo after many days.” 


E The English proverb, * Ask him whom the shoe piuches," or 
“the Hebrew, “ The heart knoweth its own bitterness ” is paralleled 
—— in Arabic by— 
E Má taharak al nar illá kaff watiya :— 
. The fire buzns not but him who holds it. 


TE tanadam 'alá má fat :— 


= E not over what is past ?— 
| €o responds with the English: “It is no use crying over spilt 


' and many others. In Hindustaní we have, in the same 
, “Jo hua so hua.” 
emmnunications corrupt good manners, may be com- 


— 
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* Birds of a feather flock together,’—is expressed, with a terse- 
ness inimitable in any other language, in 

Mashábih mushákal :— 

Like associates with like. 


In 

Man ba'd rühí må yatam rüh :— 

After my life, no life will remain, 
we have the sentiment expressed in “ Après moi le deluge. 

Another variation is 

Là ba'd rühí rüáh, wa lá ba'd Mosá nabí :— 

No life after my life, and no prophet after Moses. 

We may compare with the above the Hindustani “ Ek ádmí, 
dubt& tha, bola, Dauro, logo, jag dubá jata haí:"—'' A man 
was drowning; he cried, Run, people, the world is sinking !” 
which, however, agrees more nearly, in both form and purport, 
with 

A’ war waqa’t fi ’ainht al sahiha qashsba, qál Allah yamsaikam 
bal khair :—* "eg". 

A splinter entered the sound eye of a one-eyed person; “I wish 
you good night,” said he. 

Dunya ba zanzala wa 'arás mahanjala :— . i 

The earth quaking, and the bride giving herself airs, 
is said of those who pester others with trifling grievances at a 
time of serious trouble or perplexity. (I am by no means sure 
that I have rightly translated the expression “ dunya bazanzala " 
in this proverb.) 

Man shab’ al insán, dharr al taráb fauq ráshá :— | s 

As soon asa man is satiated, he throws the earth- over lis 


head : 
is said of the arrogance of those who have got all they wanted. 
dud 


2) 


Lo gharak al má, khalli waledak jawák :— T 

If the flood comes, put your children under you, Z-e., save your- 
self, even at the expense of your children's destruction. 

‘Another version is— 

Adhá já al má tufán aj'al ibnak taht rajalek.* > 
If the flood and storm comes, place your son under your feet. 


Regarding the origin of this proverb Burckhardt says : “ Accord- | 


ing to Moslem tradition, when the deluge came and the rebel. 
sons of Noah felt the water approach their ankles, they took their ~ 


little children in their arms: when the water rose higher, they 


laced them upon their shoulders, then upon their heads : but at p 
he ciun aa AA reached their mouths, they put the chil- 


dren under their feet, endeavouring to keep their own heads above 
the water.” | p s 


— 
— - 
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The truth illustrated in the fable of the bull and the frog, is 
expressed in the proverb, 

Baqaií já yamshí mash wat al bakbtiyi, za't al mashwaten :— 

The crow that set himself to imitate the gait of the dove, lost 
both gaits. 


“ Familiarity breeds eontempt," may be compared with 
Ala’b ma al 'abid, yarowek shiqhu : * 
Play with the slave, he will show you his hinder parts. 


Qá] lu ya filsí 'alesh shana ’tni, 

Qál là kantu ba jebak 'alesh-tala'tní :— ] 

He said to his money, * Why did you expose me?” His money, 
answered him, “I was in your pocket, why did you take me out :"— 
is said of those who cannot keep their own secrets, and yet are 
surprised that the world talk about them. 


Na'lchi kán yana' al kahela ; 
Jat al bazána, shálat rijalhá wa qálat awal aná :— 
A farrier was shoeing a horse ; the cat came, lifted her foot, and 
said, first I. r 
In another version given by Burckhardt the beetle takes the 
~ place of the cat. 
Adasáí, bal bahar má yanzá :— 
. . A single grain of pulse is not lost in the sea ; 
t.e., the smallest sum given in charity brings its reward, 


= Al umm talam, wa al ab yahafar wa yatam 
The mother gathers together (her children), and the father digs 
(a grave) and buries (them :) 
is id of the superior affection of the mother for her offspring. 


“ Every dog has his day" is represented by 
s Kul wáhid wa linu rakhsa :— 
|. Every one has his dance. 
— Al saküt m&rkab al saláma :— 
. Silence is a vessel of safety, 
represents our “ Least said, soonest mended.” 


inc  Ráshu bal khará wa dhumbathá li wará :— 
_ His head in the dirt, and his tail to the sky, 
is said of the empty pride of persons in mean circumstances. 
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Qalbí 'ala qalb waledi, wa qalb waledi 'ala al sakhra :— 

My heart 1s (set) on the heart of my children, and the heart of 
my children is on the stone (?.e., all my thoughts are centred in 
my children, but they have not the least thought for me), 
is spoken of the devotion of mothers to their children and the 
ungrateful indifference of their children to £hem. 


Man al shok ward, wa man al ward shok, 

From the thorn roses, and from the rose thorns. 

Bama tarání arak, ; 

As you behold me, so will I behold you: 4.e, as one treats his 
neighbours, so will his neighbours treat him, 


Of similar signification is 

Bamá tadan tadá. 

Al muhtáj akhá '| qawád *— : í 

The needy is the brother of the cuckold (i.e., is likely to traffic on 
his wife's virtue), 
indicates a very low state of morality. 

* It's an ill bird that fouls its own nest," has its analogue in 


Iblis má yakharab bethu,* — 
The devil does not destroy his own house : 
Nar al lail yasabbah rammád :— E. 
The fire of the night is ashes in the morning, 
is said of the uncertainty of human greatness, but might also 
apply to anger. 
Asfür kafal zarzár wa athnen hum táiyyárá : — 
The sparrow stood security for the swallow (?), and both of them 
winged creatures, : 
is said of one man of straw standing security for another. 
Lá tabi’ khalak 'alá al khalál, 
Don’t sell your vinegar to the dealer in vinegar. 
i.e., don't carry coals to Newcastle. a 
Muhabbat al rajál mithal shams b'al ghurbál :— 
The love of men is like sunshine in a sieve, 
referring to the fickleness of the male sex. 


JAMES W. FURRELL. 


> 








Arr. VL—FAMINES IN BENGAL, AND THE 
RECLAMATION OF THE SUNDARBAN AS A MEANS 
OF MITIGATING THEM. 


O one, however much disposed to cavil, can deny that the 

Government have at last fairly realised the inevitable fact, 

that famines must occur periodically in India, owing to irregular or 

deficient rain-fall, overwhelming floods, etc., and fully accepted 

the responsibility of the State to do its utmost, utterly regard- 

less of expenditure, to provide agaiust them. We, therefore, deem 

the present time not an inopportune one to urge on the Govern- 

ment the desirability of encouraging the extension of cultivation 

in tbe Sundarban, as a means of mitigating famines in Bengal 

in future ; and this could be accomplished without any cost what- 

soever, and eventually afford an additional source of revenue as 

well. And, in so doing, we shall have to point out how little cal- 

culated are the existing Waste Land Rules applicable to it, only 

very recently promulgated, to effect any augmentation of the 

area already reclaimed. 

The Englishman, ever foremost in supplying the publie with 

useful information on the productive resources of this country, 

hada suggestive leader or two on the subject some time during 

= the early part of the year. The writer, however, could not, we 

think, be expected to deal with it exhaustively within such à 

limited space, for, in order to do so, many points, bearing directly 

— and collaterally on the subject, have to be discussed at some 
length, and this. we shall endeavour to do. 

— — - Since the advent of our rule, to go no further back, numerous 

- have been the famines that have desolated India, and a short 

résumé of three of the best known and most disastrous of them, 

— we shall proceed to furnish. It will conciusively show how direful 

—— e were their effects on tbe population and country ; how vitally 

— necessary it is to increase the supply of food-grain all over the 

: country, by stimulating the increase of cultivation of such crops ; 

and how very tardily our Government, after displaying the most 

‘culpable neglect and remissness during the slow progress of such 

calamities, for a period extending over a century, have now come 

io thoroughly appreciate their sacred duty of protecting the lives 

eviating the sufferings of their afflicted subjects in times 

e and general distress. Of the three several famines 

or notice, one occurred in the last century, and two 
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separately. Of course we shall not omit to draw attention to, 
aud remark on, the nature of the famines of the current year, and 
the ample, vigorous, and well-devised measures of both the 
supreme and local Governments to grapple with it. Without 
doubt the direct and incidental expenses of the existing famine 
bave been very heavy, if not enormous ; but when the lives of 
human beings are in the scale, it is well-nigh impossible to accu- 
rately weigh the exact cost of saving them. 

We had hardly established our Government in this country (for 
though the memorable battle of Plassey fought by Clive in 1757 
virtually decided our conquest of Bengal, yet it was not till 1765* 
that we formally obtained the .JDéwázn? of the three provinces 
comprised therein), when the terrible famine of 1770 (Bengali 
year 1276), known to this day among the people as chheydttar 
såler Dirbhikhya or Manwantara, broke forth upon Bengal. 
The excess of rain in Eastern Bengal and deficiency of it in 
Western Bengal combined to produce famine in both directions, 
and it extended throughout the valley of the Ganges. Only a 
small quantity of rice was obtained in Eastern Bengal, and that 
evidently from the Sundarban, as neither drought nor excessive 
inundation injuriously affects the crops there to any considerable 
extent. The mortality caused by the famine was tremendous, 
and according to Grant one-fifth of the entire population perished, 
while Marshman states one-third, and Mill five-eighths! The 
sufferings of the inhabitants were intense, and far beyond the 
power of our feeble pen to portray, so we shall content ourselves 
by quoting the graphic description of the terrible scenes given by 
Macaulay + :— 

« Tender and delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted 
“ before the public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in 


(4 


* which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, threw — 


“themselves before the passers-by, and, with loud wailings, implored 
“a handful of rice for their children. The Hooghly every day rolled 
* down thousands of corpses close to the porticaes and gardens 
“of the English conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta were 


* blocked up by the dying and the dead. The lean and feeble | 


“survivors had not energy enough to bear the bodies of their 
“kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or even to scare 


* away the jackals and vultures which fed on human remains in- 


* the face of day." 






* On the 12th of August of that and agreed to pay on their behalf : 






year the Emperor of Delhi, Sháh a tribute of two laks of rupees per - 
Alam, conferred on the Honorable mensem from the proceeds of the 


East India Company, the Diwáni of revenues, to the Emperor. pir 






Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, at a con- + Macaulay’s Essays: Lon smaa 


ference held at Allahabad. Clive & Co., London, 1856, vol. TI, p. 122. 
- represented his honorable mastey i 
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A terrible and ghastly picture indeed! Under such fearfully 
distressing circumstances what aid did the Government afford 
the people who were perishing around them in thousands for 
want of a little timely succour? To our everlasting shame be 
it said,—nothing, aye, literally nothing! The preceding year 
Mr. Verelst, the successor of Olive, but gifted with none of his 
rare ability or energy, resigned the post of Governor of Bengal, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier, who again was far more incom- 
petent than even his immediate predecessor, and it was during 
his administration that the famine occurred. He made no effort 
whatsoever to help the famine-stricken inhabitants, and his name 

- willbe handed down to posterity for universal execration : the Com- 
pany's servants amassed huge fortunes in dealing in grain, despite 
the stringent rule shortly before laid down by Clive, which ex- 
pressly prohibited tbeir carrying on any such trade, and which he 
strictly enforced during his incumbency, Campbell, the poet, 
denounces tbis mal-practice, and the authors thereof, in these 
eloquent lines :— 


** Rich the gems of India's gaudy zone, 
And plunder pil'd from kingdoms not their own. 
Degenerate Trade ! thy minions could despise 
The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries ; 
. Couid lock witb impious hands, their teeming store, 

While famish'd nations, died along the shore ; 
Could mock the groans of fellow-men, and bear 

j The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 

— , Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 

z EU And barter, with their gold, eternal shame.” 


A great cry was afterwards raised in England against the 
_ Company and their inhuman servants, and though they 
may not have, as Macaulay contends, absolutely ‘ produced 
» er aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently 
— — explain,” yet to them attaches the infamy, which nothing can 
= extenuate, of withholding help in time of vital need, and remain- 
~ ing quiescent amid the death and misery of their fellow beings. 


= Poor Clive, then in England, came in for a good deal of odium 
. most unjustly, for he was in no wise to blame in this respect ; but 
public indignation, when once aroused, seldom pauses to discri- 


te between the guilty and innocent, and both are alike 









t famine we shall refer to is that of 1838, which swept 


North-Western Provinces, where the hapless people 
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sad plight: many died for want of food, but more emigrated to other 
places in search of it. The ground was parched up, and the poor 
cattle, in default of pasture, existed for a time on the leaves of 
trees, but the slender supply of such food was exhausted before 
long, and they then slowly perished everywhere. The Govern- 
ment during the course of this famine did not wholly neglect their 
duty, though they by no. means adopted steps in any measure 
adequate to meet the requirements of the case. In most, if not 
all the distressed districts, a moiety of the revenue was remitted, 
and the entire demand suspended pro tem. This much by way of 
negative relief ; while positive relief was afforded the people in the 
shape of wages for labor, which was employed in constructing 
public works of a reproductive character, and for which the aggre- 
gate sum allowed could not have been large, inasmuch as we find 
in the “Statistical Report of the district of Kánbpür," 1840, by 
Mr. (at present Sir) Robert Montgomery, that the entire amount 
apportioned for so large and important a place was no more than 
44,000 rupees. However, the Government directly or indirectly 
expended for this single district, which felt the famine intensely, 
no less a sum than 171 lakhs of rupees, which of course 
includes remission of revenue. It will be observed, that the 
Government at this period did actually afford the people some 
pecuniary assistance wherewith to purchase food, but apparently 
no attempt was made to supply them with food to purchase, by 
procuring it for them from elsewhere, which was the only effectual 
way of rendering them substantial help. 

The last of the past famines we have to notice, is the disastrous 
Orissa Famine of 1866, which was due to drought. For two 
successive seasons the rice crops for want of moisture failed in 
the Orissa Division ; and there was also more or less severe dis- 
tress throughout Bengal and Behar. By this time the Government 
had fully recognized the imperative duty imposed upon them to 
assist their famine-stricken subjects in every possible way, so as 
to prevent them from suffering death and misery from starvation, 
but, alas! they were unable to discover that there would be an 
visitation whatsoever, until it actually burst forth, or that the 
food-grain of the province had been well-nigh exhausted until 
too late to transport grain in any appreciable quantity. Despite 
the reiterated warnings by the Press, which must be allowed to 
have performed its duty to the Public right well, the local 
Government paid no heed, and continued to announce that there 
were no grounds for apprehensions, and the grain in the hands 
of the detestably selfish mahdjans or merchants, which they 
were holding back from the market in order to command en- 
hanced rates hereafter, was amply sufficient to provide for the 
requirements of the inhabitants, Nay, even the gratuitous hel 
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benevolently proffered by Messrs. Gisborne and Co., Merchants 

of Calcutta, who offered to import rice from Burmah, was politely 

but firmly declined by the head of the Bengal Government, 

after a consultation with the Members of the Board of Revenue. 

The local officers were, no doubt, primarily to blame for their 
highly culpable and perfectly astounding ignorance of the state 

of their districts ; but the Lieutenant-Governor, who visited the 
province during the early part of the year, and egregiously 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the crisis, must be held to be 
mainly responsible for the terribie dénouement, for he should 

have instituted a thorough enquiry, and not rested satisfied with 

the assurance of the officials whom he consulted on the occasion. 

It is wrong and unfair to accuse Sir Cecil Beadon of having acted 

as he did from either incompetence or inhumanity, as some have 
charged him with having done ; but he must be considered to have 
committed a grave and glaring error of judgment, for. which 
nothing—not even his unsatisfactory state of health at the time— 

can in the smallest degree exonerate him. We have carefully 
perused a rather elaborate and powerful defence of Sir Cecil, by 

an anonymous writer, probably a relative of the ex-Lieutenant 
Governor, in a periodical which has long ceased to exist (Indian 
Society, Vol. II), and maturely weighed all the points there urged 

in his favor; but we must candidly confess, that we cannot pronounce 

him to have “done his duty " in this, the most important period 

of his long, and otherwise highly creditable, career in India. 
Neither can the Viceroy, Lord (then Sir) John Lawrence, be held 

free from blame, though he erred in a minor degree, for he ought 

not to have trusted implicitly to his Lieutenant, and should 
have personally enquired into the state of affairs at the time, A 

= Commission of Enquiry, with Mr. (since Sir) George Campbell, 
then a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, as President, was 
appointed, and duly submitted their Report; which, while en- 
deavouring to shield sundry exalted personages from censure, did 

not shrink frem revealing the unpardonable blunders committed 

—by all the officials concerned, from the Members of the Board of 
Revenue downward, with a solitary exception or two. The dis- 

= graceful facts laid bare in the Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
= will probably prevent the recurrence of the deplorable ignorance 
— Exhibited by the district officers with regard to the state of their res- 
ective districts. The sufferings and anguish of the poor and help- 
| people it is impossible to depict. After the generality of people 
unable to obtain grain, they subsisted for a short space of time 
'oots and leaves of trees, and greedily devoured even the snails 
pick up in the tanks and trenches, but this disgusting fare 
Ae ıı Then very many died in their homes, and far 

ae metropolis and other well-known places ; but 
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of these, the greater portion, composed of men, women, and children, 
perished en route. A gentleman of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
who was stationed in Orissa at the time, assured us that he never 
went out for a ride or walk without observing numerous dead and 
dying on the roads. The mortality of the inhabitants during the 
continuance of the famine may, without any exaggeration, be set 
down at the high figure of two millions! Such was the disastrous 
Orissa famine, of which some of our readers still doubtless retain 
an unpleasantly vivid recollection. 

We have now a comparatively pleasant task to perform, and 
that is, to indicate the most prominent cireumstances of the present 
famine, Last year the autumn rains were scanty in the extreme 
almost everywhere in Bengal, but particularly so throughout Behar, 
and it was at once officially reported thence that the standing 
crops were hardly likely to yield any appreciable return, while 
the rabi fasal, or cold weather crops, could not probably be sown 
for want of moisture. 

Now the Government were, happily, fully alive to their duty to 
the people, and prompt and active in taking action in the matter. 
The laissez faire system had ceased to exist 1n Bengal, for the reins 
of Government were in the vigorous hands of Sir George Campbell ; 
who though shattered in health, brought on by dint of sheer hard 
work, yet at once hastened to Behar to inform himself of the 
probable extent of the impending disaster, and then came dowu to 
meet the Governor-General. 

Lord Northbrook, on being apprised of a famine being immi- 
nent in the northern parts of Bengal, immediately left Simla for 
the capital, to personally judge of the magnitude of the approaching 
distress, and devise means to neutralise its effects. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor received the Viceroy at Burdwan, and they proceed-  - 
ed in company to Calcutta, where a Council was assembled; and al — 
the necessary measures to provide against the calamity, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was authorized to carry out. Most, in fact, all the 
recommendations but one of Sir George CampbelP were adopted, 
The exception was with regard to the prohibition of the exportation 
of rice, in order, it was urged, to retain all the grain within the coun- 
try for consumption therein. This proposal was wisely negatived by 
the Viceroy, on the ground that it would unduly interfere with trade, 
and eventually injuriously affect the interest of the country, for the 
demand for (excess) rice for exportation created the (surplus) sup- 
ply, which was our main stay in times of distress, inasmuch as 
the high rates which would then obtain, would effectually check the — 
purchase of grain in large quantities for shipment abroad. The wis- 
dom of such a course subsequent events have fully borne out, and - 
the trade has in no wise been diverted from this country. — | =< 

The Government entered the market as large purchasers of 
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to supply the famine districts with it; and purchased the grain 
in vast quantities, both in this country and in Burmah, especially 
the latter, but gradually and privately, so as not to derange the 
regular trade in that commodity, and to repress speculation in it as 
much as possible.* Both these important objects, though most diffi- 
cult to attain, were fully secured by Government. ‘The total quan- 
tity of rice purchased by Government may be estimated to amount 
to close upon, if not actually, five hundred thousand tons ; at an ag- 
gregate cost of, probably no less than, five million pounds sterling, 
including transport, transit, shipping and ynshipping, storeage, 
and other charges. Burmah alone supplied 289,534 tons ; and the 
Chief Commissioner of that province, the Hon’ble Mr. Eden, so 
ably managed the purchase of such an immense quantity asin no 
way to interfere with the shipment of rice thence to Europe, which 
was actually greater in 1874 than in any previous year. The rest 
of the rice was obtained from Madras, Panjab, Eastern Bengal, etc. 
The Bengal Government, with their wonted energy under the 
new régime, speedily organized measures of relief throughout the 
distressed districts : the most active and efficient officers, Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted, were summoned from all parts of the country 
to carry out the relief operations. A Railroad of over fifty miles 
in length had been constructed at the unprecedented rate—at least 
in this country—of one mile per diem, to facilitate the transit of 
grain to places most in need of it. Scores of military officers were 
also employed, in expediting the despatch of rice into the interior. 
Private charity also flowed freely, especially from England ; and 
certain Rájás and native Zamindárs nobly responded to the call 
to feed their starving countrymen, foremost among whom was the 
Mabárájá of Burdwan. In fine, all was done that could possibly 
be doue to protect life and prevent starvation. The old and 
—  feeble were clothed and fed, and the able-bodied received liberal 
wages for labor, which was rigidly exacted from them, as a rule, 
‘more to prevent them from getting demoralized than to derive 
benefit from it^ The loss of life caused by the famine is infini- 
.—  tesimal, and hardly numbers more than a score 
— .— "The famine relief operations have emphatically proved a grand 
= success ; and the credit of having achieved it, all will readily admit, 
.. to be mainly due to Lord Northbrook, Sir George Campbell, and Sir 
— Richard Temple : the last-named officer has had to bear the brunt 
he very arduous work imposed on the local Government by the 
> and is more especially deserving of commendation. For 
our Rulers cannot be accused of having done too little for the 
——— 
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people ; and if they erred at all, it is from having done a little too 
much for them. ‘his, if it be so, was nothing more than was to 
be expected under the circumstance, for the policy of the Go- 
vernment with regard to famines has been so diametrically opposite 
to what it had heretofore been, that it was almost impossible for them 
to accurately judge what would be the exact amount of relief re- 
quired for the famine-stricken people. Another time—may it be 
far distant—the happy mean will, no doubt, be attained. 

But, independent of the enormous expenditure incurred by the 
Government, in order to avert the ills that the occurrence of the 
present famine would have otherwise inevitably entailed on the 
fair province of Behar and its peaceful inhabitants, huge sums are 
about to be lavished on irrigation works throughout the country, 
with the two-fold object, primarily, to prevent the crops suffering 
from drought, and secondarily, to extend the cultivation of food- 
grain, and thereby increase the supply. Now, if it be deemed 
good policy to effect the latter object at vast cost, (and who will 
gainsay it?) how much better in every way it would be to do 
so without any outlay whatsoever, ‘and moreover, at the same 
time to ensure a gradual augmentation of revenue at no distant 
date. None, we confidently assert, will venture to dispute the 
wisdom of such a course, and very many will doubtless like to 
ascertain WHERE such results can be obtained? Our reply is,—at 
our very doors, t.e., the Sundarban, where, moreover, drought, or 
extraordinarily high inundation—the prevailing causes of famines— 
rarely occurs to damage the prospects of the crops, and where 
nothing remunerative but rice can be grown,* which, therefore, is 
incapable of being superseded by other crops, as has been the case 
in other localities. à; i 

Before proceeding to furnish a succinct account of the rise and: | 


— ——— 


progress of the work of reclamation in the Sundarban, and to 
point out how such operations may be fostered and advanced, it 
becomes necessary to very briefly describe the physical features —  — 
and general characteristics of that tract of country, in order to | 
enable the reader to judge for himself in the matter. j E S 

The Sundarban stretches from the brackish waters of the — 
broad Hüglí on the west, to the fresh waters of the still broader O 
Megna on the east; the turbid waters of the Bay of Bengal form 
its southern limits, and Zamindári or Pargáná lands its northern — - 
extremity. All the boundaries are well defined except the last, 
which has been altered on several occasions arbitrarily, particularly | 


-— 






* Aye, not even cotton, sea-island 
or any other American species, 
though many have deluded them- 
selves into that belief by being able 
to produce a few good samples of 


M 


it from highly favored spots, an 
considerable cost; we emphatically 
say so, and are not altogether devoid 
of experience in the matter. | 
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during the incumbency of Mr. J. H. Reily, as Commissioner in 
tbe Sundarban. This has caused much litigation between the 
Government and border Zamindárs, and generally ended in the 
ignominious discomfiture of the former, who were the aggressors, 
In shape the Sundarban may be described as an irregular 
oblong, with a length of about 160 miles, and breadth varying 
from 70 miles (west) to 30 miles (east), and comprises an area 
‘of probably more than 8,000 square miles, which is gradually 
increasing in width, owing to accretions or alluvial formations 
on the southward or sea-face. The Government have divided the 
Sundarban into three unequal portions, longitudinally, conformably 
to the extent of the boundaries of the districts above, from west 
and east, in order to separate and define the civil, revenue, and 
criminal jurisdictions of each one of them accordingly, as the Com- 
missioner in the Sundarban virtually exercises no judicial functions 
whatsoever, unless it be as a settlement officer, to which his 
duties may at present be considered to be exclusively restricted. It 
is thus divided, commencing from the west and going east :—The 
Twenty-four-Pargana Sundarban, from the Hüglí to the Kabadak, 
(* Dove-eyed river”); the Jessor Sundarban, from the last-named 
river to the Haringhdtd (“ Deer-shore river"); the Bagqirganj 
Sundarban, from the last-named river to the banks of the Megna, 
(from meg “cloud,” and né “ not,” signifying, significantly, that 
no boat ought to venture to cross its turbid waters while a cloud 
is visible on the sky). m 
— — — We may here state for the information of the reader, that 
an excellent and comprehensive Map of the Sundarban has 
— lately, been issued from the office of the Commissioner in the 
— — Sundarban, evidently compiled with great care, labor, and ability, 
_ by Mr. James Ellison, Surveyor of the Sundarban, which can be 
= Obtained, we hear, for the small sum of Rs. 5 per colored copy, 
= and Rs. 2-8 per plain copy, Mr. Ellison’s Map must, both in 
Se point of usefulness and cost, supersede all other Maps of the 
- Sundarban, including Capt. Hodges’s well-known but costly Map, 

which, moreover, cannot now be procured, being out of print, 

= believe. 
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of the Sundarban are also in part marine, as the river Ganges, 
or rather, we should say, the rivers Ganges and Bralimaputra, 
with their numerous tributary streams, flow into a tidal sea, the 
Day of Bengal; and, to this may be added, terrestrial organic: 
rewiains. We have ample evidence of the Sundarban having 
suuk below the surface of the sea, in the discovery of beds of peat 
near the western Sundarban, containing bones of birds and 
fishes, seeds and leaves of certain trees, at various depths under- 
ground, which also go to prove that the soil" at that time was 
very different from what is at present there, and the river 
water fresh. 

The beds of all the rivers in the Sundarban are lower than the 
level of the sea at flood, hence they are subject to tidal influence, 
aud although during the rainy season some of the main channels 
Lave their currents running apparently altogether downwards, 
aud do not flow at all upwards, yet there is a perceptible rise 
and fall of water even then. And, it is owing to. this that the 
much dreaded, double-current of some of the rivers at such time, 
e.g., the Hüglí, is produced, being caused by the freshet in its 
resistless. course to the sea, coming in contact with the flood 
from the sea, over-topping and passing over it, while the latter 
continues its progress from below. ; 

The surface soil of the Sundarban is a rank black mould; 
admirably adapted for the growth of paddy, which flourishes there 
incomparably better than in any other part of the country, and 
ought fairly to earn for it the title of “the rice fields of India.” 
The raiu-fall varies considerably in the western and eastern Sun- 
darban ; for in the former, at Saugor Island, it is inches 82-29, 
according to Mr. Blanford’s table of average rain-fali, while 
in the latter, at Bagirgang, it is said to be “from 200 to 300 inches 
in the year " according to a writer in the Calcutta Review, No. 78, — — 
p. 209, whom we quote verbatim et literatim, in default of any. 
information on the point from Mr. Blanford, as no return for 
the district of Baqirgavg is given by him in his aforesaid table, —— 

It is altogether foreign to our present object to enter the arena 
of debate, and argue on the existence or non-existence of cities 
aud towns in the Sundarban at some probably remote period, 
so we shall not dwell on this debatable subject, though we hold 
very decided opinions in the matter. —But, keeping well within 
the bounds of undisputed facts, we find the designation Sundarban. 
to be an absolutely modern appellation—the former denomination 
was Bháti—heuce, we may not unreasonably conclude, that it — 
was not originally covered with forest, for the name Sundarban, — 
it is now universally allowed, siguifies sundri, (Heriteira minor) 
forest, Furthermore, this isfully borne out by the well-established 
fact, that the main waters of the Ganges formerly flowed west 
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ward, along the course of the Hügli, and effectually confined the 
salt water in that direction within the Bay. Such being the 
then condition of the western Sundarban, we may fairly infer 
that it was cultivated and inhabited at that time, in the same 
manner as the eastern Sundarban is at preseht, under precisely 
similar circumstances. This mucb, therefore, is evident, that in 
those parts of the Sundarban, where there are fresh water rivers, 
there great facilities exist for clearing, cultivating, and inhabiting 
such tracts,“ which are now to be found only in the Báqirganj Sun- 
darban and certain parts of the Jessor Sundarbau: in the latter 
much forest land is available, but in the former little or nothing 
at all,as very nearly all the forest lands have been taken up by 
private parties. However, fresh water is not absolutely necessary 
— to ensure success, for many grants are now flourishing in the 
T'wenty-four Parganá Sundarban, the rivers and khals of which con- 

tain nothing but brackish water all the year round. 
To that able and energetic district officer, Mr. Tilman Henckell, 
Judge, Magistrate, and Collector of Jessor, during the latter por- 
tion of the last century, -belongs the credit of initiating the 
clearance of the Sundarbans, The first scheme for the reclamation 
of the Sundarban dates as far back as the 4th April, 1784, or 
upwards of ninety years ago, which was submitted to the, Board, 
and duly approved of : it provided that the grantees or talugqddrs 
Should receive a large portion of the land leased to them rent- 
free, and pay rent for the remainder after a certain number of 
years, at the rate of annas two per bigá, tobe gradually increased 
to annas eight per bigá, which was the maximum amount to be 
| levied. The tenures thus created were evident! y intended to be of 
- eee manent character, and numerous such holdings are now in 
existence. Mr. Henckell, in addition to the various posts held 
3 by him, as above indicated, was appointed in 1784, ** Superin- 
tendent for the Cultivation of the Sundarban," and devoted him- 
- elf with his usual zeal and vigour to the extra duties imposed 
—— —upon him at His own request. In the first four years nearly 
DI A thousand bigás were leased out,4 but boundary disputes 
— — between border zaminddrs arising, and the Board uot being 
ally sanguine of'the eventual success of the project as the 
nator thereof, they shortly (in 1790) abolished in toto the 
abéshments maintained at the three Ganjs or Bázárs, started 
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within the Sundarban, viz :—Kochua on the Bhairab (* Dread- 
ful river.”) Chand Khali on the Kabadak ; and Henckellganj, on 


the Khálindi. 


The first two are well known places in the present 


day, and the last is still known, though its identity has almost 
been lost by being written as * Hingulganj” in the Revenue Sur- 
vey Map, vide the Map of the Twenty-four Pargáná district, or 


sheet 121 of tbe Indian Atlas. 


The reclamation of the Sun- 


darban then retrograded for a brief space of time, after which it 


again progressed, owing to 


Mr. Henckell. 
In 1816, the appointment of 


the 


indefatigable exertions of 


a Special Commissioner for the 


Sundarban was created, under Regulation IX. of that year, and 
Covenanted officers, (among whom we may mention the name of 


the late Mr. William Dampier, 
B.C.S.) continuously filled that 


father of Mr. H. L. Dampier, 
post up to 1844. In the 


following year the appointment was thrown open to the members 
of the Uncovenanted Civil Service, and the first officer selected 


from 
gentleman, 
covenanted officers have filled the 
viz. Messrs. J. H. Reily, C. P. 
who is the present incumbent. 


the Subordinate Executive Service to fill it, was a Hindu 
Babu Umákant Sen. 


Since then the following Un- 
post, with more or less credit, 
Caspersz, and A. D'B. Gomess, 
From a return furnished by 


Mr. A. M. G. Shaw, B.C.S., in 1841, or three years previous to the 


Sundarban ceasing to be under 
-of the Civil Service,* we find the 


the direct sway of the Members 
gross collections of the Sundar- 


ban then amounted to Rs. 1,27,910, and establishment charges, 
including Commissioner’s salary and boat allowance, to Rs. 24,390, 
leaving a balance in favor of Government of over a lakh of rupees, - 
Thirty years afterwards, and about a score of years subsequent 
to the Rules issued by Lord Dalhousie, when Governor-General of 


India, which we shall presently refer to, the aggregate realizations 
increased to Rs. 4,17,570, while the expenditure was Rs. 18,300 ; 
thus exhibiting a surplus of close upon four lakhs of rupees. 
And, as regards the extent of clearance, the total afea under culti- 
vation is said to be about 1,100 square miles. ^ 

The Rules for the grant of Waste Lands in the Sundarban, pro- 


mulgated during the administration of that wise and far-seeing 
statesman, the Marquis of Dalhousie, were on the wliole fair and 
liberal, and gave an impetus to private enterprise for reclaiming 


the Sundarban ; the number of grantees were increased consider- 
ably thereby, and a large extent of forest cleared and cultivated. - 
The Rules were remarkably concise aud simple,-—only four in — 


* One of those belonging to that 
Service who was attached to the 


Sundarban, and performed good ser- 
vice there, was our respected and 
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number, and in this, as well as all otber respects, contrast favor- 
‘ably with the absolutely intricate and lengthy Rules tbat have 
been subsequently promulgated. They shortly prov ided that on 
an application for a grant being made to the Commissioner of the 
Sundarban, it should be advertised in the Calcutta Gazette for a 
week, and then reported to the Board of Revenue, but if there 
"were two or more applications for the same grant, it was to be 
similarly advertised for a further period of 15 days, sold to the high- 
est bidder of them, and in like manner reported. If the Board approv- 
eed of the grant being given to the sole applicant, or the highest 
bidders among the applicants, as the case might be, he was entitled 
toa Pala, specifying the boundaries, the number of the lot, esti- 
mated area, on the following terms, to wit, one-fourth of the entire 
lot to be for ever exempt from any assessment. ; the remaining three- 
fourths to be rent free for twenty years, thereafter to be subject toa 
| rental of half an aná per bigá from the twenty-first to thet hirtieth 
2 year, one aná per bigá from the thirty-first to the fortieth year, 
— — ene and a half anás per bigá from the forty-first to the fiftieth year, 
: and two ands per bigd from the fifty-first to the ninety-ninth year, 
after which it was to be re-assessed. It was also subject to certain 
conditions as to clearance, in order to effectually ensure that the 
grantee would use his best endeavours to clear and cultivate the lot. 
These conditions were that one-eighth of the grant was to be cleared 
- and rendered fit for cultivation at the end of the fifth year, one-fourth 
at the end of the tenth year, one-half at the end of the twentieth 
year, and three-fourths at the end of the thirtieth year; and if any 
C the above stipulations was not fulfilled, the grant was to be 
resumed, aud the land fouud in cultivation was to be measured 
i d settled, with the actual cultivators or under-tenanis thereof, 
to the exclusion of the grantee. 'Vhe above Rules were unexcep- 
tional, saving the last, which we have italicised, as it was singularly 
ard indeed on such grantees as failed to carry out the contract 
its entirety, from no fault on their part. In such cases, surely 
y were equitably entitled to have such lands settled with them š 
course at an enhanced rate of rent, and subject to the leases 
may. bave created with the settlers or actual cultivators, who 
d entitled to have their rights under the grantees 
fed to them, in order to protect their interests. ‘This 
we think, inflict no hardship on any of the parties concern- 
je - Government, the grantees, or their tenants, aud 
i m being fairly dealt. with. uo WEE. 
lest acts of pe Grage mut as liege. E 
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only we have to deal ; and it seems strange, and passing strange, 
that the single officer connected with the Sundarban, «@e., the 
Commissioner thereof, was not appointed a Member of the afore- 
said Committee, at least we have been so informed, and it is 
only on this supposition that we can satisfactorily account for 
the egregious error committed in regard thereto in the afore- 
said rules. We confidently state, and shall prove that statement 
before we have done, that the Rules for the sale of waste-lands 
in the Sundarban, framed by the Committee, and approved and 
confirmed by the Government, are not calculated to further the - 
interest of either the Government or the Public, whose interests 
are after all, when correctly viewed, perfectly identical. 

The new Rules for the sale of waste-lands were published 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 4th February of the current year, 
aud introduced under the following terse notification :— 

* Revenue Department, 2nd February.—The Lieutenant-Governor 

is pleased to direct that the following Rules for the sale of waste- 
lands, which have been prepared in communication with the 
Government of India, shall be published for the guidance of 
the Government officers concerned, and for the information of. 
the Public. The rules will take effect at once. By order, &c., 
(Sd.) H. L. Dampier, Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

The Rules thus enacted are most elaborate and rather compli- 
cated, and certainly by no means adapted for the Sundarban. 
''he cumbersome and vexatious procedure laid down for the 
purchase of waste lands, which, moreover, necessitates needless 
expenditure. for survey, etc., is decidedly not inviting to intend- 
ing purchasers, But, what is the greatest hindrance, and will 
effectually preclude the public from becoming purchasers of waste 
land in the Sundarban, except under the most exceptionably ~ 
favorable circumstances,— such as small plots contiguous to : 
cultivated lands—is the upset price, Rs. 5 per acre! How and ~ 
why this virtually prohibitory rate came to bg prescribed we x 
are utterly unable to conjecture. We believe that very able 1 
and efficient officer, Mr. V. H. Schalch, c.s.L, formed one of the J . 
Committee that drew up the Rules in question; and the experience — — 
of the value of Sundarban lands, doubtless acquired by him when 5 
Commissioner of the Presidency divisions, for the Commissioner ž 
in the Sundarban is immediately subordinate to such officer, ought — 
to have effectually precluded such a glaring blunder being perpe-  — 
trated. - 2 

That a serious blunder has been committed will be- evident from . 
the following simple calculation. The area of a lotis ordinarily — — 
to be restricted to 1,500 acres—1,500 bigas roughly, from which, i£ 
we allow 500 bigás for khdls, etc.,——the Government conceded c 
this account one-fourth of the entire area under the old. 
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given above—the remainder will be 4,000 bigás. Now to simply 
elear this land will cost the purchaser certainly not less than Rs. 2 
per bigá, or altogether Rs. 8,000, and the establishment and other 
charges will probably amount to as much, which sums added to 
the purchase-money, Rs. 7,500, give an aggregate Rs. 23,500, or 
in round numbers Rs. 24,000 will be the capital required for the un- 
dertaking. And, to this has to be added the loss of interest on the 
capital, till the lot becomes adequately remunerative, say for ten 
years at five per cent. per annum — Rs. 12,000, which swells the lia- 
bilities of the capitalist to Rs. 36,000. On the other hand, his assets 
-—. in the shape of rent may be estimated to amount to Rs. 3,000, at 12 
— — -anás per bigd. Such lands will hardly sell for more than ten times 
their clear annual profit, or Rs. 30,000, so the enterprising capitalist 
will gain nothing, but on the contrary absolutely lose Rs. 6,000, 
We have been careful to give a fair average of the probable sums 
likely to be debited and credited to such lands as are available for 
sale at present in the Sundarban if reclaimed ; and the reader can 
now judge for himself as to what are the inducements held out 
by the Government to the Public to embark in projects for 
utilising the Sundarban, and if they are such as to induce people 

to do so. 
D In juxtaposition to the above, we will show how the grantee or 
— — Capitalist would fare under the old system. His outlay would be 
pA Rte 16,000, one moiety thereof for clearance, and the other moiety 
_ for establishment, etc., as shown above, and the loss of interest on 
the capital, say for 71 years—as no portion of it would have to be 
- paid down in a lump sum iu the beginning—at five per cent per 
annum, Rs. 6,000, making in all Rs. 22,000. While the grantee 
uld receive similarly Rs. 3,000 as rent, from which deducting the 


——4- 


Government Revenue on bigás 3,975—the whole area of the lot 


— 




















— — minus one-fourth thereof—@ 2 annas per bigá, Rs. 421-14, there -~ 
emains a net income of Rs. 2,578-2 only. Now, if the lot 

| is sold, it would probably fetch a little less than ten times its 

nual rental, or say Rs. 25,000, which would leave the capitalist 

yainer of Rs. 3,000,a very moderate profit indeed, but not 

nadequate to deter capitalists from hazarding their money in 
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investments. 
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Rs. 32,800 as the highest bid,—which was above the upset price 
put upon it—-for 12,605 acres, or a little morethan half the sum 
now fixed as the upset price per acre. Both the gentlemen above 
named were well acquainted with the lot in question: the latter 
having beea before then Commissioner in the Sundarban, and the 
former, Manager or farmer under the Government of the cleared 
portion,—not of course included in the above 12,605 acres—of it; so 
they might justly be expected to have known its full intrinsic 
value. We may add, that from personal knowledge we are able 
to state, that there exists no other undisposed lot in the whole 
Sundarban nearly so favorably situated, or possessing such special 
advantages, as the aforesaid lot, Nali-Sánpnejá, now known as 
Schiilergan]. | 

We have now, we venture to think, fairly established, from facts 
and figures, that the recently introduced Rules for the sale of waste- 
lands in the Sundarban are altogetber unsuited to it, and evidently 
based on erroneous and exaggerated notions of the value of such 
lands. If it be so, and we know of none possessed of experience 
on the subject who are likely to gainsay it, then those Rules ought 
to be set aside, and otbers drawn up in their stead, better adapted 
to meet the special requirements of the case. We have already 
detailed the admirable Rules for the grant of waste lands in the 
Sundarban, promulgated during the administration of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, which are at once concise and perspicuous ; and all we 
can recommend on this head is to revert to them with slight mo- 3 
difications, e.g., if a grantee fails, through no fault on his part, to 
clear his grant as stipulated by him, such portions thereof as he has 
rendered fit for eultivation ought to be settled with him at an en- 
hanced and fair rate of rent. Thus the grantee would be assured, 
that in ease be failed from any cause beyond his control to clear - 
the alloted proportion of his grant, he would not altogether be pre- 
cluded from reaping the fraits of his labor. ae > aes 

One more, and by no means a minor point, remains to be dis- - 
cussed, It may not unreasonably be asked,—how is it that the | 
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Sundarban Commissioner's office is located in the suburbs of Cal- 


cutta, to wit Alípür, which is out of his jurisdiction? The answer 
to such a question would probably be given, on the follow- 
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establishment during the unhealthy seasons, when inspection duty 2 
is over ; secondly, to afford facilities to the majority of the grantees, 
who reside in town, to transact their business; and thirdly, to ex- — — 
pedite official business, as the office of the Revenue Commission of 
the Presidency division is situated in the same place. The aboveare _ 
primá facie good and sufficient grounds, but are capable of being - 
satisfactorily refuted. We shall deal with them seriatim. We aegre 
in thinking that the office of the “ Commissioner in the Sundarbar 
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as that officer is erroneously designated, ought not to be situated 
within the limits of the Sundarban, for the reason alleged ; but the 
suburbs of Calcutta are not healthier, we apprehend, than some 
of the places centrically situated with regard to the Sundarban 
which are fairly entitled to have preference to Alípür, as the latter is 
beyond the western extremity of the Sundarban, and ergo far remov- 
ed from its eastern extremity and its eentre. With regard to the 
inconvenience to the buik of the grantees, who reside within the 
Twenty-four Parganas, we believe most of them manage such 
business as they have in the office through muktiars, and as 
the services of such agents can be obtained in any of the Govern- 
x ment suv-divisions, this ground too is untenable. And, with 
- reference to the despatch of official business, we do not find 
‘that Revenue Commissioners have ever complained of any difficulty 
in conducting important—business with district 
officers by letters per post, and doubtless no inconvenience would 
resuit if they had also to transact their business with the Sundar- 
ban Commissioner in the same way. Of the various sub-divisions 
situate on the borders of the Sundarban, viz. :—Satkhira and 
Baserhat in the Twenty-four Pargánás, Perozpür in Báqirgaug, 
and Básh-hát and Khulna in Jessor, the last named is in every 
EX way the best adapted for the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
of the Sundarban. If is a very short distance from the middle 
IE portion of the Sundarban, ; it is on a large and fresh-water river ; 
it is comparatively healthy ; it is a well-known place ; it is 37 miles 
dE m the large and important station of Jessor; and it is within 
wenty-four hours of ddék from Calcutta. Besides, a Munsiff's 
3 Court i is located at Khulná, and it is on the boat route to the 
eastern districts. 
E Before bringing. our article to a close, “ we would fain urge " on 
the powers that be to consider the urgent necessity that exists for 
= promoting to their utmost ability the reclamation of the Sundarban, 
— not only as a means of augmenting the rice supply of Bengal, and 
. hereby mitigating future famines, but also to provide available 
ls for the rapidly-increasing population of the Lower Provin- 
. Thanks to the peace and security established through our 
rule in this country, tbe philoprogenitiveness of the Bengalis 
_ full indulgence, and as in future neither famines 
demics are likely to be permitted to periodically decimate 
ation, the people must, inevitably, vastly increase | in 
w whence is this excess population to derive 
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be able to fulfil their sacred trust. If our poor efforts: should in 
any way induce the Government to give heed to this vitally im 
portant subject, we shall not have written in vain. Salt 


H. JAMES RAINEY. T 
Khuln &; Jessor. ia 


N.B.—We have advisedly refrained from entering at allá to 
the question, as to how the work of reclamation can be most — 
advantageously carried on, as we do not consider it to come pam 
in the limits we have assigned. this article. It may, ponani 
the subject of auother paper at some future time. EEES ae 
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Ant. VIL—RUSTIC BENGAL. 


V. —RURAL CRIME. 


T> URAL crime does not assume any very varied forms. One 
| of the commonest is dacoity (dakaiti), i.e., gang-robbery. 
- The badmashes, or bad characters of two or three adjoining villages 
- are, to a certain extent, associated together. ‘They are ostensibly 
- ryots, or sons of ryots, and like every one else about them more or 
— — less dependent upon agricultural labour for their livelihood. Though 
“it generally happens that they become to their neighbours the 
objects of a somewhat undefined suspicion, still, as a rule, they 
manage to maintain their social position whatever that may be- 
= Their method of operation is very simple. Some one, whose repu- 
— tation for accumulated wealth makes him worth attacking, is select- 
ed. A dark or stormy night is taken for the purpose, and then the 
band assembles under a peepul tree, or at some other convenient 
place of assignation. Generally each man wears a mask, or conceals 

= his features with his cloth, and carries some weapon ; lattees are the 

= most common, but sometimes quaint old swords of an almost for- —.— 

= gotten shape make their appearance, and instruments specially 
| Drought for cutting open mat walls and probing thatch are 















brought out. From the place of assembling the gang proceeds to 
— the victim's homestead and quietly surrounds it ; next, at a signal, 

when all is ready, the more daring rush forward and break into the 

— homestead by cutting through the matting, or forcing down a door, 

or clim ing over the roof. The males, who may be sleeping in 

the outside verandah, are immediately seized and bound. Those e 


jho are inside are not always so easily disposed of, because they 
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ikely corneris searched. The floor of the huts is hastily 

up to discover the buried pot, which isa favourite — — 
ustody of jewels, or of spare cash, when the ryot — — 
the owner of the homestead is compelled by — 
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ing torch is held under his armpits; &c. All the booty which 
can, in these modes, be laid hold of is promptly carried off, 
each man loading himself with what he can succeed in putting 
his hands upon. If there is probability of immediate pursuit, 
every one will go his own way, and take care of himself, and all 
will meet again subsequently by arrangement to divide the spoil. 
If there is no such danger, the dakaits will at once go to a place 
of meeting (in a jungle, if possible) and settle each man’s 
share of the stolen property. 

The police are almost entirely powerless to prevent these 
outrages, and they cannot always be said to be successful in detect- 
ing the perpetrators of them. There can be no doubt that in 
some parts of Bengal the profession of a dakatt is sufficiently 
lucrative to tempt idle men to brave its risks. If somewhat ~ 
irregular measures were not taken to suppress it, probably it 
would attain unendurable dimensions. 

Accordingly the police may sometimes be found waging a warfare 
against dakaiti, whichis very characteristic. When information of 
a dakait having been committed reaches the thannab, a Darogah 
with a few chaukidars goes at once tothe spot. He satisfies himself 
by inquiries as to who are the reputed badmashes of the neighbour- 
hood, and then immediately arrests some one, two or three of them, 
such as he thinks will be most likely, under the circumstances of 
the case, to serve his purposes. Having thus got these unfortunate 
men into their hands, the police, by promises of pardon, coupled : 
with material inducements, which, in many cases, amount toa ~ 
refined system of torture, procure them to make confessions and to . 
implicate a great many others of the previously ascertained O 
badmashes. The next step, of course, is to arrest all these, and  — 
to search their houses. At this stage of matters the complainant 
is in a position such as to render him a ready tool of the police. 
He will have a nest of hornets about his ears for some years to 
come, unless he succeeds in bringing a convictign home to each — 
of the arrested men, So he seldom finds muth difficulty in — 
recognizing in the searched houses articles which had been stolen | 
from him. If, however, for any cause he cannot at first do this, — 
the police have recourse to a very simple expedient for the purpose —— 
of assisting him. They obtain from the bazar, or elsewhere, 
articles similar to those which the complainant says he has lost;  - 
‘and, under colour of watching the prisoner’s houses, manage to get — 
these articles secreted in or about the premises according as. 
opportunity may offer itself. About this time the Sub-Inspector . 
or other officer charged, as it is termed, with the investigatio 
of the case, comes upon the ground. Also the prisoners, wh 
have all of them been separately and constantly wo ur 
by the police, have generally become pliable enough to con 
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aecordance with the story more or less definitely marked out for 
them, and sometimes even are persuaded to point out (under the 
guidance, of course, of the chaukidars) the very places where the 
imported articles have been concealed ! These places are generally, 
for obvious reasons, more often outside the accused persons’ home- 
stead than inside, such as in tanks, trunks of trees, under the soil 
of the khet, &c. But sometimes opportunity serves for placing the 
articles inside the very huts ef the dwelling. The Inspector on 
his arrival thus finds his case complete; he takes it before the 
Magistrate, the evidence of the witnesses is written down ; the 
articles are produced and sworn to. It seems that they have all 
been found in the prisoners’ possession in consequence of infor- 
mation or clues afforded by the prisoners themselves, and the case 
“of the prosecution is overwhelming. But even the very last nail 
is rivetted by the prisoners, or most of them, confessing in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. ‘Thereupon they are all com- 
mitted to take their trial at tbe Sessions in due course. On 
entering the prison walls, the state of things changes very much, 

The committed prisoners are relieved from the immediate personal 
supervision and control of the police. They converse freely with 

one another, and with other prisoners waiting trial; they also 
communicate with Mookhtars, or law agents, concerning their 
defence. They find that whether innocent or guilty, they have 

| made great fools of themselves by confessing at the police dictation ; 
- and the upshot of it is, that when the trial in the Sessions Court 
= comes on, they all plead not guilty, and say that their former 
= confessions were forced from them by the police. This, however, 
- avails them but little. ‘Their recorded confessions are put in 
against them, and the court, with the remark that prisoners 
always do retract when they get into jail, holds that the confes- 
—— sions are supported by the discovery of the articles, convicts the 
prisoners, and sentences them to terms of imprisonment or 


r. 


transportation. | 
—— J When a case of this character occurs the Sessions Judge 
fs not usually quite unconscious of the police practices in 
"these matters, but he is almost invariably, in any given instance, 
ften rightly so convinced of the guilt of the persons whom 











he is trying, that he is astute to find out reasons why in that 
articular case the confessions were made voluntarily, and 
e s ed finding of the stolen articles may be depended 
a recent instance the Judge said that he could not help 
> police had behaved very cruelly to the prisoners, — 
. illegal promises of pardon in order to 
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.- 
cerroborated and rendered trustworthy the confessions which were 
made.* 

Little hesitation is felt even at this day in vindicating family 
honor by taking life. Sometimes this is done in a most savage 
and brutal manner. A story made out of the facts, slightly altered, 
of a case which lately occurred, will serve asan illustration. 
enterprising young Mahomedan, who had been in the habit of find- 
ing employment in some district remote from his native village, 
and who may be called Abdool, returned home on one occasion for 
a few weeks as he had several times done before ; and while at 
home he stayed in his family homestead, where his mother, a brother, 
a cousin, and others resided. He visited his old friends, and, 
amongst others, he seems to have been received with especial 
cordiality by the members of a Hindu family who may be desig- 
nated as the family of one Kissori Mohun. Almost every evening 
he used to go to their homestead, and played cards or dice with 
them in the baithakhana up to a late hour of the night. One 
night, however, justas his home visit was drawing to a close, he 
had not done so and he was sleeping in the outside verandah of the 
family- bari in company with his brother, the other members of the 
family being inside the huts. 
came up to the verandah, aroused him, spoke to him, and then the 
two went away together ; 








* The mode of action on the part 
of the police, which is above illustrat- 
ed. is an inheritance from former 
times, and is from its nature very 
difficult of riddance. The tendency 
of the Bengal policeman seems to be 
to force out truth rather than to find 
out truth. He is not apt at building 
up a case with independent and cir- 
cumstantial materials «drawn from 
various sources, and would certainly 
never willingly venture to present to 
the court which has to try the case 
merely the constituent materials, 
leaving the court itself to put them 
together ; he feels it necessary to 
take care that some, if not all, of the 


ness at perceiving the present state 
of matters, comprehending what will 
be agreeable to those, who care for 
their information, aud making their 
statement consistent therewith. The 


great temptation to avail themselves 
so near to their hand 3 S 
entirely adapted to their purpose. 
But bad as confessions of prisoners, 


of dying men, who have played a 
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About midnight some strangers ` 


the brother who was lying asleep near - 


police are, therefore, naturally under 


of a means of evidence, which lies 
and is so — 


evidence of accomplices, declarations — 






witnesses should narrate the whole 
case from begiuning to end. . 'There 
is also extreme readiness in the lower 
classes of Bengalis, when under coer- 
cion, or pressure, as in all whose 
civilization is of a servile order, to 
say anything even to the extent of 
accusing themselves, which they may 
be led to think will smooth their way 
. out of impending danger ; and this is 
coupled with extraordinary quick- 


exemplified in the text co 


upon even as against the speaker 
themselves except as a sort' of estop- 
pel,uuless they be corroborated. As 
against others they are hardly o 
any value at all If the circum. 
stances of Native society were not su 
that suspicion commonly directs 
police to the real offenders, con 
tious upon a basis such as 
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him was partially awakened by the voices, saw the two men go 
off in the dull light of the night, but troubled himself no more 
about the matter, and went to sleep again. In the morning 
Abdool was nowhere in the bari, and in fact was never after seen 
again. Still the members of his family did not feel any anxiety 
about him. They supposed that he had for some reason sud- 
denly gone back to the place of his employment, without giving 

' them notice of his intentions, for he had on a former occasion acted 
precisely in this manner. 

Four or five days after this disappearance of Abdool two boys, who 
were tending cattle grazing in the math, found a skull lying in a 
short sward of arhar not very far from the bank of the Ganges. The 
skull was entirely denuded of flesh, but was stained with recent 
blood, and had the teeth in the jaw. The news of the discovery 
soon reached the village, and Abdool’s mother and brother imme- 
diately went to the spot. They suspected at once that the skull 
was Abdool’s, and afterwards became satisfied that it was so by 
reason of some peculiarities in the teeth. Information was sent 
to the nearest police thannah ; the usual kind of investigation took 
place. Several arrests were made and confessions obtained. Two 

‘of these could be depended upon, so far as the confessing persons 
wene concerned, though not further ; and the corroborating evidence 
manufactured by the police was of an unusually despicable 
character. From these confessions it appeared that what had 

— happened was as follows :—Kissori Mohun’s people had formed the 

. notion that Abdool had become too intimate with a young mar- 

. ried girl of their family, and they determined, before he left the 

- village, to put him out of the way. So, on the eve (so to speak) 

of his departure, a dependent, of Kissori Mohun's was sent at night 

. to invite him to play as usual ; the attraction was great and he 

- went. On his arrival at the bari he was surrounded in the dark- 
— gess by half-a-dozen members of Kissori Mohun's family, who were 
yrepared for the task ; a cloth was twisted round his neck by which 

eus dragged into the baithakhana all present fell upon him, and - 
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illed him with theirelbows. They then carried the body towards 
e Ganges, and in order to secure its rapid disappearance with- 
identification, they stopped half way in the math, hacked it 
small pieces with a do which they had brought with them, put 
ses into a sack, and carried them to the bank of the river and 
t them out into the swift flowing current. But, unluckily for 

-J and the darkness without noticing the fact, they 
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But there fs a class of purely agrarian outrage, which is, 
perhaps, more common than any other form of rural crime. lts 
root lies in the complex relations which connect the tillers of the 
soil with one another, and with the rent-receiver. A strong sense of 
vested right unprotected by the arm of the law, leads in India, 
as elsewhere, to the endeavour at vindicating it by violence. Very 
often a ryot, on the occasion of a dispute between the zemindar 
and his neighbour, will get the plots of the latter, or a portion 
of them, probably on kigher terms, transferred to him at the 
kachahri, but will be obliged to resort to force in order to obtain 
or keep the actual possession of them. Or one of several co-sharers, 
cultivators, will pay the entire rent of a holding, and failing 
to obtain from one of the others the quota due from bim, 
will forcibly prevent him from tilling his plot till he pays—a very 
effective mode of coercion when it can be exercised, for the sowing 
period of the year may be limited, and not to til then means 
starvation. The following true narrative is an example :— 

Fakir Baksh, Somed Ali, Sabid Ali, and others," were eo-sharers 


of a certain jote, or holding of land, representing the different 


branches of what was originally one family. There had been a 
good deal of disputing about the shares, and when Fakir Baksh 
was about to prepare his allotment for sowing, Sabid Ali, who had 
paid up the full rent, or at any rate more than his share, and felt 
aggrieved at Fakir Baksh’s refusal to recoup him, determined to 
prevent him from cultivating his land until he did so. In this state 
of things, at sunrise one morning, Fakir Baksh and his three kins- 
men, Somed Ali, Sharaf Ali, and Imdaz Ali, began ploughing with 
four yoke of bullocks, and almost immediately afterwards, while 
they were so engaged and unarmed, Sabid Ali came upon them 
with eight or nine men at his back and attacked them with the 
intention of driving them off the ground. The members of Sabid 
Ali's party were all armed with "lattees, except one Taribullah, 
who had a gun, and they therefore expected to,meet with an 
easy victory. Somed Ali, however, and Sharaf, who were both 
unusually powerful young men, left their ploughs and boldly facing 


the enemy, actually managed to wrench a latee each from the © 


bands of their opponents. With these they laid about them so 
lustily and with so much skill that Sabid Ali and his men were 
forced to retreat. Close in their rear was a shallow khal, somewhat 
awkward to cross, and Taribullab, in desperation, raised his gun, 
which was loaded with small shots, fired aud hit the advancing 
Somed Ali full in the chest, killing him on the spot. By the same 
discharge Sharaf Ali was seriously wounded. On the happening - 


of this "catastrophe the affray ended. Sabid Ali's party, thoroughly - 
frightened at the results of the expedition, dispersed as bostá they 


could without having attained their object. 
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A story of much the same kind may be told wherein the 
zamindar's people were the aggressors. A "ouzah, or village, had 
been sold in execution of a decree, and à stranger had purchased 
it. This new zamindar very soon took measures for enhancing 
the rents of his ryots. He was successfu! in obtaining kabulyats 
at increased rates from several ryots, but the headman of the 
village (mandal), whose example was most influential, sturdily 
held. out and led the opposition. It was resolved that he 

- should be coerced ; so at day-break, one morning, a party of 
- the zamindar's peons and adherents, armed with lattees and guns, 
started from the kachahri for the mandal’s homestead, with 
the view of capturing him and carrying him off. This home- 
stead fortunately was a substantial one, and the different huts 
were connected by pretty strong bamboo fencing. Thus the 
bari admitted of being defended by a relatively small force. Iu 
the mandal’s family were four or five grown-up men, besides the 
women and children, and in addition to these, as it happened, two 
friends come from a distance had passed the previous night there. 
No one had left the bavi when the zamindar’s party arrived. ‘The 
latter very largely out-numbering the men of the homestead, with 
threats of an abominable kind, called upon the mandal to surren- 
der, but these threats only nerved the mandal and his friends to 
resistance in defence of the female apartment. For a time the 
attacking party seemed unable to do anything, until taunted by 
their leader they at last made a rush, broke down the fence at one 
eorner of the homestead, and fired a gun at the men inside, of 
-whom two fell. The immediate effect, however, was not that which 
might have been anticipated, for one of the remaining defenders 
promptly seized the gun which had just been fired, knocked down 
its owner, two of his companions laid hold each of an opponent, 
| and the zamindar's party forthwith decamped, leaviug three of their 
— pumber prisoners in the hands of the mandal and his kinsmen. 
: The cost of the victcry was severe, for it was found that one of the 
— — two men who had been shot was dead. 
—— n another case, the mandal of a village had, as the ryots 
—— thought, been taking too much the side of the zamindar in certain 
—— matters, and it was therefore resolved in “committee " that he 
ould be punished and warned. A certain number of the ryots 
charged with the duty of giving him a beating at the first 
ient opportunity, and the whole assembly undertook to hold 
armless as far as money might afterwards be needed. A 
after this, one evening, when it was dusk, these commis- 
managed to meet the mandal as he was alone driving 
small cows home from the khét. ‘They succeeded in 
with him, and bent him, leaving him on the 
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A last instance of rural crime may be given in the shape of a 
faction fight. As frequently happens in some parts of Bengal, the 
ryots and tenure-holders of a certain village and its neighbourhood 
were divided into two parties, the one consisting of the partizans 
and adherents of the Rajah, ten-annas shareholder of the zamin- 
dary, or ten-annas zamindar as he was termed, and the other of 
those of the Ghoses, the six-annas zamindars. One Asan and his 
brother Manick, who lived in one homestead and held under the 
Ghoses, had had a quarrel with one Kalidas, a substantial ryot on 
the Rajah’s side, relative to the common boundary between their 
respective plots of ground ; and some effort had been made by the 
Rajah's people to make Asan give up his jote to Kalidas, or to 
enter into zimma relations with the Rajah. Nothing, however, 
came of this for many months, until one morning early four or five 
lathials of the Rajah's party came to Asan’s homestead on some 
vaguely explained errand. Most of Asan’s neighbours were, like 
himself, adherents of the Ghoses, but one or two, and among 
these a man called Kafi Mahomed, whose bari was only two or 
three hundred yards distant from that of Asan, belonged to the 
Rajah’s faction. The lathials, apparently, not succeeding at once in 
their mission to Asan, retired for a time to the bari of their friend, 
Kafi Mahomed, sending meanwhile a message to the Rajah’s 
kachahri, Two or three hours passed. Asan and his brother, 
Manick, having taken their mid-day meal, were resting in their bæri, 
when suddenly an uproar occurred—four or five men rushed in 
to seize Asan and Manick, who then found that some 100 or 150 
men had come up to the assistance of the lathials of the morning 
and were approaching in force from the south side to the attack 
of the bavi. The brothers attempted to escape, and Manick was 
fortunate enough to get away on the north ; but Asan was laid 
hold of by the men and was carried off in triumph to the main- 
body of the assailaats, who were collected on a kanga, running 


east and west on the south side of the bari. Manick then came . 


up with some of the Ghose party, whom he had hurriedly collected, 
and, seeing his brother a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, 

rushed forward to save him. He was, however, almost inmediately 
speared by two men in succession; on this Asan got free and laid hold 

of one of them but was beaten off, himself receiving a slight spear- 

wound in his hand. On Manick’s falling, the ery was raised that 

a man had been killed, and as is usual on such occasions the attack- 
ing party immediately fled. Manick died a few minutes after he was 
stabbed, and thus ended the conflict ; as suddenly as it had beguu 


VI.—ADMINISTRATION AND LAND LAw. 


Of course, doings of a kind such as those which have be 
above narrated (zeuerally, though not always) come sooner 
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under the cognizance of the police and their English superior 

officers, But the general peace of the village is, as a rule, pre- 

served by the influence of the zamindar and the panchayet. The 

English official is personally seldom seen in the remoter country 

village. The reason for this is very plain. A zillah district in 

Bengal, which is sometimes roughly compared with an English 

county, comprises an area of frem two to three thousand square 

miles, and has a population of say from one to two million souls ; 
while the county of Suffolk, to take an example, has only an area 
of 1,454 square miles and a population of some 360,000. Now, all 
— — the European officers, in a whole zillah, will be one Magistrate 
and Collector, with three or four Joint, Assistant, and Deputy 
Magistrates; one District and Sessions Judge, one Additional 
EA one Small Cause Court or Subordinate Judge, one Super- 
intendent of Police, one Assistant Superintendent of "Police, and one 
Medical Officer, say eleven or twelve in number, of whom about 
one-half are kept by their duties at the zillah station. It would 
be impossible in a few lines to convey any very accurate 
idea of the functions of the Magistrates, and of the rest of 
the executive officers. Nor is it needfull to attempt to do 
so here. Their administrative powers are very considerable. 
The Magistrate and Collector especially is to the people almost a 
king in bis district. His name and authority travel into the 
remotest corners, though he himself in his cold weather tours can 
only visit comparatively few spots of it in the year. However, for 
the causes already mentioned, the great bulk of the people in 
the country villages have no personal relations with the European 
officer of any kind. 
The small zamindar, who has been before described, or 
the Naib of a larger man, is commonly the person of 
ruling local importance. And there are no tax-gatherers 
even: all the taxation of the country takes the form of land 
revenue, stamps, customs, and excise, for the assessed taxes, 
án the whole, are insignificant and certainly never reach the 
— — amofussil villages. The excise tends to make the tari somewhat 
. dearer to the ryot than it otherwise would. be, a result which is 
rdly a grievance, but it also increases the price of salt, a prime 
sary of life, and this is a serious misfortune. The customs 
ly touch the ryot. Stamps, for special reasons, he has very 

ection to, and the revenue is inseparable from his rent, so 
| ie with the agricultural population, the incidence 
ey felt in three modes, in the payment of rent, 
; salt, tes in the slamps, which are ‘needed 

n à court of justice or public office, or 
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Omitting the latter as being in some degree of a voluntary 
character, the two others remain as the two great burdens upon 
the ryot, It has been explained in the foregoing pages how 
extremely poor the ordinary ryot is, and how commonly he depends 
upon the mahdjan system for his means, even of paying his 
rent. It seems impossible then, at first sight, to devise any . 
method by which the public revenue of the country can be 
increased by contributions from this class of the community. 
Lately an attempt has been made in this direction by the imposi- 
tion of a road cess. The cess may be roughly described as a small 
rateable addition to the rent of each ryot which he is to pay to his 
rent-receiver, through whom it is eventually transmitted to Govern- 
ment, together with a further small addition to be paid by the rent- 
rece'ver himself. ‘There are man» very grave objections to this form 
intrinsically, as, perhaps. is the case with ali taxes ; but the formida- 
ble objection to it is, that it is capriciously unequal: it exacts more 
from the ryot who is already highly taxed by his rent, than from 
him who is less so. And it is not possible by any general rules 
of exception to bring about even approximate equality in this 
respect. 

If the amount of taxation must needs be increased, it can only 
be done so equitably by a contrivance which shall have the effect 
of apportioning the tax to the means of the payer. While the 
general body of ryots are miserably poor, and can hardly bear the 
existing taxation, there are, no doubt, many among them who are 
comparatively well off, some of them being rent-receivers, in some 
manner or another, as well as cultivating ryots, and there are 
besides in every village well-to-do persons, petty dealers, and 
others, of more or less accumulated means. These all havea 
margin of means which may be said to be at present untaxed 
relative to their neighbours, the ryots, and which will fairly 
enough admit of being taxed, if some equitable plan of making the 
levy could be discovered. - 

It might, perhaps, be imagined that something in the nature of 
an income-tax would answer this purpose. But the fact is, that an 
income-tax must always fail in this country, even if it be only for 
the reason that the necessary machinery for assessing and collect- 
ing it is inevitably corrupt and oppressive. But, probably, the 
difficulty might be overcome by making an assessing body out of a | 
village panchayet, who should be charged with the duty of assess- i 
ing the means of every resident of the village above a certain 
minimum amount; and by then allotting to each village certain 
local burdens of a public character, which should be discharged 
out of rates, to be levied from the persons assessed, under the - 
superintendence of local officers. In this way some of the wo d 
now done, at the cost of Government, for local objects, out of the 
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provincial funds, might be better carried out than it is at present, 
and even additional work done by the village itself; and so the 
money in the hands of Government would in effect be correspond- 
ingly increased, 

Another very useful end would possibly be served by the creation 
of something in the nature of parochial administration. The general 
tendency to engage in litigatiog might be in some measure damped 
by providing occupation of this sort; if it be the case, as many well- 
informed persons believe, that the unquestionable prevalence of 
litigation is due to the idleness in which the ryot spends the 
larger portion of the year. 

There are, however, much more potent causes of litigation exist- 
ing in Bengal than this; and as one of them, namely, the nature 
of the land tenure, very greatly affects the different phases of 
village life, some account of it will not be out of place here. 

*In the foregoing pages the designation ‘ zamindar’ has been 
given to the person who collects rents from ryots, by virtue of 
any sort of right to enjoy the rents, and it will be presently seen 
that sucha right may be of various kinds and denominations, 
The system throughout all India is, that a portion of the rent, 
which every cultivator of the soil pays for his plot, goes to 
Government as land revenue. In the whole, the Government of 
India receives about 203 millions sterling per annum in the shape 
of land revenue. Three very different modes of collecting this 
prevail in, and are characteristic of the three great Presidencies 
respectively. In Bengal, the amount of this revenue, and the 
method of collecting it, formed the subject of the famous Permanent 
Settlement of 1793. Previously to the assumption of the Govern- 
ment of the country by the English, a land revenue, more or 
less defined in its characters—often spoken of as a share in the 
produce of the land —had from time immemorial been paid to the 
^ established Government of the day, Hindu or Mahomedan, as the 
case might be. The collection of the revenue and its payment to 
Government Was effected by officers, who, in later days, were 
generally called zamindars, each being responsible only for the 
= revenue of the zamindary, talook, or otherwise named district, of 
—— which he was certainly the fiscal head. Whether he was anything 
— more than this, whether he was regarded by the people as 
_ the proprietor, in any degree, of the zamindary, or whether 
— . he himself looked upon the land of the zamindary as belonging to ` 
= him personally, are questions which, perhaps, cannot now 
completely answered. As a matter of fact, the son, on the death 

. Of his father, usually succeeded to his father’s functions, and it was 
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avowedly the principal object of the legislation effected in 1793 to 
turn all these persons into hereditary landed-proprietors, whether 
they were so before or not. Under the Permanent Settlement an 
engagement was entered into by the Government with each existing 
zamindar, by the terms of which, on the one band, the zamindar 
became bound to pay a certain jamma, or fixed amount of money, 
assessed upon his zamindary as land revenue ; and, on the other, 
the Government recognized him as hereditary proprietor of the land, 
and undertook never to alter his jamma. At the same time the 
Goverument required the zamiudar to respect the rights of the 
cultivator of the soil. 

'l'he results of this new arrangement will be pursued presently. 
For the moment it may be asserted positively that the zamindar 
never did before the Permanent Settlement (and that he does not 
to this day) stand towards the ryot iu the position which the Eng- 
lish landlord occupies relative to his tenant. The area of his zamin- 
dary covered large districts of country, and was reckoned not in 
biggahs (the unit of land measure, one-third of an aere) but. in 
communities of men mouzas. The money proceeds of the zamin- 
dary weré not spoken of as rent, but as the gammas (collections) 
of the included villages. "The assets of a zamindary made up of 
the jammas of sub-tenures, and the collections of the villages, 
scarcely, if at all, resembled the rental of an English estate. The 
zamindar himself was a superior lord enjoying personal privileges, 
and, through officers, exercising some powers of local adminis- 
tration. 'lhe populations of the villages in his zamindary were 
his subjects (ryots), and it is not until you get within the mouzah 
itself that you find any one concerned with the actual land. 
Some comparison might be made between the feudal lord, his 
vassals, serfs, demesne lands and the customs of the manor on the 
one side, and the zamindar, his gantidars, ryots, zeract laad and 
customs of the village on the other; but how little the two cases 
of zamindar and landlord ever have been parallel may be perceived 
at once from a simple illustration. When an English landed 
proprietor speaks of a fime estate, he mentally refers to the extent 
of the acreage, the fertility of the soil, the beauty of the land- - 
scape, and so on; not at all to the tenants, the labourers, or the 
dwelling-houses, which may be upon the land; whereas, if a 
Bengali zamindar makes a like remark, he has in his mind the 
number and importance of the villages which form the zamindary 
and their respective jammas, but he takes no thought about the | 
physical character of the land at all. 

Whatever was the true nature of 
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in its character. It had its root in the village, and no doubt 
remains the same now in all essential particulars as it was many 
centuries ago. Probably, in the beginning, the village community 
itself managed the matter of the allotment of land, and the dis- 
tribution among its members of the liability to pay the zamindar’s 
dues. But in Bengal, lofig before the English came to the 
country, the zamindar had got.into his hands so much, even of 
that business, as had not been consolidated and stereotyped by 
custom. The zamindar’s village kachahrt has been already 
described, or rather spoken of. It was an office (as it would be 
called in England) in each mouzah, with a head man, accountant, 
and a field officer. The business of these men, as has_ before 
been said, was to keep a close eye on the ryots, to register in 
minute detail the subject of each man's occupation, the payments 
and cesses due from him according to shifting. circumstances, and 
from time to time to collect the monies so due. The system of 
zamindary accounts, which these duties entailed, has been com- 
mented upon in the passage where the zamindar's position 
in the village was referred to. The kachahvis of every five or 

- six nuoucahs, according to their size, were supervised by a superior 
officer (say a tehsildar) who had his own kachahri, with its books 
and papers, either duplicates of, or made up from those of, the 
mouzah kachahris. ‘The collections effected by the officers of the 
village kachahris were handed over to him, and he passed them 
to a next higher officer. - 

In this manner the monies at last arrived at the zamindar's 
own kachahri; out of them he paid the Government revenue 
which was due from his zamindary, and he kept the rest for 
himself, — | : i | 
—— Zamindaries in different parts of the country differed very much 

from each other in their extent and in their circumstances. No 
— one description ld be given which should be true of them all. 
Ga. 54 Arm T. 
But the foregoing may fairly be taken to represent the type of tne 
general systenr. E ae | 
It is apparent, almost at first sight, that the system, though 

"simple and complete, had a natural tendency to disintegrate. Each 

|. middleman was the apex and head of a structure precisely like 
= the principal structure in form and constitution, with this difference 

Te , that it had a smaller basis. A slight disturbing force might 
"serve either to detach it and so leave it standing by itself, or put 
| tinto nappendant condition. = —  — pe T 
-  — [n the event, for instance, of the Government finding difficulty. 
"he taining all the money which it required, it might go direct 
|. toa middleman who was willing to make terms for his quota, — 
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directly to Government. Also the zamindar himself, for motives 
arising from relationship, or from pecuniary or other obligation, 
might allow a middleman to retain and enjoy an exceptionally 
large proportion of the collections for his own benefit, might, in 
fact, leave to him the collections which centered in his hands, 
and be satisfied with the receipt from him of a jamma only. 
Thus would arise a dependant mahal paying a jamma to the 
zamindar which might be considered as part of the zamindary 
assets, or as revenue due to Government, but not payable directly. 
Again, some zamindaries, no doubt, as Mr. Hunter well describes 
in his “ Orissa," lost their coherence actually at head-quarters 
by reason of the head officials dividing the office management 
and care of the district between themselves, and so in the end 
coming to be recognized as the responsible heads of divisions. 

In these various and other like ways, long before tbe date when 
the period of English legislation commenced, the original simpli- 
city of the zamindary system had been lost ; there were zamin- 
daries aud talooks of several orders and designations paying revenue 
directly to Government; within these were subordinate talooks 


and tenures converted from tbe condition of being parts of œ 


homogeneous  colleeting machine into semi-independence, and 
paying a recognized jamma only to the superior kachahrz instead 
of sending on to it their respective collections, : 

The practice of commuting collections, - or alowing them to 
drop into jammas, was obviously so convenient and advantageous 


to the parties chiefly concerned that it was certain to grow and. 


prevail in inverse proportion to the power or opportunities of 
the immediate superior or prineipal to insist upon an account. 
So that every subordinate jamma-paying makal or tenure, when 


established, speedily became a miniature zamindary, in which  — 


certain jammas were taken in lieu of collections, and the remi 
ing collections were made by. the old machinery. Was 


ryottee-tenures, 


. And before the legislation of 
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tenures and jofes were regulated by usage also, and by the arbitra- 
ment of the village panchayet and the zamindary amla. Sir H. 
Maine has pointed out (Village Communities, Section 3), the true 
nature of customary law, upon the footing of which such a system 
as this works, and has shown that it does not involve the idea of 
& personal proprietary right. Indeed, it was the absence of this 
element of proprietary right which caused so mnch embarrass- 
ment and difficulty to the first English inquirers into this subject. 
They could not readily comprehend a land system in which no 
one seemed to possess an absolute proprietary right to the soil. 
E Still less, if possible, could they understand how the due relation 
"of the different parts of the system could be legitimately main- 
tained without express positive law. The ills and the confusing 
irregularities, which were the results of somewhat rude attrition 
between feudal Uu and customary local authority, were only 
too appareut, and the first Indian politico-economists sought to 
remove them by simply making the (as they supposed) already 
existing personal rights of property more definite, and providing 
facilities for their enforcement by the-arm of the law. 
= With substantially this view tbe legislators of 1793 perfornied 
their task ; and in order that no extensive disturbing force should 
remain, they took care that the amount of the Government claim 
— mpon the zamindar should be fixed in perpetuity. The authors 
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each within itself, also iu greater or lesser degree, powers of mul- 
tiplication. When the zamindar’s right had become in @ certain 
sense an absolute right to the soil—not exclusive, because the 
legislature at the same time recognized rights on the side of the 
ryot—with complete powers of alienation, the rights of all subor- 
dinate holders were necessarily derivative therefrom ; and the: 
ascertainment, definition, and enforcement of them immediately 
fell within the province of the public Courts of Justice. Sir H. 
Maine writes (Village Com, p. 73) —'*1f I had to state what 

* for the moment is the greatest change which has come over the 

“ people of India, and the change which has added most seriously 
“tothe difficulty of governing them, I should say it was the 

* growth on all sides of the sense of individual legal rights—of a 
“right not vested in the total group, but. in the particular 

* member of it aggrieved, who has become conscious that he may 
“callin the arm of the State to force his neighbours to obey: 
“the ascertained rule.” This change was deliberately: and? 
designedly made by the legislature, as regards the zamindar;- 
but no one at the time perceived—and very few persons since- — 
have recognized—that it also involved a like change witb- 
regard to every one, from zamindar to ryot, who had practically — 


x 
Even now it is not uncommon to hear fall from well-informe | 
persons, expressions of regret that the forum of the mandals and 
the zamindar's amla should be forsaken so much as it is for the ~ 
kachahri of the Deputy Magistrate or of the Moonsiff And yet 
this result seems on reflection to be the inevitable consequence 
of the change effected in 1793. The first menace to any mem- — — 
ber of the land system necessarily brought him into court to have rc 
his legal position authoritatively ascertained and asserted; and 
nowhere else could he afterwards go to have his proprietary. ight — 
maintained. - 25. e e. Ee 
A further most important consequence Bearing, a double aspect 
followed the change. When all intermediate (even to ^E Ix Y ue 
lowest) interests became rights of property in land, not only could. — 
the owner of any such interest carve it as a subject of proper 
into other interests, by cucumbering gr alienating within the limi 
of the right ; but even his ownership itself might be. ‘ok Se 
that complex heterogeneous kind, which is seen in Hindu joint- | - 
parcenary, and of which some examples have been given above. > 
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area, we see that as soon as the tenure is converted into a propri- 
etary right, there must almost necessarily be a constant tendency 
to the creation of minor tenures. The owner of the smallest and 
lowest tenure is severed from the land itself by the customary 
occupation of the ryots and ryottee-tenures, if theré are any; 
indeed, the ryot holdings contain more of that which goes to con- 
Stitute the English idea of land property than do the middle 
tenures, although it is not always easy to draw the line which 
separates the two. The middle tenure of every degree is thus in 
a great measure an account-book matter, and is very completely 
represented by the jammabandi paper. If the owner of such 
a property desires to benefit a child ora family connection, he 
can do so by making him a mokarari grant in some form of a 
portion of his collections. It would be no easy matter to describe 
fully the various shapes which such a grant is capable of taking. 
Tt may cover a part of a village only, or a whole village, or many 
villages (according to the circumstances of the grantor and the 
transaction), and may convey the right to take the rents, dues and 
jammas within that area by entireties ; or it may convey the right 
to take a fractional part only of them ; or, again, it may convey 
the entireties for some villages and fractional parts for others, and 
P soon. Most frequently the tenure of the grantor himself amounts 
= Only to a right to a fractional share of the rents, &c., and then his 
— grant will pass a fraction of a fraction. But not only may a 
— . tenure-holder make a grant of this nature to Sòme one whom he 


— — desires to benefit, he may do the like to a stranger in considera- 
M tion of a bonus or premium. Again, he may do so with the view 
— — to ensure to himself, in the shape of the rent reserved on the sub- 


ject of grant, the regular receipt of money wherewith to pay his 
own jamma. Orhe may, by way of affording security for tbe 
=~  ze-payment of a loan of money made to him, temporarily assign 
—— to the lender under a zar-i-peshgi ticea his tenure-right of 
o - qns king collections. In these or similar modes, the Bengali tenure- 
_ holder, landed proprietor, or zamindar (however he may be desig- 
_ mated) is obliged to deal with his interest when he wants to raise 
money, orto confer a benefit, and it is obvious that in each 
ee (exces that of out-and-out-sale of the entirety of his 
est, to which he rare! as recourse, if he can avoid it,) he 
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various, more or less, complete states of separation, or division, from 
the rest. Thus, returning to an instance just now given, suppose a 
fractional, say, 94-annas share of|a village (the whole being consi- 
dered as 16-anna), or of any number of villages to be the subject of 
a mokararitenure. This may be the case in three or four different 
ways. It may mean that the tenure-holder has a mokavrari right 
given him to the rents and dues arising out of a specified portion of 
the area of the village which is separated from the rest by metes and 
bounds, and bears to the entirety the proportion of 94 to 16. 
Or it may mean that he has the right to collect separately by his 
own amla from the ryots throughout tbe entirety of the village 
94-anna out of each rupee of rent. Or, again, it may mean that 
in certain parts of the area covered by tbe grant he has a sole 
right to the rents, and in other parts to a fractional portion only, 
so arranged that in the whole he gets 91 out of 16 annas of the 
entire profits of the area. And it may further be, as it usually 
is, that it is incidental to his right to collect the share of rents, 
&c. due to him in respect of the tenure by his own officers at his 
own kachahri ; though it may also be that he has only the right 
to draw his fractional share of the net collections which have 
been made at a joint kachahri belonging, so to speak, to several 
shareholders. But, in whatever way this okarari tenure of 
9i-anna of property is to be possessed and enjoyed, the owner of 
it is usually a joint-family, or a group of persons representing an 
original joint-family ; and all the members of the group have 
each his own share in the tenure, which, although existing in a 
state undivided from the rest, is capable of being assigned toa 
purchaser separately from them. Also, very often, each member 
of the group can, as between himself and his shareholders, insist 
upon having an actual partition of the subject of tenure. When 
this is done he becomes by himself separately entitled to a frac- 
tion, say, of thesupposed 94-anna tenure, For illustration’s sake let . 
us take the fraction to be one-sixth ; then his separate share of the 
rents and profits accruing from the area which i8 covered by the 
tenure, subject, of course, to the payment of the superior rent or 
jamma, is one-sixth of 94 annas, z.e., I anna 9 pie. In this way 

it happens that even the village (or mouzah) the unit, in terms  . 
of which the zemindary may be said to be calculated, comes to | 
be divided into small portions; and the rent-receiver, who stands 
to a particular ryot in the position of zamindar, may be, and | 
often is, a very small man indeed. Adhering to the instance - 
already given, we may say that the ryot may have to pay the whole — — 
of his rent to the patewart of the one anna seven pie shareholder, _ 
or to pay one auna seven pie out of sixteen annas of his rent 1 
him, and the remainder to the other shareholders separately, 


groups, or he may only have to pay the entirety of his: 
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the joint kachahri, from which each shareholder will get his share’ 
on division. 

This system of sub-infeudation and sub-division of joint- 
interests, accompanied by severalty of right, prevails universally 
-throughout Bengal. One result of this is a condition of com- 
plexity of landed interests which is probably without a parallel 
elsewhere. And a still more serious consequence is, that the 
so-called owner of the land has the least possible motive for doing 
anything to benefit it. It will be seen that the rent paia by the 
cultivator for the use of the soil does not go to one person bearing 
the character of an English landlord, but is distributed among a 
| series of owners, namely, the middle tenure-holders with the reve- 
— — mue-paying zamindar at their head, each independent of tbe others, 
- and each, probably, consisting of several persons with independent 
- rights among themselves. Why should one shareholder out of 
this lot advance money for improvement, the advantage of which, if 
—— — any, will be shared in by many others over whom he has no control 
| or influence, to a greater extent than by himself? Furthermore, 
— under this system, the locally-resident zamindars are very generally 
— — small shareholders of subordinate tenures, whose means are not 
12 greatly superior to those of the well-to-do ryots, and* who cannot 

— be possessed of any amount of education or culture. | 
— o much for the situation and circumstances of the rent- 
— receivers; that of the rent-payers, 2.€, of the cultivators of the 
E =a soil, deserves some notice. The lands of a village may be broadly 
_ distinguished into two sets, namely, the ryottee lands, on the one 
- hand, and the zamindar's ziraat, khamar, nij-jote, or sir-lands, 
= Or whatever they may be termed, on the other. The ryottee lands 
- constitute the bulk of the village area. They are in a certain 
= sense emphatically village lands; the right to occupy and cultivate 
_ the soil thereof rests upon a basis of custom, and is in no degree 
derived from the zamindar. Sometimes the resident ryots of the 
village have a preferential claim, more or less openly acknow- 
ledged, to any portion of them which may for any cause have 
me vacant. In others, the zamindar is practically unfettered in 
selection of a new occupant. But in all cases alike the 
pier’s interest is looked upon as bottomed on something quite 
ependent of the zamindar. In Bengal, it is commonly termed 
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may sub-let ; but it seems that, if he does so, his lessees never get 
any better position than that of being his tenants, deriving every- 
thing from him and going out of possession with him whenever 
he goes. This right to occupy and till the land may be of several 
kinds: it may be personal only, or may be inheritable, or it may 
by custom involve, as incident to it, à power of alienation, or again 
the zamindar may, if he choses, create in favour ofa ryot a perpe- 
tual inheritable right of occupation with power of alienation. 
By legislative enactment, actual occupation of the same land for 
a period of twelve years confers upon the ryot (if he has it not 
otherwise) a personal right of occupation on payment of a.fair and 
reasonable rent ; and occupation for twenty years at a uniform 
rate of rent generally has the effect of conferring a right of occu- 
pation at that rate. A very large number of ryots in Bengal have © 
in one way or another acquired permanent rights of occupancy in 
the land which they cultivate, but the remainder a large number 
merely occupy on payment of the rents and dues which have 
usually been paid to the zamindar's kachahri in respect of their 
land. ‘These are commonly much less in rate than rents paid by 
agricultural tenants in England. Theoretically, the zamindar is 
entitled to ask what he thinks fit before the commencement of 
every year, and, perhaps, turn this class of ryot out, if he does 
not agree to the demand ; but the zamindar seldom does so. 

On zeraat, khamar, nij-jote, or sir-lands, in contradistinction to 
ryottee lands, the zamindar may cultivate the soil on his own 
account, if he choses, or put in cultivators on any terms which they 
may agree to accept. In truth, there the cultivators are tenants, 
and the zamindar is their landlord in the ordinary English sense 
of the word. The ownership of the zamindar is unqualified by 
the right of any one else to the use of the soil. fs ENS 

In the conception of the agricultural community, the distinction 
between the two classes of land is substantially this, namely, in the 
ryottee lands, the use of the soil belongs to the ryots ; in the other, - 
the zamindar may regulate aud dispose of it as he likes. COT tee 


"^, 
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In an early part of this description it was mentioned that the AS 
holdings of the village ryots were commonly very small. In some 
parts of the country, however, jofes or ryottee interests in consi- __ 
derable tracts of unreclaimed jungle, or otherwise waste land, have Pe 
at times been granted, ofa perpetual character, upon insignificant — 
rents. The land, which is the subject of these grants, has after- — 
wards come to be. sub-let to cultivators. Under circumstances | 
such as these, it seems almost impossible to distinguish between 
the jote-dar and an ordinary middle tenure-holder. p 

A VII.. WAYS AND MEANS. E 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to descri: 
type specimen of a Bengali village, and the principal condi 
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the life led by its inhabitants. By imagining the specimen suffi- 
ciently multiplied, an approximately correct idea of the entire 
» province, or at any rate of the deltaic portion of it, may be reached. 
We should thus have before us a very large area of exceed- 
ingly fertile agricultural country, covered by a dense population 
and possessing most imperfect means of intercommunication 
between its parts; the whole divided up into petty communities, 
each of which in the ordinary course of things may, as a rule, be 
said to be self-sustaining, and to manage its own affairs without 
| much thought of an external force. There is, at the same time, 
throughout the population au all-pervading consciousness of a 
; gřeat superior power which may at any time become specially 
= active, and which is remorseless when it interferes, or is invoked 
through its courts, in matters relating to revenue or land. 
. *The imperfection of the means of intercommunication between 
village and village, and between one portion of a rural district and 
another, is sometimes laid as an inexcusable fault at the doors of 
the English administrators of this country. But it is not really 
so; although, no doubt, the Government might with proper 
diligeace hav” .done more in this matter during the last seventy 
— years than it has. The magnitude of the task of creating a 
sufficiency of roads in Bengal, according to an English standard of | 
requirement, may be conceived by imagining the whole of Englaud, 
— except the neighbourhood of large towns, entirely without roads 
other than two or three trunk lines, and a few  unmetalled 
- « hundred lanes" in the different manors, coupled with an absence 
—  — of desire on the part of the people for any thing better. What 
= could the efforts of the executive Government do in a case like 
"T c this RS 1 1 ^. , 1 
- And in order to make this picture approach a Bengal reality, it 
—— must be added that there is not a stone, or any thing harder than 
E clay, to be found in the soil of the delta ; and that the floods of 
- the rainy season break down, and sometimes almost obliterate 
— such roadways as have not been expensively constructed by skilled 
e |gineers. 
To create in deltaic Bengal such a net work of permanent roads 
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Englishman expects to find in a civilised country would be 
ly beyond the strength of any Government whatever. Any 
derable advance in this matter can only proceed from the 
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carriage of goods are boats, the heads of men and women, little 
tiny bullocks, and bamboo carts of every rude construction ; and 
if well-to-do folks travel, they are carried in palkis and doolies or 
go by boat. In the dry season the men, the bullocks, and the 
carts can and do go almost anywhere. And the local traffic, such 
as it is, usually takes place in detail of very small quantities. 
The dana or other seed is trodden out* bythe bullocks at 
the khalian almost on the plot where it is grown; and both 
the grain and the straw are very easily carried. to the home- 
stead on the heads of the various members of the ryot's family. 
The surplus produce, if any, of the ryot which does not go 
to his mahajan passes in little items to the nearer hats and 
so becomes diffused over the neighbouring mouzahs, or is carried 
on further to the larger kāts, the mahajan and the modi afford- 
ing the only village depóts. The larger hāte again, or local 
centers of produce trade, are commonly situated ou roads or 
khals. 'The produce trader here, by his agents, gathers in the 
result of his scattered purchases, and sends it away in carts or 
boats; and thus the outflow takes place very evenly, without 
the thought having occurred to any one, probably, that the means 
of carriage admitted of improvement. 

Itis often said on occasions of scarcity or famine that the 
stream will not reverse itself when necessary. But this appears 
to be erroneous. Manchester piece-goods find their way regularly 
by these very same channels to the remotest Bengal village. 
In some districts, too, there is in the normal state of things an 
actual importation and distribution of grain in this way every 
year to a considerable extent, and there cannot be the least 
serious doubt that, as long as the ryots are able to pay the 
requisite retail price, the village mahajans and modis will succeed 
in keeping up their stocks, whatever the local deficiency of crop. 
It usually happens, unquestionably, when a season of scarcity 
is seen to be closely approaching, that both.the mahajans 
and modis are inactive. They know very accurately the extent 
of their clients’ and customers’ means. The mahajans, although 
he does not, as some think, hold back forstarvation prices the 
stock which is actually in his golas, naturally enough declines 
to increase that stock at great cost to himself, when his clients 
are already hopelessly involved in debt to him ; and the village 
modi for like reason will not and cannot lay in a stock at 
abnormal prices to retail it to those who cannot pay for what they 
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purchase. : EL 
This state of things would be completely changed if neither the ME 
mU 


* In some districts, as in Chota Nagpore, a rude hand-flail is us ro 
| thrashing grain. co NET, 
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mahajan nor the village dealer had reason to doubt the ability 
of the ryot to pay a remunerating price for imported food. 
Grain would then come in by the routes; through which it ordi- 
narily flows out, smoothly and imperceptibly. in obedience to the 
attractive force of price ; and probably no one but a most attentive 
observer would be aware that anything extraordinary was taking 
place. It is the occurrence of pauperism in the ryots when a 
certain price of food stuffs is reached, which throws the ordinary 
machinery out of gear ; and it seems to be obvious that this would 
be remedied, if by any external means the purchasing power 
were maintained to them. 

It is not the purpose of these pages to discuss a question of 
political economy. But it may here be added that in times of 
searcity the action of Government does not always appear to have 
been directed immediately to this object. The institution of 
relief, works on a large scale, where great numbers of people, 
drawn from their homes, are massed together within limited areas, 
and the transportation of grain in considerable quantities from 
the outside to certain local centers, for the support ‘of those 
engaged on these works and for distribution so far as practicable 
by the. hands of local committees in the pauperized districts, are 
the principal nieasures adopted by Government in emergencies 
of this sort. Whatever may be the amount of the relief which 
can in this way be afforded (aud no doubt it is often considerable), 
imasmuch as it is' independent of the natural channels of supply 
which have just been described, it might appear at first sight to 

be an unqualified gain to the distressed people; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not so. Apart from the disturbance of social and 
economical relations, which is effected by large labour under- 
takings of temporary duration, the preparations, which Government 
has to make for unusual work,themselves very greatly hinder 
ordinary traffic in rural lines of route ; boats and carts, &c., have 
to be collected —even impressed—in all directions and become 
locked up, so to speak, for days and weeks before they are actually 
wanted, in order that they may be certainly ready when needed. 
.— And thus, not only while Government is importing, but also 
dong before ít commences to do so, private enterprize is left - 
= almost without a vehicle. (0 

— Moreover, the Government method of proceeding, by drawi 
EC "as many persons as possible from their homes (and those 
RATE 








"the able-bodied rather than the infirm), as well as by ‘supplying 

- Ee in, directly tends to remove the pressure upon the village. 
nahajans aud modis, and to make the market which they supply 
' uncertain, and less to be counted upon than it was 

ad it probably may, with strict accuracy, be concluded 
as Government announces its anticipation of a famine 
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and its intention to take extraordinary measures of prevention, 
all natural effort at the village end of the system ceases. i 
Some of the wealthy zamindars, however, here and there, do 
much to furnish an artificial substitute very nearly resembling it 
in effect by causing their local aa to lay in stores for the benefit 
of their ryots; and this wholesome action is capable of being 
most extensively applied. The village panchayat, suggested in 
an earlier page as a means of effecting an equitable local taxation, 
would appear to be also an instrument which might be employed 
for the direct stimulation of the ordinary machinery of supply. 
But as yet, unfortunately, this side of the great problem, which 
the occurrence of a period of scarcity forces upon the Government, 
has remained practically untouched ; and those who urge its special 
importance are not uncommonly regarded by the publie as ill- 
informed theorists. 3 


VIII.—CONCLUSION. 


A closing section may, perhaps, not be inaptlv devoted to explain- 
ing somewhat of the early history of the village and the peculiar 
position which it still holds in the political economy of India. 

. England, France, and most other European countries are occu- 
pied each by a population which, throughout large assignable areas, 
or districts, is approximately uniform in the matter of language, 
national associations, and general habits of life. The case in 
India is not so. Although, in a certain rough sense, it is correct 
to say tha* the inhabitants of the Panjáb are Panjábis, of Bengal 
are Bengalis, of Orissa are Uriyas, and so on, yet the people who 
constitute the population of these provinces (some of them larger 
in extent than European countries) are very far from being homo- 
geneous, "They are composed of several races or race castes, some 
of which are spread over very considerable tracts,in no way 
limited by the provincial boundaries. And the manner in which 
the intermixture of these races takes place, elsewhere than in 
large towns, is in a great measure by villages. The village and its 
lands is throughout India the one unit down to which nearly all 
economical and many social phenomena may be resolved ; and 
amongst other phenomena it is by villages that the various peoples. 
are found to be arranged and distributed over the country. ^. . 

The varieties of the people, estimated by the hereditary distinc- 
tions of race, tribe, and caste referred to, are almost innumerable 5- 
and the discrimination of tbem is founded upon many independent. 
elements, such as tradition, habits, customs, and religion, language 
and physical appearances. | 

- The exceeding value of language in an inquiry of this kind is 
now generally very well understood ; but for the sake of clearness — 
the mode in which itis made use of may be shortly indic 
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Very many languages may branch out and grow up from one 
original language as from a root, a fact as we all know, of which we 
have ample illustration very manifest in Europe; for Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese have unquestionably sprung from 
Latin; and English, Dutch, Danish, German have also plainly 
risen from a common source. Each individual language, too, grows 
and alters with time, especially before it arrives at the stage in 
which a popular literature comes to prevail: thus in England the 
language of Chaucer is very different from that of Shakespeare, 
and. the language of the so-called Anglo-Saxon period greatly 
different from either. The study and comparison of all available 
languages—both dead and. liviug—by those who have devoted 
themselves to this gigantic task, bas led to the discovery that this 
ramification and development of languages is not an arbitrary bit 
of chance work, but is part of man's natural history ; and that its 
facts, bound together by the principles and laws apparent in 
them, constitute a natural science of the highest possible interest. 
Connection between languages has in this way come to be viewed 
as affording very strong indication of a corresponding connection 
between the people who speak them. 

One of the broad results of the science is that all the known 
languages of Europe and Asia group themselves into three families, 
which appear at present to be almost entirely independent of 
each other, namely, the Indo-European family, markedly divided 
into its Indian, Iranian and European members, the Turanian 
family, and the Semitic family.* And it seems to be a fact of 
great significance as bearing on the topic of this section, that the 
different peoples who speak the languages of the Jndo-European 
family, spread as they are over an enormous area, are, as a whole, 
very perceptibly distinguished by features of countenance from 
the peoples who speak the Turanian languages. If the photograph 
of a Hindi-speaking inhabitant of the North-West Provinces be 
compared with that of an Englishman, it is almost impossible from 
the face alone to discover the difference of nationality ; but if the 
like experiment be tried with a Kolh or a Tamulian, it is probable 
that the broad nostril and thick lips will betray the Turanian 


extraction. The families of the languages and the families of the 


people belonging to tbem appear to be correspondingly distinct. 


Also the geograpbicak distribution of the people who speaks the 


various languages of the groups just mentioned presents us with 
an equally significant set of facts. We find that of the Indo- 
European family those peoples who speak the languages of the 
European member, or branch, cover Europe and the parts of Asia 





* The principa languages of these tions by Professor Monier Williams 
different. expos are conveniently in the Preface to his Sanscrit Dic-, 
exhibited in their respective rela- tionary, | 
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which are west of the Caspian Sea; those who speak the 
languages of the Iranian branch lie in a tract south of the Caspian, 
and those who speak the languages of the Indian branch inhabit 
Peshawur and the neighbouring country, the valley of the Indus, 
the valley and delta of the Ganges, the table-land of Central © 
India in the angle between the two, the valley of the Brahmaputra - 
and some tongues of territory running out from this ganglion, as 
for instance Orissa. On the other hand, just over the borders of 
this irregular area in India on the south, on the east, and even 
on the north, are Turanian and, perhaps, other peoples who may, 
for want of a better general designation, be called aborigines, 
closely pressing up against, and following the indentations of, the 
boundary line. ‘The accepted theory, by which the foregoing facts 
of distribution and many others interwoven with them are 
accounted for, supposes that all the peoples who speak the Indo- 
European languages come from one stock, which is now usually 
called the Aryan* race, and the cradle of which was Bactria or 
some tract in the neighbourhood, and on the east side, of the 
Caspian Sea. That from this site two main streams flowed out, 
one north-westwards into Europe, going ultimately to form the 
various nations and sub-races of the European branch, and the other 
south-westwards bifurcating so as to give rise to the Iranian people 
in the south and the Indian peoples in the east. The latter 
division at several different times poured into India at the north- 
west corner, and from thence wave after wave spread down the 
Indus and the Ganges, and up the Assam valley, and overflowed 
southwards as far as it could over the table-land of central and 
peninsular India, meeting with and displacing (sometimes only 
partially) relatively aboriginal peoples of the Turanian family and 
of dark complexion. 

By a process of this kind the resulting population of the invaded 
country would naturally come to be the more purely Aryan in the 
neighbourhood of the place of entrance, and would manifest a 
gradual shading off of the Aryan type as one pursued the course 
of advance to its furthest extreme. And this is exactly the 
phenomenon which may be observed in Northern India. Cabul 
and the Punjab afford everywhere the finest possible examples of 
the Aryan type, but at a glance the ordinary Bengali of the 
Delta or the Uriya is perceived to be of a mixed origin. The lips, 
the nose, and the cheekbones betray a foreign ingredient, Turanian 
or aboriginal in character; and above all the darkened tint of the 








* The Sanscrit writers designated 
their own superior race ‘ Arya.” 
With them also ** Dasya, " or * Dasa” 
was the antithesis of Arya, and seems 
to have been used as the designation 


of aborigines or inferior races which 


the Aryans encountered in India 2 905 


though Manu refers to 
Aryan as well as of 
speech. 
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skin shows the infiltration from without of a very strong colouring 
material: the Cabuli is almost as fair as an Englishman, while 
the lower caste Bengali very nearly approaches the Negro in 
darkness. 

The first considerable inpouring of the Aryans is estimated by 
the best authorities to have occurred not less than 3,000 years 
before Christ. Crossing the Indus, they advanced in a south- 
easterly direction, gradually driving out the dark-complexioned 
aborigines (Dasyas) and occupying the country in their place with 
some degree of intermixture. Probably this process was at first 
slow ; but eventually the Aryans, having traversed the district of 
the Five Rivers, established themselves principally on the banks 
of the Saraswati, a comparatively smail stream which, flowing 
down from the Himalaya on the north, crosses the plain between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and makes its way to the latter or loses 
itself in a desert. Here they became a nation and the nursery of 
that remarkable form of civilization which may with propriety be 
termed Sanscrit civilization, and which serves even at the present 
day to mark off the Hindu peoples from the rest of the world. 
The low watershed which divides the Gangetic tributaries from 
those of the Indus is still regarded as the Holy Land of India * 

We have no written annals from which we can trace out an 
authentic history of this people in their adopted country, or learn 
with certainty the mode in which they effected the work of coloni- 
zation. But there seems to be good ground for supposing that the 
immigrants must have established themselves by household groups, 
each taking and occupying a more or less specifically assigned 
area, largely in excess of its immediate wants. We can imagine 
that the head of the family was the head of the village so planted, 
and that outsiders were only allowed to settle within its boun- 
daries, if at all, upon terms of subjection. It is not improbable 
that at first the connection between villages was very loose. 
Probably those which were the more nearly allied to each otber 
by ties of relation ship, when necessary, sent their young men to 
fight in their common defence under an acknowledged leader or 


 ehief, and supplied the commissariat in kind. From this loose 


organization for military purposes would grow up almost insensi- 
bly a civilization, under which a supreme power, both military and 


— * Dr. Muir in Sanscrit Texts, vol. 
“TI, p. 397, remarks : '* It would ap- 
es par that the narrow tract called 
* Barhmavartta between the Saras- 
* wati and Drishwati, alluded to in 
** the classical passage of Manu, must 
* have been for a considerable period 
“the seat of some of the most dis- 


“ tinguished Indian priests aud sages ;- 


* that there the Brahmanical institu- 
* tions must have been developed 
** and matured, and perhaps the” col- 
* lection of the Vedic hymns complet- 
* ed, and the canon closed. It is not 
* easy to account in any other way for 
“the sacred character attached to 
‘this small tract of country." - ; 
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civil, would come to reside in the hands of the successful leader or 
Rajah, and the heads of the villages would be subordinate to him 
and his officers. At any rate, these suppositions answer very closely 
to the earliest descriptions which we find in the Hindu writings.: 
Although there is no history of the ancient Aryans, which can be 
depended upon, yet we havea great body of literature, theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and juridical, of great value, which has come. 
dowh to us from them. The earliest of the books are the Vedas 
(probably the oldest buman writings extant in the world), with their 
Brahmanas and their Sutras, and these are followed by the Epics and 
Puranas. The four Vedas are the holy Scriptures of the Hindus, 
and believed by them to be divine revelation, and to be thus distin- 
guished from all other books whatever. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon their character here.* Professor Max Miiller puts the date 
of the Rig Veda, the first of them, about 1400 B.C., ze, about 
1,600 years after the first immigration of the Aryans into India. 
But Dr. Haug says it ought to be fixed as early as 2,400 B.C. 
Founded on the Vedas and Sutras are the Dharma Shastras 
or.institutes of religion and law, of which the earliest, as we now 
have it, is the Dharma-Shastra of Manu. And not only is it 
the oldest, but it is by far the most complete and has come to 
prevail throughout the whole of Hindu India as the one govern- 
ing authority in municipal law. It is supposed to have attained 
its existing form many centuries before Christ. Sir W. Jones 
thought it ought to be attributed to the eleventh or twelvth century 
before Christ, though later scholars consider this estimate to be 
too large. There is no doubt, however, that the book speaks of, 
and presents us with data belonging to an early period of Aryan 
history. And in Manu we find the features of an Aryan village 
disclosed, answering very closely indeed, so far as they extend, to 
the description of a Bengal village given in the foregoing pages, 
with this difference only, that at that time the lands belonged gene- 
rally, if not universally, to the village community itself, instead of to 
a landholder or zamindar, as is the case in these modern days, 
And from the little which Manu tells us relative to the internal 
administration of the State, we see that it was effected ultimately 
by villages. The headmen of two or three villages were subor- 
dinated to a superior officer ; and four or five such officers were 
under the command of a next higher officer, and so on, until the 
King’s or rather Rajah’s cabinet was reached. And each village 
contributed a certain proportion of its produce and other dues 
to the support of the Rajah and his officers, Here we have 
very plainly the principal elements of the zamindary system as. 











* An excellent popular description of them is given in the first volume of : 
'* Chips from a German Workshop." > ae 
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it remained down almost to the time of English legislation ; and 
a comparison of pictures of the past which might be drawn from 
the pages of Manu, with sketches of the present such as that 
attempted in this article, would, if it were ever made, show how 
persistent and unchangeable has been the village ingredient since, 

_ probably, the time when the Aryans first settled in the region 
of the Five Rivers, inm 
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Art. VIIIL.—THE BENGAL POLICE. 


N a former article we sketched briefly the manner in which 

Act V. of 1861, gradually modified and ultimately wholly 

transformed, has been worked in Bengal; and we showed why the 
new system has not come up to the expectations of its founders. 

We now propose shortly to consider in what respects, in spite of 
innumerable difficulties, a decided advance has been made, and 
what further improvements are most urgently required. 

Few Magistrates of the present day have any conception of the 
mass of corruption which was handed over to the new department 
on its first introduction. Sir F. Halliday, writing of the Police 
of his day, says-—“ Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
the strong prey almost universally on the weak, and power is but 
too commonly valued only as it can be turned into money." 
Another high official writes—* The so-called Police of the Mofussil 
is little better than a delusion. It is a terror to well-disposed 
and peaceable people, none whatever to thieves and rogues." Anda 
third writes—“ The Police establishment has become the bane and 
pest of society, the terror of the community, the origin of half the 
misery and discontent that exist among the subjects of Govern- 
ment ; corruption and bribery reign paramount through the whole 
establishment ; violence, torture, and cruelty are their chief instru- 
ments for detecting crime, implicating innocence, or extorting 
money.” : 

To cleanse this Augean stable was the first task of the new 
Inspector-General of Police and his subordinates. Of the magni- 
tude, of the difficulties and the dangers of this task, only they 

> who bore the brunt of the battle in the first days of the new 
organisation can form any idea. The old Darogah for years had 
reigned supreme in his thannah with his small asmy of burkun- 
dazes; the whole posse of Amlah, each of whom was wont to 
receive a graduated scale of fee for every case that came into 
court, the chupprasees, the very domestic servants,*—all combined 
to thwart and overthrow, if possible, the new order of things. ‘Bute E 
in spite of violent opposition, and in the teeth of innumerable  - 








* It was the usual ti the be l ! e 
S ctice on the saman, bearer, aud a crowd of other -~ 
conclusion of a heavy .ease to give a domestic servants, all sitting in a row 











present to the domestic servants of in the verandah, On askin | 2 
the Sessions Judge or the Magistrate. Zemiudar what these ESOS ns E-- 
The writer can never forget his doing there, he replied that a case has — 

| astonishment on driving one morning just been decided in his favour inthe _ 

3 with the Civil Surgeon to the house Judge’s Court, and these people hac 

of a wealthy Zemiudar in Hooghly come for their usual bucksheesh. 
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difficulties, the new structure grew, and in less thau three years it 
may be said to have been fairly established. But the very rapidity 
with which the new Force was established brought with it a new 
danger, which almost threatened at one time to bring about its dis- 
solution. A large proportion of both officers and men were entirely 
new to their work, and they necessarily committed many blunders, 
and in their ignorance sometimes illegalities which were too often 
magnified into grave offences, and punished as such by the Magis- 
terial authorities ; nor did the more experienced officers even 
escape the wide-spread hostility which the introduction of a new 
system evoked. False charges of every imaginable description 
"were daily brought into Court against Police officers ; aud it is 
‘positively startling to look back at the old records and count in 
-some districts the number of Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Head 
` Constables who were put on their trial for alleged offences without 
| any preliminary enquiry, and afterwards acquitted by their 
Judges. The prosecution of officers and men especially by 
Subordinate Magistrates under section 29, Act V., for what was 
termed neglect of duty, became so frequent that in 1865 Govern- 
ment issued orders prohibiting the trial of Police officers under this 
section, except with the permission of the District Magistrate or 
— District Superintendent. In one district a European Assistant 
= Superintendent of Police, a young lad, fresh from an English 
~ school, of gentle culture, a most inoffensive, straightforward, 
= honest, upright youth, who has since risen to a position of high 
| -importance and responsibility under Government, was arrested aud 
—— — thrown into the common jail by the District Magistrate on a 
ridiculous charge of dacoity. | 
-— Looking back now to these years, it seems marvellous that the 
whole system did not collapse ; and there can be no better proof of 
^ the energy, the zeal, and the devotedness with which the superior 
— officers to whom the new organisation was entrusted carried out their 
work, than the fact that in four years they surmounted all these 
— * difficulties. and extorted from their bitterest enemies the admission 
- that the new department was a decided success. 
—— The annual reports of Divisional,Commissioners and Magistrates 
for the years 1865 and 1866 concur in representing (except in two 
or three districts) that the Police were far more efficient than they 
ever been before ; that crime was much better reported ; 
ere was less oppression of the people j that open and violent 
gainst person and property had largely diminished ; that 
zer number of offenders against the law were convicted ; 
jroportion of stolen property recovered had greatly 
E: pidly gaining the confidence of 
he numerous applications which 
ishmen [of new outposts, 
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and the strong protests with- which any attempts to remove a: Police 
station were met. ‘The main points ou which the new Police system 
had established its superiority cannot be better described than in the 
words of Mr. Montresor, the able and experienced Commissioner 
of the Burdwan Division, who thus wrote in 1867: * I have never 
ceased to think that the new Police, after the first two years of its 
organisation, is immeasurably superior to the old; the relations 
with its officers far more intimate and less slavish ; it has shewn 
much more steady and general comprehension of the laws and 
far more strict obedience to them ; and the manner in which its. 
cases are prepared are in respect of legal form 3ncomparably 
superior. lts officers generally have enforced the abandonment 
of torture and violence, and one of the best proofs of the good 
charaeter of the Constabulary is that the Judges of the High Court 
are steady in defending their honour and rarely comment on their 
want of skill.’ - Another Commissioner writes—-** I have made a 
point of making close enquiry from those conversant with the 
subject as to the working of the Poliee whenever I am on tour, 
and, the general impression is that. there has: been a vast improve- 
ment during the past two or three years.” ; 

In the short space of four years, amid incessant changes, all this- 
substantial progress had. been made, and there was every reason to- 
look forward hopefully to the future. All that the new department 
wanted and asked for was time and rest to enable them to make x. 
further advance. “It remains to be seen," wrote the Inspector- - 
General in 1866, “whether or not the reductions have been. 
carried too far ; but I would most earnestly deprecate any further 
changes for some time to come. The new system of Police has | 
been established in Bengal for the last three and a half years, but 
during the whole of that period there has been one succession of . 
changes,—not a member of the Force, from the highest grade to- 
the lowest, has ever been certain from day to day that he might 
not be either reduced or discharged. I do hope .the Force wil ~ 
now be allowed to acquire a feeling of permanency which it has — 
never hitherto enjoyed.” And again in the following year the 
Inspector-General writes—“ If then we have arrived at the above — — 
results during the last five years, it is only natural to eonclude that 
we only need time (and i£ I may be allowed to use a somewhat - 
loose expression) to be “let alone” to render the Police in the 
country as efficient as it is ever likely to be^" But the Police. 
Department was not to be “let alone.” The “system” with its | 
Inspector-General aud Deputy Inspector-General and depart- - 
mental organisation was still a thorn in the flesh of many a Bengal 
Civilian. At the very time Mr. Montresor and others were bearing - - 
cordial testimony to the steady progress and good character of the 
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order of things. The Commissioner of a Division adjoining Mr. 
Montresor’s we find writing thus—‘‘I cannot say that my appre- 
ciation of the present system of Police increases with my experi- 
ence* * think it involves financially a very great waste of 
money * * I positively do not know at this moment who is the 
Deputy Inspector-General who has jurisdiction. in my division. 
I have seen no instance or indication throughout the year of any 
useful action by this officer, whoever he may be. * * The work 
of the Inspectors has drifted into something very different, indeed, 
from what is contemplated and intended in the rules and orders on 
the subject. * * They (the Inspectors) now inspect stations 
comparatively seldom. I do not complain of this, for I believe 
their inspections to be, when they are made, as a rule, absolutely 
useless. They are now employed almost wholly in investigating 
crimes. Every crime of the least importance is taken out of the 
bands of the Sub-Inspector and inquired into by the Inspector. 
Of course, it is an advantaage to have a highly-paid and, presumably, 
more experienced officer to investigate the more serious crimes. 
But, on the other hand, the important office of Sub-Inspectoy is 
degraded and dwarfed sadly. The Sub-Iuspectors, though better 
paid than the old Darogahs, are certainly im every way wholly 
inferior to them, chiefly I think for the reason above given. 
Every important case being taken out of their hands, they lose 
- interest, zeal, and self-respect. I believe it would most decidedly 
benefit the administration if the grade of Inspectors were abolish- 
ed altogether, the money thereby saved being spent in improving 
the position of the Sub-Inspectors who, would then become 
Inspectors. The really valuable feature in the system is the 
well-paid Superintendent in each district. I sincerely wish we 
had an Assistant Superintendent of the same class in each sub- 
division. Preserving these officers, I confess that I should not 

be averse to see the Police, as a separate department, abolished." 
We have quoted these remarks at length as they afford a typical 
example of the class of objections which have frequently been 
- —— raised by biassed and unthinking persons against the new Police, 
- — and we propose to show, in a few words, how very unfounded such 
— objections are as applied to the Police system ; but before doing so, 
4t will perhaps be well to sketch very briefly the system under 

which Police work is supposed to be carried on. 

e fundamental basis of the whole Police system was, and is, 
there should be strict, minute, and incessant supervision in a 
y widening circle over every policeman, The Head Con- 
o watch the Constable; the Inspector, the Sub-Inspector ; 
uperintendent, the Inspector; the Deputy Inspector- 
itrict Superintendent ; and the Inspector-General 
Pol: ice e is placed in charge of a Sub- 
gu. "P r 
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Inspector, who bas under him one or two Head Constables and a 
certain number of Constables. The duty of the Sub-Inspector 
is to receive and record the first information of all offences occur- 
ing within his jurisdiction, to report all cognizable cases at once 
through the Inspector to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, and to 
take immediate steps for the investigation of such offences and 
for the apprehension of offenders. He bas also to keep up certain 
registers connected with crime,—register of escaped offenders and 
notorious bad characters, register of property stolen and recovered, 
register of fines imposed by Magistrates, which he has to collect. 
He records in a diary (copy of which is sent at the close of each 
day to the Inspector) a minute account of the doings of himself 
and his subordinates hour by hour, all miscellaneous reports of 
any interest which may reach him, the general state of the crops, 
weather, condition of the people, &c. &c., and all non-cognizable 
cases which may have been reported at his station. 

A circle of five or six stations, which in large districts having ~ 
sub-divisions is conterminate with the Magisterial sub-division, is 
placed in charge of an Inspector. He has his head-quarters at 
the sub-divisional head-quarters, and is or should be in close and 
daily communication with the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. He 
should, in fact, as regards Police matters in the sub-division, be the 
right hand of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, just as the District 
Superintendent is the right hand of the District Magistrate in 
Police affairs throughout the district. He receives the daily report 
from the Sub-Inspector in charge of stations ; he constantly visits 
the stations under him; he sees that the various registers are 
properly kept up, fines duly realised, accounts carefully kept ; 
he ascertains from the villagers what the Police have been about, 
whether there are any complaints of oppression, whether ready 
assistance is afforded to the people by the Thanna Police ; he assists - 
in the investigation of serious cases, and if necessary he can take a 
case out of the hands of his subordinate and irfvestigate it himself; —— 
this isa power, however, which should only be exercised in rare — 
cases. When at the head-quarters of his sub-division, the Inspector - E 
closely scrutinizes the station diaries; sees that men are properly 
apportioned to their different duties; he watches closely the . . 
progress and manner of investigation of each case as reported in ta 
the special diaries ; and he submits daily to the District Superin- 
tendent, after showing it to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, a brief __ 
abstract of all occurrences reported in his circle and any matters — — 
of general interest which have found entry in the station diaries. — 

Such was the system laid down by the founders of the new Poli 
Force : it was a scheme in consonance with all the best system 
Europe ; it had been already tried and had succeeded admi 
at least one Indian province; and there was no- 
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should not have succeeded in Bengal, had it only been given free 
scope and working room. But, as we showed in a former article, 
the new Police have never had an opportunity of putting the 
system fairly into practice. Before the new Force had been 
two years in existence, the administrative power of the In- 
spector-General and his deputies was withdrawn, and District 
Magistrates and Commissioners were told that the Police was 
entirely at their disposal; that the District Superintendent 
Was a mere assistant to the Magistrate, and bound implicitly to 
obey all his orders; and that Magistrates could administer their 
Police in whatever fashion seemed to them best. The result 
is that each Sub-Divisional Magistrate has gradually taken to 
working the Police according to his own notions. One thinks 
| Inspectors useless and sets them aside altogether ; another thinks 
that Inspectors should investigate every case, and orders them out 
= Accordingly on every possible opportunity ; a third employs his 
|. Inspector chiefly for the investigation of civil cases. There was no 
oecasion for Sir George Campbell to record, “that it is not for 
— Magistrates to assist the Police, but for the Police to assist the 
T Magistrates in every way, to obey their orders, carry out their” 
g views, and altogether recognise their positions to be that or 
assistants to the Magistrates for Police purposes.” And that 
— — these duties are not to be strictiy limited to the functions which 
~ the law requires of them, but that the Magistrate is to be held 
~ . fully entitled to employ the Police officers to take a census, mend 
- — ga road, or do anything else for which a trustworthy officer may 
M. ‘be usefully employed." All this had been fully recognised aud. 
= carried out long before Sir George took the reins. All that Police 
Sie dibus ever ventured to hint was that the Subordinate Police 
—— were so much employed on miscellaneous duties that the real Police 
work of the country was in danger of being altogether neglected ; 
— but their remonstrances were unheeded, while Commissioners 
— recorded their sentinrents in the fashion we have above quoted. 
B ce If the Inspectors never visited their stations, and if their visits; 
when they did visit them, were barren of results—if all their 

















eases were taken out of the hands of the Sub-Inspectors so that 
— they were losing all self-respect and interest in their work—it is 

very evident that the District Magistrate and the Commissioner 

himself failed in their duty, for it rested with them, under the 
Gc ament orders, to remedy so grave an error of administrations. 
e searched in vain through the records of the period. 
_ of any action on the part of either Commissioner or 
It will probably surpise our readers to learn that at - 
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Commissioner’s division 90 Sub-Inspectors, of whom 66 had served 
in the old Police! Dear old Darogah, the worthy Commissioner 
did not recognise thee then under thy new title! “ Mutato nomine 
de te fabula, narratur. 

The allusion to the Deputy Inspector-General is quite in keeping 
with the other remarks recorded by the Commissioner, a confession 
of complete ignorance of what that officer was doing, coupled 
with a bold assertion that he could be doing no good whatever. 
A similar confession might have been made with the same truth 
and quite as much to the point with reference to the Superintend- 
ing Engineers, the Deputy Inspector-Geueral of Hospitals, the 
Inspector of Schools, or the Inspector-General of Jails ; and any of 
these officers might have retorted with equal force that they were in 
complete ignorance of what use a Commissioner could possibly be. 

The whole of the Commissioner’s remarks afford a strikiug 
example of how easy it is for men to deceive themselves when 
writing under the influence of strong prejudice. 

We : suspect that matters were not quite so bad as the Commis- 
sioner represented, but such comments coming from men in 
high places tended strongly to keep alive the old feeling of class 
jealousy and prejudice, whicb,.if left alone, would have died out ; 
and the consequences of such a feeling were painfully manifest 
‘in the sudden outbursts every-now and then of violent, hasty, and 
injudicious proceedings which marked the action of Magistrates, = 
and sometimes of higher authorities, against Police officers. ‘Che 
Government records afford ample ev idence of what we have stated. - 
We quote the more prominent cases within our recollection which - 
have been specially brought to the notice of Government, and - 
in all of which the expenses incurred in defence of the Palos au. 
officers concerned were wholly or in part paid by Government. = Be 

lst.—A prostitute who had been arrested on a charge of theft, 
and afterwards released on bail by the Police, for want of sufficient - 
evidence, accused the Inspector of extortion. Fie was tried and 
honorably acquitted and his expenses paid-in full by Government, | f 

2nd.—A glaringly false charge of torture was brought against a $ 
Sub-Inspector of the District. He was, however, con 
mitted to the Sessious, and at once honorably acquitted, a portion . - 
of his expenses being paid by Government, 

3rd.—A Head Constable of the - District, ho had | à 
been chiefly instrumental in procuring the conviction of a gang. T 
of dacoits, was charged three months after the alleged occurrenc 
with having tortured the dacoits to extort a confession Th 
Deputy Magistrate before whom the charge was laid, after a 
of six months, convieted the Head Constable and sente; 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, The Sessions Judge 
‘the conviction, and ordered the Case to kes sen dE 
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bimself for trial. The Head Constable was unanimously acquitted 
by the Jury, and his expenses, amounting to Rs. 219, were 
paid by Government. The Deputy Magistrate who first tried 
this case was degraded, and ordered to refund a portion of the 
expenses incurred in the defence. 

4th.—An Inspector of the District, of long-standing and 
excellent character, was committed to the Sessions on a charge of 
coercion and gettiug up false evidence in a murder case which he 
had investigated. He was honorably acquitted, but the trial cost 
him Rs. 1,200, of which Rs. 675 were paid by Government. The 
Sessions Judge, in acquitting the Inspector, commented very 
severely on the conduct of the Magistrate who had committed 
him. 

-5th.—A Sub-Inspector of the —————District was committed to 
the High Court by an Officiating Calcutta Magistrate on an absurd- 
ly false charge of torturing a prisoner to extort confession. So 
palpably false was the eharge that the presiding Judge stopped the 
trial before the examination-in-chief of the complainant had been 
finished, and the Standing Counsel, who was prosecuting on behalf 
of Government, declared in open court that there was not a tittle.of 
evidence to support the charge, and that he could not understand 
upon what grounds the case had ever been committed. "The trial 
cost the Sub-Inspector Rs. 900, of which the Government allowed 

- him Rs. 500. . 

. In the Annual Report for 1867 we find the Inspector-General 
of Police briuging specially to notice one instance out of several, in 
which an Extra Assistant Superintendent was committed by a Joiut 
Magistrate to the Sessions, and there convicted and sentenced to 

|" imprisonment and fine, but released, on appeal, by the High Court. 
The case is thus described by the Inspector-General: “The Extra 
ES Assistant was tried before the Sessions Judge of Patna. He was 
defended by a Bagrister of the High Court, and the Joint Magis- 
trate appeared as'prosecutor aud as the principal witness against the 
Extra Assistant. The trial lasted for eight days. The Judge in a 
lengthened charge summed up very strongly against the prisoner.” 
. The Jury acquitted the Extra Assistant of the first or principal 
= charge, and found him guilty of the second and third. charges. 
— The Judge sentenced Nobokisto Ghose to one year's rigorous im- 
—  pïisonment, and to pay a fine of Rs. 100, - 
— — “The Extra Assistant appealed to the High Court, when two of 








xa the Judges, Messrs. Macpherson and Seton-Karr, after reviewing in 
- a lengthened judgment the whole proceedings, not only acquitted 
— the Assistant of every charge, and ordered his immediate release, 
= but commented very severely upon the action of all the parties 
— concerned in the prosecution. The Judges further added that 
there was not one tittle of evidence against him, that he ought 
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never even to have been called upon for his defence, and that 
he had full grounds for the action he had taken. 

“ Nobokisto Ghose was on the Sth January reinstated in his 
appointment, and the expenses ineurred in his defence have since: 
been returned to him by order of the Government. In the mean- 
time he had suffered nearly three months' rigorous imprisonment." 

“JT have been obliged," writes the Inspector-General, “ to 
remark upon the particulars of this prosecution somewhat at 
length; firstly, in order to show why the department has failed 
in Patna to obtain convictions for the serious crime of poisoning, 
which is well known to be prevalent there, whereas in Monghyr . 
and Bhaugulpore, as will be seen by former reports, aud in 
Loharduggga lately, its action was most successful; and 2ndly, 
because I feel that an honest and energetic officer, who has 
deserved well of the State; has been subjected, under the forms 
of law, to a most serious injustice.” ; 

In the Annual Report for 1868 we again find the Inspector- 
General writing: “ During the year there have been numerous 
harassing and unnecessary prosecutions of Police officers, which 
have ended in honourable acquittals. Such cases do much injury — 
to the Force, and cause employment in the Police to be looked 
upon as most precarious. ‘This prevents many respectable men — 
from joining, who would otherwise willingly join the Force. Only 
recently it was thought expedient to re-employ an old and trusted 
officer who had retired on pension. He was offered a post far — 
above that which he formerly held, but he declined accepting if, — 
unless his pension was secured to him whatever might happen. —— 
He evidently thought that in rejoining the Force he ran cond EN 
able risk of being convicted of an offence of which he was innocent  . 
and losing a pension which he had gained by long and meritorious — — 
service. ; 2 dade MES 

We could, if necessary, multiply examples showing the extra- 
ordinary mistrust; jealousy, and suspicion which marked the con- 
duct of many of the Magisterial authorities towards the Police; but 
we have said enough, we trust, to show that such feelings were very 
prevalent, and it is not surprising that under such circumstan 
all progress was much retarded, and sometimes altogether chec 
We now proceed to consider in what respects improvemen 
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of the new Force; on the contrary, our position is worse, for the 
villager has discovered that he is not bound by any law to support 
a chowkidar, and tbe chowkidar has discovered that neither the 
Magistrate nor the District Superintendent has the power either 
to compel him to serve, or to punish him for neglect of duty, except 
by dismissal, which, as he frequently gets no pay whatever, is no 
punishment at all. Before the introduction of the new Police the 
village chowkidar did get some remuneration ; if the villagers failed 
to pay him, he had only to put in a petition before the Magistrate, 
who deputed a burkundaz from the thanuah to go round with the 
ehowkidar to every house and collect his dues; and they were 
eollected, and often a good deal more. Other Magistrates, less trustful 
of the tender mercies of their burkundazes, issued standing orders 
that in the case of a chowkidar’s pay falling into arrears the leading 
villagers were to be arrested and sent into the Magistrate’s 
cutcherry where they danced attendance until the chowkidar 
reported that his claim was settled. Again, if a chowkidar was 
reported for absence or neglect of duty, a fine was summarily levied 
from him by order of the Magistrate. No sooner was the new 
Police introduced, however, than all these proceedings were dis- 
covered to be illegal, and ever since the Village Police has been 
growing daily more useless, if not more vicious. 

So far back as 1838, Mr. Halliday recorded in a famous Police 


 minute—* In vain we exalt and encourage, and discipline and 


centralise 8,000 men (the burkundaz Police), while we leave un- 


altered the organization of one huudred and seventy thousand 






who are essential as a connecting link with the rest of the system. 
But between them and the Police paid from the general 
revenue the chain of subordination is broken, and broken too 
precisely where the true interests of the Police require thorough 
continuity.” 

In 1854 Sir Barnes Peacock recorded—* The custom to main- 
tain watchmen seems to have existed from the earliest times in 
every village. I cannot think that it could ever have been intend- 
ed that the maintenance of that class of officers should fall into 


most parts of the Lower Provinces of Bengal 


by existing law be compelled to maintain Village 
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2nd.—“ That in Bengal a Village Police does exist, though 
hitherto ‘scarcely recognised by law and most inefficiently 
maintained.” 

3rd.—* That the only way by which it is possible to secure a 
proper maintenance of the Village Police is to provide an enact- 
ment whereby the Magistrate may be enabled to levy and collect 
from the village residents the fees and dues they now pay as 
remuneration for the Village Police they now appoint and enter- 
tain; and where maictained by the zemindar, to secure to the 
Village Police enjoyment of the land assigned to him." 1 

*'lhat in no ease can à. new cess or tax be levied from the 
landholders of Bengal for village purposes, but a law should be 
passed securing lands already assigned for the purpose, and render- 
ing obligatory the payment of the dues now provided." 

“The Police Commission of 1860 then ‘ urged that one of two 
alternatives must be adopted, viz., that either an enactment should 
be passed to give a real and vigorous effect to this principle, or 
else, that the existing watch, which is ineffectual for any public 
purpose, should be treated merely as private servants, and that the ~ 
State should look more strictly to the landholder for the punctual 
discharge of the duties already imposed by law.’” | 

In 1864 Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, when reporting upon the 
Police establishments of Bengal, earnestly called attention to the 
subject and strongly urged upon Government the advisability of 
resuscitating the fast decaying Village Police. He thus writes: 
“The most important subject for consideration and action is the 
present condition of the Village Police in the agricultural districts 
under the Government of Bengal. I think the fact of this ancient — 
institution having gradually diminished in efficiency since we 
obtained possession of the country can hardly be controverted until 
at the present time it stands upon the very verge of collapse, If — 
measures are promptly taken for a wholesome resuscitation of this 
body, I have no doubt they may yet be placed upon an efficient 
footing ; but prolonged delay may cause, as in parts of the 
Madras Presidency, all traces to fade away, and then it will be  - 
almost impossible to attempt revival" Upon the strong represen- - 
tation of Colonel Bruce, the Bengal Government called on Mr. 
Hobhouse, then Legislative Member for Bengal, to submit a report 
upon the best means of re-organising the Village Police. Mr.  .— 
Hobhouse submitted his report in 1864, together with a draft - 
Act, to improve the system of Village Police. The Act provided - 
that the appointment, removal, and payment of the Village Police 
should be vested iu the District Superintendent, subject to the 
general control of the District Magistrate. The monies necessary  - 
for the payment of the Village Police were to be collected fro 
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Government ; or in cases where the village community had by 
usage maintained their own chowkidar, the money was to be raised 
from any five headmen of the village selected by the Magistrate. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s measure had certainly the advantage of simpli- 
city, but it was opposed by a large majority of Commissioners and 
Magistrates, and fell through altogether. 

: It is worthy of remark that no two Commissioners give the same 
easons for opposing Mr. Hobhouse's Bill, and they all proposed 
. different remedies. 

In 1865 a Special Commissioner, Mr. McNeile, was appointed 
to enquire into, and report upon, the whole question of Village 
Police. In 1866 Mr. MeNeile submitted a most elaborate and 
exhaustive report on the subject. His proposals were :— 

ist.—To abolish entirely the present chowkidaree system which 

- he considered to be beyond improvement. 

2nd.—To substitute in its place a paid subordinate constabulary, 

' who were bound to be residents of the circles of villages in which 
they were employed. 

- Srd.—To sweep away the whole body of law which imposed 
on landholdeis the obligation of reporting crime to the Police 
and aiding in the arrest of criminals. 

4ith.—To pay the subordinate constabulary by a tax collected 
from the proprietors of sudder mahals; permission being given 
these latter to recover the amount as land rent from their under- 

— tenants, who in time would recover from those holding under them 

- — ^ down to the lowest step in the ladder. 
Mr. McNeile’s scheme also was strongly opposed by the great 
—majority of Civilians and by the Inspector-General of Police. 
* The village watch," wrote Colonel Pughe, ‘ has existed. in India 
from time immemorial. It is bound up with the feelings and 
customs of the people; it will be very difficult to substitute in 
its place a system which will equally secure their confidence. 
The ryots genérally look upon the chowkidar as one of their 
— —— own body, who is acquainted with all their affairs, in fact, as a 
— — friend and associate in whom they repose confidence. At the 
—  — same time he is regarded as the representative of official authority 
Eun the village, and as one whose duty it is to report crime and 
2 E. prehend criminals, ‘This system enables the Police to come 
ito close communication with the people, which scarcely any other 
n will enable them todo. It is admitted that one of the great 
ulties with which the Government in the country has to con- 

; the absence of the cordial co-operation of the people in the 

ration of the criminal law, and yet it is now proposed 
'the only connecting link which at present. exists be- 
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holders the obligation of reporting crime to the -Police and of 
aiding in the arrest of criminals; but I am strongly of opinion 
that the obligation of landholders to report crime and to aid in 
the arrest of criminals should never be curtailed or interfered 
with, unless it be to make it more stringent. Who has so many 
means of learning of the commission of crime as the landholder ? 
Who possesses more influence tban he does, as regards the pre- 
vention of crime and tracing of criminals? And yet he is to 
reap tbe advantages of holding property and give no assistance 
in keeping the peace !” 

Mr. McNeile admits * that there is a power established through- 
out the land with a far firmer root in the minds and habits of the 
people than the whole authority of the Government; this is the 
power of the landholders and their local agents, whose reign, 
silently acquiesced in, extends to every house in every village of | i 
the country ;" and yet, instead of utilising this power, he would 
dispense with it altogether! Why should we reject a sure 
means and positive influence because it is grudgingly given ? 
Why not adopt means that would make it the interest of lande 
holders to afford the aid which they are so capable of affording ? 

“In my opinion we should endeavour to improve rather than 
destroy this important institution. To do this we should keep 
as near as possible to the characteristics of the present village 
system, which is in accordance with the habits and prejudices of 
the people.” 

With this report the question appears to have been dropped, 
and in 1868 we find the Inspector-General of Police again report- 
ing that “with reference to the organisation of the Village — — 
Police, no advance has been made, and this vexed question —_ 
remains as far as ever from solution,” ie ee 

In 1869 a Commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs, — 
C. H. Campbell, R. Thompson, H. Bell, and Baboo Ishur Chun- — * 
der Ghosal, for the purpose of framing a Draft Bill for the reform — 
of the Village Police. The Commissioners submitted their report — 
with a Dratt Bill in June 1869, and in the following year this Bill, — 
with certain modifications, became Law under the title of Act VI. 
of 1870. The main provisions of the Bill are— | Ss ME 

The District Magistrate is empowered to appoint not less — — 
than three, and not more than five, persons to form a panchaget __ 
in any village containing more than 60 houses, and he is also 
authorised under certain conditions to make unions of villages. . 

The panchayet is to determine the number of chowkida 
to be employed in each village, provided there be two chowkid 
to every 150 houses, and one additional chowkidar for every « 
plete number of 100 houses over 180. = 

The panchayet is to fix the monthly salaries of the 
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provided that such salary is not to be less than Rs. 3, nor more 
than Rs. 6 per mensem. 

The panchayet is to raise in each village by a yearly assessment 
the amount required for the pay of chowkidars, the rate to be 
levied in each village being an assessment according to the circum- 
stances and the property to be protected of the persons liable to 
assessment, provided that not more than one rupee is to be assessed 
on any one person, and that all persons who in the opinion of the 
panchayet are too poor to pay half an anna a month are to be 
exempted altogether. 

The panchayet is to appoint one of their number to receive 
and collect the rate which is to be paid by equal monthly instal- 
ments. 

The chowkicar is to be appointed by the panchaget which has 
also power, with the sanction of the Magistrate, to dismiss the 
-= chowkidar. 

The Distriet Magistrate is authorised to fine or dismiss any 
chowkidar. The panchayet is obliged to exercise a general 
control over the chowkidar and every member of the panchayet; 
who becomes cognizant of the commission within the village of 
certain offences, is bound by law forthwith to cause the same 
to be reported by the chowkidar to the officer in charge of the 
Police station, and if the chowkidar fails to report, the member 
is bound to convey the report himself. 

The Bill then goes on to define the duties of chowkidars, which 
are pretty much the same as they have always been; aud 
here we may observe in passing that in the Draft Bill, and 
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Assistants for Police purposes, and that no proposal which aimed 
at divesting the Magistrate of his authority over the rural police, 
and transferring his authority to the Police Department, would 
be listened to." It is scarcely necessary to say that no such 
proposal had ever been made by the Inspector-General of Police. 

In April 1871, Act VI. was introduced experimentally into the 
following Districts: Patna, Bhaugulpore, Beerbhoom, Jessore, Raj- 
shahye, Dacca, Chittagong. Up to the end of 1873, except from 
one district, the reports received of the working of the Act have 
been most unsatisfactory. In Beerbhoom it was introduced into 
19 villages. Within the first year one of the members of a 
panchayet was convicted of embezzlement, and the further 
extension of the Act in this District was suspended by order of 
Government. The Commissioner reported that no improvement 
had taken place in regard to regularity of attendance at Police 
stations or punctuality of reports; that the chowkidars were the 
same individuals who held office under the old system ; that the’ 

Act was most unpopular with the people; and that the situation 
of the panchayet was most unwillingly aecepted. In Jessore- 
the introduction of the Act was postponed at the instance of the - 
Commissioner. In Bhaugulpore the Act was introduced into eight 
villages. The Commissioner reports it to be complicated and is 
opposed to its further extension, as it cannot be enforced without a 
panchayet, which it is very difficult to obtain as the people are most 
backward in education and intelligence. 

In Chittagong it wasintroduced into five unions. The Magis- 
trate reports that it cannot be considered a success ; that it is not 
suited to the district, if indeed it is suited to any Bengal District. - 

In Patna it was introduced experimentally into 26 villages, 
The result has been far from satisfactory, and both Magistrate and 
District Superintendent are altogether opposed to the further 
extension of the Act. Cars SE cm. 

The only district from which a favourable*report has been 
received of the working of the Act is Rajshahye where it has beem 
introduced into 3,176 villages. The Commissioner reports that 
the result has been very satisfactory, but the Inspector-General of 
Police writes—“ I cannot say that 1 was favourably impressed 
when marching through the district last cold season. I took the 
opportunity of seeing some of the panchayets and looking at 
their accounts. The chowkidars were quite of the old style; they 
all complain that they were kept in arrears and that they did not 
receive the pay which was entered in the accounts. In one case ar 
order had been received to attach the property of the panchag 
as the chowkidars were 12 months in arrears. The members, 
the exception of the man who kept the accounts, seemed 
or care little about the matter." | — d 
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The general opinion then seems to be that Act VI. of 1870 is 
impracticable, and the old question recurs—what is to be done? 
Por five and thirty years this question has been asked, and we 
seem to be as far as ever from the solution. All are agreed that the 
reform of the Village Police is a matter of paramount importance. 
All agree that the first and most important point is to secure a fixed 
salary and regularity in the payment of his dues to the village 
chowkidar. Almost all agree that the panchayet with the proverbial 
inefficiency of “ boards” will not work. The great majority, both of 
Magistrates and Police officers, agree that the total annihilation of 
the Village Police, and the substitution in their place of a subordi- 
nate constabulary, would be a fatal mistake. Let us consider 
whether out of the accumulated wisdom of so many counsellors we 
cannot evolve something to meet our requirements. ‘The difficult 
point appears to be to secure for the chowkidar regular pay and 
efficient supervision, and at the same time to preserve his distinctive 
character as a village servant. The remedy we would venture to 
- suggest is simple and but a modification of that proposed in 1865 
"by the Inspector-General of Police, Abolish the panchayct as an 
executive body, but retain it as a consultative and deliberative 
power in the village community. Let the panchayet fix the rate of 
assessment in each village or cluster of villages, and give them 
a voice in the election of the chowkidar; but let them have 
nothing to do with the chowkidar in an executive capacity. 
-The executive supervision of the chowkidar we would entrust to 
a Village Inspector, selected from the residents of the village 
circle. To each small circle of villages we would appoint an 
Inspector whose principal duty would be to collect monthly or 
= quarterly the pay of the chowkidars and distribute it at the 
Police stations. We would give the Inspector honorary rank, 
but no Police powers, or at the most very limited powers, to 
—— be exercised only ir cases of great emergency. We would not ask 
- . him ordinarily to do any Police work, except receive daily 
P £ - . - 
— — reports of occurrences from the chowkidar of his circle and 
— forward them on to the Police station, and to enquire into any 
complaints made by the villagers against their chowkidar. A small 
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r these Inspectors, who would thus become, what we so much 
equire, a connecting link between the Village Police and the Go- 

vernment Police. ‘Their honorary position would; we believe, cause 
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tuni of gaining information as would render them valuable allies 
to the ^olice in the investigation of cases. The District 
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ment of any chowkidar, and also full power to fine and dismiss. 
Nothing could be more absurd than to give the District Magistrate 
and to a dozen other young Magistrates under him, power to 
dismiss the village chowkidars, and at the same time to withdraw 
all power over the Village Police from the District Superintendent. 

The power of summoning defaulters and distraining property for 
the arrears of pay should of course rest with the Magistrate. 
What we in fact want is, that Magistrates and Superintendents of 
Police should have power to do now legally what they did before 
illegally. We are not of those who hold that every village 
chowkidar is a depraved scoundrel, a thief, and a robber by nature 
and by profession. In olden days no doubt the chowkidar was, as 
the only means of self-protection, selected from the robber class; but 
the modern chowkidar of Bengal is a very different animal from 
his ancient prototype. Although he is often a great blackguard 
still, it is more owing to our own mismanagement of him than 
to any hereditary love for free-booting. As a mass they are at 
present unorganised, unpaid, and utterly without supervision, 
but there are among them many good and useful men who only 
require to be stimulated into ‘activity under some organised 
system to be converted into a very serviceable publie body. The 
dry bones are there—they only want to be called into life. 

II. Training Schools.— One of the greatest difficulties every 
District Superintendent of Police has had to contend against is 
the want of trained and educated men to supply vacancies as they 
occur in the establishment. When the new Police system was 
first introduced, a strong reserve was kept up at the head-quarters 
of each district, and a school established in which officers and 
men received careful instruction before they were sent to a Police 
station. But the new Force had been barely three years in — 
existeuce before the reserves were largely cut down, and in the . 
general reductions which took place consequent on the financial 
crisis of 1869, these reserves were, we may say, swept away alto- 
gether. The consequence is a painful want of elasticity throughout 
the whole Force. The few officers and men who now constitute 
a nominal reserve barely suffice to supply the daily demands for 
escorts and sick reliefs. The Government orders of 1869 having 
directed that all reductions were to be carried out which would 
not render the Police “absolutely inefficient,” - the Police stations - 
are all working with a minimum Force. There is never a spare 
man left either to learn or to instruct. When a vacancy occurs  — — 
in the grade of Head Constable, or Sub-Inspector, the first decent — s 
candidate that offers himself is accepted and sent to a thannah Lo EE 
blunder on the best way he can until experience has Ma him 
his work. Is it remarkable that under such a e ‘8 
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render them liable to heavy punishments ; or is it matter of surprise 
that with such risks before them respectable men shrink from 
seeking employment in the Police Department? All this has been 
strongly represented again and again to Government, but nothing 
has yet been done to improve matters. 

Eight years ago the Inspector-General submitted a proposal 
for the establishment of High schools in different parts of Bengal 
fer the systematic training and instruction of the Police Force. 
The scheme was warmly supported by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, and subsequently by Sir W. Grey ; but 
after a delay of nearly three years the Government of India refused 
to sanction the scheme, chiefly on the ground of its cost. The 
Inspector-General was then directed to submit a modified scheme, 
which he did towards the end of 1868. "This scheme was sanction- 
ed by Government in 1869; but owing to the financial pressure 
which just then occurred it was never carried out. In his Annual 
Report for 1870, the Inspector-General of Police again earnestly 

: called attention to this important subject, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor replied that “the remarks of the Inspector-General 
on the necessity of some further instruction being given to the 
officers of the Force are worthy of consideration, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be glad to receive the further propositions of Colonel 

— Pughe.” The Inspector-General of Police accordingly proposed 

| that in those districts, where the want of a reserve was most 
= severely felt, the District Superintendent should be permitted to 

- — entertain two or three extra head constables on probation, paying 

_ them from such savings as he might effect from year to year in 

the budget grant for his district, and training them gradually to 
^. occupy higher posts. Colonel Pughe added that he had wished to 
|.  gpropose a much more elaborate scheme, but that he could not see 

- his way to making a sufficient reduction to meet the expense. 

The Lieutenant-Gowernor's reply to this proposal provokes a smile. 

—  *Only one-third f the whole Force," writes Sir G. Campbell, 

“can read and write. This is a state of things very detrimental 

_ to efficiency, and it is difficult to see that the Inspector-General's 

jroposal to entertain extra head constables on probation would 
much improve matters, The Lieutenant-Governor wishes to know 
yhat is done in the way of schooling the men at present. 

Calcutta Police the men are taught their drill lessons 

| book, which they sing or recite, and he thinks the 
nerally might be taught the simplest Bengalee or Hindi 
this manner. The whole subject should be specially 

- old story, more reports called for on a subject 

orted upon every year for the last ten years, 
the. mark!) that policemen might be 
o al present arms. 
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We sincerely trust that this important subject will not be 
allowed to drop. If sufficient funds cannot be spared for the estab- 
lishment of regular schools, there can be no better alternative 
course than to allow each District Superintendent to spend what 
little he can save out of his annual budget in educating one or 
two spare officers and constables. In every district there is, as 
a rule, at the end of the year, some small saving under fluctuating 
charges; so many men have been away sick on half-pay—a little 
money has been saved under the head of contingencies, travelling 
allowance, stationery, or postage. ‘These in the aggregate amount 
to a considerable sum, which at present represents, as far as Police 
interests are concerned, an unknown quantity, and at the end of 
each financial year is swept back into the Government coffers. 
Much might be made out of this if properly utilised. 

Much has been said and written about a want of detective 
ability in the Force. This, no doubt, is a point in which consider- 
able improvement can be effected, although we are by no means 
prepared toadmit that the detective power of the Force is one whit 
aveaker now than it was fifteen yearsago ; on the contrary, there 
is much to show thatit has improved. Those who talk so glibly 
about the detective ability of the, old darogah, forget the means 
which he constantly, and as a matter of course, adopted for 
discovering crime. Did a heavy burglary or theft occur about . 
which an unusual stir was made, the darogah thought nothing 
of arresting every budmash for miles round, and he kept 
them in confinement for weeks together until some one confessed. 
He had no hesitation in searching every house indiscriminately in 
a whole village for stolen property. He had not the slightest com- 
punction in tying up and publicly flogging a village chowkidar 
or a reported bad character if they could not, or would not . 
give him a clue. In short his detective ability consisted chiefly 
in his power of extorting a confession ; but all these royal roads 
to detection are now closed. The modern poliéeman dares not, 
except at a tremendous risk, resort to any of these practices, and _ 
if he does not make so many wonderful discoveries as his prede- 
cessor, it is not that he is less intelligent, but because he is forced : 
to be more scrupulous. A true detective, some one has said, 
cannot be made; he is born. The quick observation, the rapid be 
inference, the instinctive arriving at a right conclusion, are faculties — — 
strongly inherent in only a few men ; but careful training wil - 
do much to develop these faculties, and with proper schools the 
intellectual capacity of the Force generally will also be raised, — . 

III.— Protection from false charges. There is nothing, pe 
haps, which has militated more powerfully against the prog 
of the new Police system than the constant risk wh: 
grades run of having false charges brought aga nst t 
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There is nothing so much as this which prevents good and 
respectable men from seeking employment in the Police Depart- 
ment. No man of education and respectable position will take 
a Police appointment until he has exhausted his chances of 
getting employment in every other department under Govern- 
ment ; nor is this surprising when we come to consider how many 
excellent Police ofticers have been and are even now annually 
put upon their trial upon utterly false and frivolous charges. 
A policeman above all other men should have protection afforded 
him from false and vexatious charges. In a country where 
false charges are the rule, and perjured witnesses can be obtained at 
a moment's notice for a few annas, the policeman is ever walking 
on the brink of a precipice. In the performance of his duties 
he must often make himself obnoxious to his fellows. He never 
can please all parties ; constantly surrounded as he is by powerful 
and unscrupulous enemies, nothing but the most vigilant discri- 
mination and eare on the part of the superior authorities can 
save him from utter ruin. 

It may be said that the Police officer does not run greater risk- 
than any other person; but this is a mistake. The mass of the 
_ people are protected in a great measure from the false charges 

which are brought in hundreds every day by the Station Police 
officer, who generally makes the local investigation and exposes 
the falsity of the charges; but he cannot protect himself. 
He is generally put on his trial without any local investigation 
and with every thing against him, especially if he be tried by 
an inexperienced Assistant or Deputy Magistrate. 

In England, although it is the fashion to chaff and Jaugh at 
the * Bobby," there is at bottom a strong current of sound 
admiration for that useful functionary, and such a thing as a 
false charge.against an English policeman is almost unknown. 

— In India a Police officer has ever to steer between Scylla and 
_Gharybdis. If hé too readily disbelieves a story, the Magis- 
trate or the District Superintendent may suspect him of having 
. been bought over; if on the other hand he sends up a case which 
_ primá facie has all appearance of truth, but which breaks down 
on trial, he is accused of rashness and want of judgment. In 
und the policeman receives the hearty co-operation and 
ace of the whole community iu tracing out crime. In 
s just as likely as not that à whole village will combine 
a crime and thwart the police officer, and woe to him 
temper, if he says a hasty word, or lifts his little 
è charge is forthwith trumped up against him. 
an experience, of course, know all this, and at the 

the policeman has comparatively little to 

er is in the sub-division withiyoung inexper- 
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enced English youths, fresh from school, or the more prejudiced 
Deputy Magistrate who remembers only what the policeman 
was by repute twenty years ago, and judges accordingly. Well 
might the able Commissioner of Burdwan record in a recent 
official report: “ When a man asks me to help him to obtain a 
police appointment, I invariably caution him that the “ path of 
duty leads but to the jail, and 1 regret to think to how many 
once-promising police officers that I have known, the jail has been 
the goal of their ambition. I do not know any position more 
difficult or more dangerous than that of a Police Sub-Inspector 
investigating a case," We would earnestly urge that, as a general 
rule, no Police officer should ever be put on his trial without a 
thorough local investigation being first made on the spot, either 
by some superior officer of the department or by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate. To pay a man, who has been unjustly put 
on his trial, the expenses of his defence is no doubt a very proper 
thing ; but it can never compensate for the =< d the worry, 
and the disgrace to which the man has been put policeman 
ence put into the dock, however unjustly, is branded for life. He 
never gets over it. 

The law, it may be said, provides a heavy punishment for the 
bringing of false charges, but Indian readers need not be told 
what a troublesome business it is to bring home a false charge 
to.the real instigator. You may, perhaps, get at the wretched 
factotum, but the wealthy zemindar or respectable Brahmin who 
secretly pulled the wire escapes. In any case prevention is far 
better than cure, and any measure which will check false prose- 
cutions in their incipient stage is worth all subsequent remedies 
put together. 

1V. Improved position and better prospects for Subdrdigadi 
Police Officers.—ln every other department a field-is open to — . 
men of energy and ambition. A good Head Clerk or a Sherista- 
dar in aJ udge' s or Magistrate's office may rise to be a Moonsiff ; 

a Subordinate Judge, a Deputy Magistrate ; a subordinate in e 
the D.P.W. may rise to be an Executive Eengineer ; EE Bub. x 
Inspector of Schools has the prospect of some day becoming ec 
a Professor; but a Poiice Sub-Inspector has reached his goal - 
when he becomes an Inspector An immense impetus, we 
believe, would be given to the progress of Police reform, if it were DM 
once understood that higher appointments, such as Deputy 
Magistracies, or Assistant Superintendentships were open to 
subordinate officers who qualified themselves. There can be no 
better training for a Deputy Magistrate than the work of a Poli 
Inspector. Certainly an infinitely better training than teachir 
him a smattering of Algebra, or a superficial knowledge of 
ing. We have never been able to understand Why Govi 
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has always been so reluctant to adopt such an obvious means 
of raising the whole tone and status of the Police Force. 

With the chances open to them of rising to high positions and 
fair protection from false and vexatious prosecutions, men of good 
family and education would, we believe, eagerly come forward 
for Police appointments, and the Department would become as 
popular as it is now unpopular. 

Much might be said on this subject, but we have already exceeded 
the limits of a Review article, and we must hasten to a close. 

Let us, in conclusion, contrast for a moment the system of 
Police as contemplated by Act V. and that which is practically 
carried out in its place. 

The cardinal principle of Act V. is a separate departmental 
organisation; officers and men carefully trained, minutely supervised, 
al working together and devoting their whole time and energy 
to ene particular object—the prevention and detection of crime. 
It was a system forced upon a reluctant autocracy by the exigencies 
of the times and the necessities of a more advanced civilisation. 
As we progress tbe more complex our machinery necessarily 
becomes. We are forced to sub-divide our labour; we are com- 
pelled in India, as in every other part of the world, to create 
separate Departments of Public Works, Jails, Police. Putting aside 
political eonsiderations, the experience of all ages and of all nations 
teaches us that no system can be sound which does not recognise 
a division of labour. * But," says the Civilian Magistrate- 
Collector, “ the political consideration is of paramount importance. 
I must have everything under my thumb, or I would lose my 
position and influence in the district. The natives look upon me 

~ as the representative of Government; they call me their ma 
bap. They cannot undersand separate departments.” ‘To this 
we reply, that whatever the native has-been in the olden time, 
he is now a very different animal. He cares just about as much 
: for the Magistrate-Collector of his district as he does for the 
— King of Ashantee land. We have long since:(at least in Bengal) 
destroyed that old illusion about ma bap. We have given the 
— Indian ryot too many Sub-Divisional Magistrates with full powers, 
— — and Small Cause Courts, and Moonsiff's Cutcheries, and Sessions 
Judges, and Privy Councils. We were present not many months 
Ma. aS NENNT ^ e 5 
- sirce when a wretched old woman of the poorest class came from 
— a distant village and presented an appeal to the District Magistrate 
eod Án decision of a Deputy Magistrate. The case was a very 
= clear one, and the District Magistrate good-naturedly suggested 









~ that, perhaps, it was scarcely worth while appealing. But said 
_ the dame you must hear my appeal. Suppose I give it against you, 


1 . said the Magistrate.—Then I will go to the Sessions Judge. And 
if the Sessions Jud goes. against you ?—' Then I will go to the 
dpi coeur * : 
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High Court. And if the High Court rejec tyour appeal ?—Then I 
shall go to the Privy Council, said the old lady, and she walked 
out triumphant. 

With all respect for Sir G. Campbell's abilities and qualifications, 
we cannot but consider that his whole policy was a retrograde 
one. Men of far higher intellectual calibre have, after mature 
consideration, resolved upon making the Police a separate depart- 
ment; while they recognised the importance of having one 
set of competent officers to devote their whole time and attention 
to Police affairs, they at the same time provided that the District 
Magistrate should be distinctly recognised as the Political head of 
his district ; but they wisely placed certain restrictions upon his 
powers of interference. ‘They put him very much in the position 
of a General of Division towards troops under his command. They 
said you can allot your men, inspect them, report on their efficiency 
or their faults. Call them out in case of emergency, and issue in 
an administrative capacity such General Orders as you may deem 
necessary ; but do not interfere with the internal economy and the 
erdinary every-day duties of the regiments under you—that is the 
business of the Commanding Officer. Sir G. Campbell has reversed 
all this. He has said virtually to the District Magistrate, the 
District Superintendent of Police is not fit to be trusted, you must 
look after him. The Civil Surgeon cannot manage his jail without 
your supervision. The Executive Engineer cannot be trusted ; you 
must check his estimates and report upon His schemes. ‘The 
Educational officer knows nothing of his work, you must report 
on his reports. The consequence is an enormous waste of time 
and power. In the vain attempt to exercise supervision over all, 
the District Magistrate exercises effective supervision over none. 
His time and energy, instead of being spent on executive 
or judicial work with which he is familiar, is expended 
in collating and studying the reports of other men, aidin writing 
voluminous minutes upon every imaginable subject—Sanitation, 
Jails, Municipality, Police, Education, &e. What is the use of a 
District Magistrate doing over again what has already been done 
by competent men ? What can be moreridiculous, for instance, than 
to ask a District Magistrate to examine and certify to the sound 
bodily condition of a batch of prisoners who hagpalzeady been 






examined by the Civil Surgeon? . | -— 

In the futile attempt to concentrate in the hands of one man 
the functions of many, we are gradually converting our Com- | 
missioners into sham Lieutenant-Governors, our District Magis- __ 
trates into petty Commissioners, and our Sub-divisional Magistrates 


into District Magistrates of a very inferior calibre. A few years — 
hence, and under increasing pressure, we shall be compelled to 


sub-divide still further ; until in the end, after an enprmoDaexpe 
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diture of money and waste of time, we shall discover that we have 
abandoned the teachings of history and the first principle of 
political science only to follow an ignis fatuus. 

The mischief of Sir G. Campbell’s principle is still more 
apparent when we apply it to the numerous sub-divisions of a 
district. It is nothing unusual to find a young Assistant Magis- 
trate of two or three years’ standing in charge of a sub-division. He 
can barely talk the language; he is completely ignorant of the 
customs, habits, prejudices, and feelings of the people; he has 
had no experience of the world; his judgment is totally 
unformed ; in England he would, probably, be still at school. Yet 
we give him judicial and executive powers, which in any other 
country in the world would be given only to men of mature age, 
and after a loug course of careful training ; and we gravely ask his 
opinion upon subjects which have puzzled the critical acumen of 
a Mayne and the gigantic intellect of a Stephen. The theory is 
that the District Magistrate should exercise a close supervision 
over all his subordinate Magistrates, both in their judicial and execu- 
tive capacity. Practically, the District Magistrate can exerciss 
no authority whatever in his judicial capacity over his subor- 
dinate Magistrates, if they have full magisterial powers—and this 
almost every young Assistant has after he has been a couple of years 
in the country. Executively, except at head-quarters, his influence 
is very small. What little power he can exercise he is very reluc- 
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Tc A RUPEE | resuscitating Assamese,' elevating the District Magistrate, 

. subduing the Sessions Judge and High Court, creating repre- 

 ryots, establishing model Sub-Deputies, has only 

ve Min planting in each district several “ vivisectors : 
, We have no wish to quarrel with the theory 









intains that the Magistrate must be the Political 
of his district; but wé protest with all our might against 
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a policy which, instead of concentrating the power and respon- 
sibility of guiding and ruling the Police in the hands of one set 
of men, fritters it away among half-a-dozen young and inexperi- 
enced Assistant Magistrate is half-edueated Deputies scattered all 
over a district. Above all, we protest most strongly against the 
illegal exercise of a power which in defiance of the law withdraws 
from Police officers the powers with which they were duly 
invested by that law. No worse example could have been sef 
to the millions under our rule than the deliberate and open 
infraction of an Imperial Law by the head of the Bengal 
Government. 





ART. IX.—EARLY MAHOMEDAN BENGAL. 


By E. Vesey WESTMACOTT, BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE; B.A., 
Oxon; MEMBER AS. Soc., BENGAL; R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
I— Contributions to the Geography and History of Bengal, 
Muhammadan period, A.D. 1203 to 1538. By H. Blochmann, 
M.A., Calcutta Madrasah. Rouse, Calcutta. 1873. 


ll.—4n Easy Introduction to the History and Geography of 
Bengal. For the Junior classes of Schools. By E. Lethbridge, 
M.A, late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford ; Officiating Prin- 
cipal of Krishnagar College, Bengal. Thacker, Spink & Co. 
Calcutta, 1874. 

Il1.— The History of Bengal from the first Mahomedan Invasion 
until the virtual Conquest of the country by the English, A.D. 
1757. By Charles Stewart, Esq., M.A.&, late Major on the 
Bengal Establishment, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
Honourable Bast India Company's College, Herts. Black, 
Parry, & Co. London, 1813. 


IV.—The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, illustrated 
by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By 
Edward Thomas, late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil 
- Service; Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal, London, 
Pa and Paris. ‘Triibner & Co., London, 1871. é 
| V.—The Initidle Coinage of Bengal, under the early Muhamma- 
—. . dan conquerors. Part ll. Embracing the preliminary period 
ue between A.H. 614-634 (A.D. 1217-1236-7.) By Edward. 
2l. Thomas, F.R.S. Triibner & Co. London, 1873. 
Tono frequent ang so important have been the additions made 
ww) of late years to the history of Bengal, that it had become 
necessary, as it were, ite the books up.to date, and to show 
optically what is now known on the subject. We are, therefore, 
pared to welcome such works as that r tly put forth by - 
ssor Blochmann, under the modest title Contributions to 
Geography and History of. engal.” The work, However, is 
mere compilation of theYabours of others ; for, with the 
iof Mr. Edward Thomas, no one has contributed more 
years past, to our knowledge of the arch:ology of © 
an Professor Blochmann Ifimself, by editing and trans- 
en Akbaree, and otherwise introducing English 
ges of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of- 
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Bengal, to the works of Arabic and Persian writers, and, still more, 
by “decyphering the legends on coins and mural inscriptions, 
collected from various parts of the Province. 

What Professor Blochmann has done for the scholar, Mr. Leth- 
bridge has done for the general reader ; for many more advanced 
students than will be found in the junior classes of schools, for 
whom he professes to write, will be glad to possess his book. 
Writing in a popular style, omitting arguments and references, and 
stating "conclusions only, Mr. Lethbridge gives a systematic account 
of the present state of our knowledge of the history of Bengal, 
by means of a collation of the most recent lights on the subject — 
notably, for the earlier period now under review, the publications 
of Professor Blochmann and Mr. Thomas. 

Hitherto the only accessible work on the history of.this province 
has been that of Major Stewart, founded partly upon the work of 
Firishtah, which he kuew both in the original and in Colonel 
Dow’s translation, partly on the works of Minhaj-oos-Siraj, Zia-ool- 
Baranee, and other early historians, but mainly upon the Avyaz- 
oos-Salateen, composed at Maldab, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the old Mahomedan capitals of Poroowa, Gour, “Tanda, 
Ekdala, and Debkot, in 1787-88 A.D. by fiolam Hosen of 
Zaidpoor, for Mr. George Udny, who was for many years the East 
Indian Company's Commercial Resideut at Maldah. Professor 
Blochmann says of Gholam Hosen, 

* From a comparison of his work with that by Firishtah, it is 
“evident that for the early portion he has used books which are 
“likewise unknown at present, and it is unfortunate that his 
“preface gives no information on this point. ~ His additional 
“source, it is true, cannot have been a work of considerable size ; 
“yet he gives valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are 
* often confirmed by collateral evidence." 

A comparison of the Riyaz-oos-Salateen with the sketch 
Mahomedan Bengal given by Doctor Buchandns in his account o 
the district of Dinagepoor, * will show pretty clearly that both 
were drawn, from the same souree, and that source, Doctor 
Buchanan says, was a manuscript which he found at Poroowa. 
Of late g ears I*have searched in vain for this most valuable 
document; it has been described to me as a kind of cotem- - 
poraneous burial register and ‘record, kept up. at the shrines 
of Poroowa, from the days of the saint Shekh Noor-ood-deen Noche 
Kootoob Alam, who died there in 1447 A.D, if not from an sS 
earlier date ; and the guardians of the shrine say, that some years — — 
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back if was given up to a Collector of Poorneah, who had sent 
for it, and that it was never returned, I could not ascertain 
the name of this Collector who has deprived the world of what 
is probably of great value. 

Since the days of Major Stewart a vast amount of additional 
knowledge of the history of Mahomedan Bengal has been con- 
tributed by Mr. Edward Thomas, from his study of coins and 
médals, especially in two papers on the Initial Coinage of Bengal, 
the first of which appeared in this country, reprinted from the 
papers of the Royal Asiatic Society in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1867, and has, moreover, been 
worked up by Mr. Thomas in his last edition of the ** Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” The second part was published 
in 1873. The bulk of the coins discussed formed part of a hoard 
of 13,500 silver coins, ranging from the end of the thirteenth 
to the end of the fourteenth century of our era, discovered in 1863 
in Cooch Behar, near the capital of the old kingdom of Komota 
which we know to have been in existence about 1500 A.D. 
Another most valuable contribution is being made in Professor 
Dowson’s editiow of Sir Henry Elliots Index to the Historians 
of Mahomedan India, amplified with copious extracts and trans- 
lations from their works, 

Up to the year 658 A.H.* we have the writings of Minhaj- 
oos-Siraj, author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiv?. For upwards of thirty 
“years this writer took an active part in politics, and in 641 A.H. 
paid a visit to the viceregal court at Lokhnoutee, or Gour, 
so that he writes much of men with whom he had talked, 
and of matters whieh had come under his own observation. 

From the close of the work of Minhaj we have only the 
far less trustworthy authority of Zia-ood-deen  Baranee, who 
wrote the Z'avikh-i-Firoz-Shohee ninety-five years later, and 

“carefully excluded from his work all that had been written in 
the Tubakat-i-Nasiree. Translations of parts of bis work by Major 
Fuller, and by Messrs. WHalley and Colvin, of the Civil Service, 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869, 

— 1870, and 1871. The inaccuracy of this writer" has been pointed 


~ Out by Mr. Thomas.t | Pood # 2 
=-  — Far more valuable information is derived from the" notes of 


= the African Traveller, Ibn Batuta, of Tangiers, who was at 
— Delhi from 734 to 743 A.H., and being sent by Mahomed bin 
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Bengal when Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak was in revolt, 750 A.H.* 
He described what he saw, and also gave an account of the imme- 
diately preceding dynastic changes. 

Of later writers we have Abd-ool-Kadir Malook Shah 
Badaonee, who wrote in the time of Akbar, and died in 1004 
A.H.+ Professor Blochmann gives an account of him at page 107 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869. 

Also Nizam-ood-deen Ahmad, a friend of Badaonee, wrote 
in 1590 A.D. an account of the Bengal kings from 1838 to 1538 ; 
and Firishtah, a later writer still, has a chapter on Bengal. 

Written history has received sometimes amplification, some- 
times corroboration, and sometimes correction, from the testimony 
of coins and mural inscriptions ; and it is this testimony which Mr, 
Thomas and Professor Blochmaun have laid before the English 
reader. 

The information to be derived from a coin consists generally 
of the date of its issue, the mint-town, or place of its issue, 
and the authority by which it is issued. From this last point we 
learn whether the ruler of Bengal for the time being struck his 
own coins as an independent sovereign, or issued them only in the 
name of the Delhi Emperor, whose supremacy he acknowledged, 
and in at least one instance we find proof of recognition of the Ben- 
gal Kingdom by the Khalif at Baghdad. From the name of the 
mint-town, we learn the residences of the rulers at different periods, 
which have often political significance, and clear up apparent con- 
fusion of dates by showing that at the same time different persons 
were reigning and issuing coins, but in different parts of Bengal. 

The mint-towns hitherto known are, 

1st.—Lakhnoutee, or Gour ; 

2nd.—Firozabad, or Poroowa, near Maldah ; 

8rd.—Satgaon in the Hooghly District ; ; 

4th.—Shahr-i-Nau, or the New City, the Cernove of Portuguese 
travellers, on the Ganges, but not otherwise idertified ; 

5th —Ghayaspoor, which General. Cunningham identifies with 
a place of that name, a mile or so N. W. of Maldah ; 

6th.—Sonargaon, near Dacca ; ors 

7th.—Muazzamabad, identified by Professor Blochmann§ with a 
tract between the Brahmapootra and the Lokhiya, in Sarkar So- 
nargaon ; $ g? 





* 1350 A.D. See page 23, Thomas . f Page 151, Thomas’ Chronicles of _ 
Chronicles of Pathan Kings; page 28, Pathan Kings; page 5, Blochmanns 
Journ As. Soc. Bengal, 1867. Contributions. ? 
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Sth,—Fathabad, near Furreedpoor ; * 

9/h.—Khalifatabad, near Bagherhat, in Jessore; f a mint of 
Nosrot Sbah ; 

10ti.—Hosenabad, a mint of Hosen Shah, which I think may 
be an uninhabited village site of that name, twelve miles E.S.E. 
of old Maldah, between the Taugon and the Poornabhoba. 

The information derived from mural inscriptions is equally 
valuable and of a more varied character. ‘The more ancient inscrip- 
tions are carved in relief, in the Arabie character called Tooghra, 
on slabs of a stone somewhat resembling a black slate, which 
is often called chlorite, but which I believe to be basalt ; later ones 
are in the rounder character, rather Persian than Arabic, called 
Nastalik, and are very often on a stone of a much coarser descrip- 
tion, which does not resist the weather like the stone of close texture, 
so that I have found an Arabic inscription four hundred years old, 
in perfect preservation, close to a Persian one, a quarter its age, 
which had almost disappeared, owing to the wear of wind and 
weather. These stones are sometimes found still on the east front 
of the mosque or tomb for which they were originally carved, but 
Oftener let as an ornament into the front of a later building, or 
preserved by some pious Mahomedan at the grave of a saint or 
of a revered ancestor, the slab being still an object of veneration tothe 
people, though all trace of its original situation has long. been 
lost. I have very rarely in the Mahomedan districts of Maldah 
and Dinagepore found an inscribed slab wilfully damaged. Indeed 
I remember only one instance; the inscription was of the 
reign of Hosen Shah and was set up on a newly-built mosque 
within the last half dozen years ; it was greatly injured, and 
this I was told was because the children of the village had been 
in the habit of using it for a plaything. 

I will describe some of the situations in which stones bearing 
-Tooghra inscriptigns are found. * 

Some three miles to the south-west of English Bazar, or 
New Maldah, iu the middle of bamboo jungle, is a» fine mosque, 
 iheroof supported on massivé. granite columns, encrusted with 
carved bricks, and bearing over the doorway an inscription 
-recording its erection in the year of the Hijra 941, in the reign 


= of Mahmood Shah, the last King of Beugal A hundred yards 


P —- 


to the eastward some ruined brickwork marks the site of what 


the villagers calla * Mombor," (Imambara, or Mimbar?) and 
= north of that a deep gateway, lined with hewn stone, leads into 








what was probably once a courtyard, sixty yards wide. At 
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the other side of the court a second gateway, ten feet deep, 
leads into an inner court, a hundred feet each way, in the mid- 
dle of which a building, once apparently surmounted by a 
dome, contains the tomb of the saint Akhee-Siraj-ood-deen. 
Outside the door are laid three inscriptions, one a text of 
the Koran, said to have come from the ruined * Mombor," 
and the other two the inscriptions dated 916 given by Professor 
Blochmann as Nos. 28 and 29 at page 86, and there stated to 
have come from Gour. As a matter of fact, the shrine is 
outside the northern boundary of Gour. 

Inscription No. 27, recording the building of a Jami Musjid 
or congregational mosque, is not on a mosque but on thej west 
front of a small tomb close to the police station at old Maldab, 
and inside the tomb I found preserved a detached slab, recording 
the building of a mosque in the reign of the earlier Mahmood 
Shah, father of Barbok Shab, in the year of the Hijra 859. Near 
this, let, upside down, into a ruined wall inside the Katray—an 
enclosure which Doctor Buchanan says was a Sarai, but which, 
from its great strength, I believe to have been originally a fort — 
I found a slab recording the building of a mosque in the reign 
of the Abyssinian Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah. l 

Within a mile of this, set up edgeways on the ground at a 
grave said to be that of a relative of Sultan Adam Balkkee, I 
found a slab with an inscription of the reign of Hosen Shah, dated 
899, and carved by the same hand as the Poroowa inscription of 
Mozuffur Shah, whom Hosen Shah slew, dated 898, of which 
Professor Blochmann gives a plate. | 

On the ground, face upwards, at the grave of a saint or 
king, named Shihab-ood-deen, I found two slabs taken from 
mosques, one of Hosen Shah, dated 918, and one of his son 
Nosrot Shah, 950. 

Professor Blochmanm has privted* my account of an inscription 
of the reign of Barbok Shah A.H. 865, at^the tomb of Chehel 
Ghazee, near Dinagepoor, and J have since found another of 
the same reign, dated 868, at Deotalao, on the Maldah and 
Dinagepoor road, where the Poroowa saint had a cell. I hear that 
among the Gour inscriptions taken to Serampoor by Mr. Marshman 
another Barbok Shah of 865 has gbeen found, some months later 
than the one at Chehel Ghazee's tomb. ` " | eos 

From the shrine of the saint Maulana Ata, at the old 
capita! of Debkot, I sent down four inscriptions, noticed but. 
wrongly quoted, by Doctor Buchanan, one, the earliest in Bengal, - 
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of Kai Kaos Shah, 697 A.H.; one of Sikandar Shah, 765 ; one of 
Mozufiur Shah, 896, and another of Hosen Shab, 918, all recording 
the foundation of mosques or the repairs of buildings at the shrine. 
Translations of all these were given by Professor Blochmann 
in the Asiatic Societys Journal for 1872. Besides these a fifth 
inscription once existed on a part of a building now fallen ; but I 
am told that the slab was carried off by a person named Kashee- 
kant, at one time employed by the Government of Bengal in the 
Educational service, and I have never received a reply to my 
letters to him on the subject, 

A number of inscriptions have been found in Behar, valu- 
able as showing at what periods that province was included in 
the Bengal Kingdom ; others at Satgaon, Tribenee, and Poroowa 
in the district of Hooghly ; many still exist in Gour and the 
neighbourhood ; I found a beautiful inscription of Firoz Shah at 
Goamaltee indigo factory, in Gour, At the old capital of Poroowa 
in Maldah, at the shrines of the saints Kootoob Alum and Ala-ool- 
Huk, atthe tomb of the king Jalal-ood-deen, and at the Adeena 
mosque, there are numerous inscriptions. There are some, not 
yet properly recorded, at the old posts of Tajpoor, Hemtabad and 
Ghoraghat, in Dinagepoor. Doctor Wise has seat many most valu- 
able inscriptions from Dacca, the neighbourhood of the old capital 
of Sonargaon, and from Sylhet; others have come from Monghyr, 
Mongolkot in Burdwan, Azimgurh in the north-west, Dhamrai 
and Kalna, and there are probably hundreds of inscriptions, of 
which we know nothing, on old shrines and mosques, buried” in 
jungle, throughout Bengai. Repeatedly, when taking a rubbing 
of an inscription, I have heard, from people among the 
crowd attracted to see my proceedings, of other inscriptions which 
I could never have found for myself; and as soon as they saw that 
I had no wish to take away the stones, they have always given 
me every assistance. Moreover they always understood perfectly 
my object in takire inseriptions to be to collect materials for 
bistory. The guardians of shrines were generally anxious to know 
whether the slabs recorded any grant of the lands with which their 
shrines were endowed. 

Both coins and mural inscriptions almost invariably record the 
whole collection of titles known as -the joloos name of the king, 
the name which he assumed On his accession to the throne. "The 
word joloos, (+=, which I write according to its Bengalee pro- 
nunciation, means ‘seated.’ The king is usually styled Sultan, 
and, if his father reigned before him, the words son of a Sultan 
are never omitted; then follows the name by which Maho- 
medan writers generally called the prince, * Glory," or “Sun " or 
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"Sword," “of the world and of the faith,’ Fakhr, “Glory,” ud- 
dunya wad-din, a title shortened in common use into Fakhr- 
uddin. The following are some of the most usual words forming 
the first part of this title :—Nasir, “ Defender ;" Sayaf, “ Sword ;" 
Fakhr, “Glory; Ala, “Glory; Shams, “Sun;’ Ilkhtyar, 
* Choice ;” Jalal, “Splendour ;" Rukn, “ Pillar ;’ Ghiyas, “ Re- 
dresser of wrongs.” 

Then comes the part of the title called the Kunya, 425, a 
name meaning ‘Father of" something; the most common is 
Abool Mozuffer, “ Father of the Victorious ;" we have also Abool 
Mojahid,” Father of the “ Champion of Islam ;" or Abool Nasar, 
* Father of Victory." 

Lastly we have the true name, Hosen Shah, Ilyas Shah, Nosrot 
Shah, or whatever it may be, but after the accession the King ia 
usually known to Mahomedan writers, by his first title only. Thus 
after Ilyas Shah came to the throne we read no more of Hajee 
Ilyas, but of Shums-ood-deen, and the name of Hosen Shah, so 
familiar throughout Bengal, is lost in that of Ala-ood.deen, in the 
use of which Elphinstone follows Ferishta and other Mahomedan 
writers. 

Sikandar Shah’s title is only Abool Mojahid. 

As an instance I will give the name of Hosen Shah in full. His 
father never reigned. Coins and inscriptions, which are numer- 
ous, call him Sultan Ala-ud-dunya-wad-din Abool Mozaffer Hosen 
Shah, “ Sultan, glory of the world and of the faith, father of the 
* Victorious, Hosen Shah, son of Sayid Ashraf, the Hosenee ;” the 
Sayids being descended from Hosen, grandson of the Prophet. 

The form of the joloos name is almost invariable, so much so 
that from a previous knowledge of it, the missing portion of an 
imperfect inscription may frequently be supplied. An exception, 
however, I remember in the case of Barbok Shah, whose sunya 
name is in most inscriptions Abool Mojahid, but is given in 
the Deotalao inscription, a very rude one, as Abool Mozuftar, while 
we possess no coin giving bis joloos name at all. Another ex- 
ception is in the case of Mozuffer Shah whose kunya name is 
Abool Nasar; while Mr. E. C. Bayley's reading of a coin, pub- 
lished at page 311, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, - 
gives Abool Mozuffar.  . a 
. The date on a coin is usually given in figures ; in most inscrip- 
tions it is written at full length, as “in the year six and ten and 
* nine hundred," 916," but in some it is written in an expression 
of which each letter denotes a certain number, and the sum of 
all added together gives the date. Thus Professor Blochmann* 
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has remarked that the words Shams-ul-hidayat give the year 851 
as the date of the death of the saint Kootoob Alam. Here— 
- 300 

40 

60 


30 


10 
400 


6G So eae Nn» 


Ud HO HH HN d 
Ç 


Total.—.....851 

This method of numeration is called abjad. 

I will indicate further the nature of the historical evidence 
gathered from coins and inscriptions, as I come upon instances 
in sketching the earlier history of Bengal under the Mahomedans. 
For the consideration of this subject it is convenient to divide 
it, as proposed by Professor Blochmann* into five parts. 

The first, the Initial Period, from the time of the conquest 
of Bengal by Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khiljee, 1203 A.D., as long as 
Bengal was governed by rulers professedly appointed by the 
Delhi Court, though, as a matter of fact, they were frequently 
independent. 

The second may be called the Sooltanee Period, during which 
Bengal was really an independent kingdom, This period 
Professor Blochmann, and Major Stewart before him, date from 
the revolt of Fakhr-ood-deen, but as I believe Fakhr-ood-deen to 
have held Eastern Bengal only, I prefer Mr. Edward Thomas’ 
view of Ilyas Shah, from the time of his taking Sonargaon 
. as the first independent King of all Bengal. This was in 1352 

. A.D. 

"The independence of the kingdom of Bengal ends with the 
expulsion of the Hoseree dynasty by Sher Shah the Afghan ; 
- and the third, the Afghan period, begins in 1538 A.D. and ends 
with Daood Khan in 1576, from which date the Emperor Akbar 
- made Bengal a Soobah of the Empire. . 

- The fourth, the Moghul period, Professor Blochmann closes with 
Ali Verdi Khau's rule in 1740 ; and the fifth, the Nawabee period, 
ends with the cession of the Dewanee to the East India Company 
in 1765 A.D. . 


x Page 37, Contribntions. 
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The Professor's work deals only with the first and second periods 
and to the history of the Initial period, he says* that he has 
little to add to the information which Mr. Thomas has gathered. 

The first appearance of the Mahomedans in Bengal is thus 
described by Mr. Thomas.T 

* When Muhamad bin Sam had consolidated his early successes 
* in India into a design of permanent occupancy, leaving a viceroy 
“and generalissimo iu Delhi, in the person of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, 
“while his own court was still held at Ghuzni, the scattered 
“subordinate commanders each sought to extend the frontiers 
“of the faith beyond the limits already acquired ; in pursuance 
* of this accepted mission, Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiljee, “ sipah- 
“salar in Oude, in A.H. 5991 pushed his forces southward, and 
“expelled, with but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of 
* Nuddeah, superseding that city as the capital and transferring 
*the future metropolis of Bengal to the  proximate site of 
“ Lakhnautee, where he ruled, undisturbed by higher authority, 
“till his own career was prematurely cut short ín A.H. 602."8 

.Mr. Thomas' authority for stating that Bakhtiyar Khiljee made 
Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, appears to have been a 
passage from Minhaj-oos-Siraj ;| but I think it quite possible 
that Minhaj was misled by taking an early mention, of the 
province of Lokhnoutee, for the later city of the same name. 
When Minhaj himself visited Bengal, A.H. 641,4] he certainly 
found the city of Lokhnoutee the royal residence, but from 
his language, as quoted by Stewart, I gather that Hisam-ood- 
deen, who succeeded in 608 A.H., was, if not the founder 
of the city, at least the author of its greatness, and the first 
Governor who made it the capital of the province. The first 
Mahomedan capital I believe to have been Debkot, close to the 
Thana of Gongarampoor, in Dinagepoor, the inscriptions of which 
I have already mentioned. The name of Debkot is now preserved 
only in that of the Pergunna. A NETS 

It was to Debkot that Mahomed Bakhtiyar retired after his 
disastrous campaign eastward of the Korotoya, and there he died. 
After along absence he would naturally return to his capital ; and, 
crossing the Korotoya, as most generals did, at Ghoraghat, it was as 
easy to have reached Lokhnoutee as Debkot. Again, Mr. Thomas** 
narrates how, when Ali Mardan Khiljee was appointed by Kootoob- 
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ood-deen, the Delhi Viceroy, to the musnud of Bengal, Hisam- 
ood-deen, the chief of the Khiljee oligarchy, met him at the River 
Koosee in Poorneah and conducted him to Debkot where his formal 
installation took place. 

Professor Blochmann describes, from the Z7Z'abakat-i-Nasiree 
of Minhaj, the extent of the territory Mahomed Bakhtiyar con- 
quered. The whole was called Lokhnoutee, a synonym of Gour, 
but then in early times Gour is used thrice for the name of a tribe 
or à territory, for once that it is applied to the city: No one pre- 
tends to give the city an earlier origin than the time of the Sen 
Kings, the dynasty that was reigning in Bengal when the Maho- 
medans came ; and yet the tribe, or nation, of the Goura is men- 
tioned in the Ramayana, the tract in the  Brihat Sanhita. 
The Pal Kings in their edicts address the Goura as their 
principal subjects,* and call themselves Gouresh war, Gouradhipo 
and Gourapatee as their principal titles.T In this way I 
consider that Gour, or the Goura, stood for Bengal, and think 
it probable that the term  Lokhnoutee was at first used in 
the same way, and only restricted to the city when the Malik ef 
Lokhnoute made it his residence. The territory is divided by the 
Mahomedan historian, as rendered by Professor Blochmann, into 
Lokhnoutee Debkot, of which Debkot was the principal place, 
and Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor, taking its name from a place not yet 
identitied, but of which the name probably survives in Pergunna 
Lokhnoor, on the River Ramgunga, in Beerbhoom. The former 
portion lay on the left bank of the Ganges, and consisted chiefly 
of the tract called anciently Barendra, a name which I think 
identical with that of Borind, applied at this day to the region 
of comparatively high and undulating land in Maldah, Bogra, the 


- north of Rajshabye, and the south of Dinagepoor. The Korotoya 


was probably the boundary on the north east. It is true 
that the Tarikh-i-Firishtah mentions the foundation of Rungpoor 
by Bakhtiyar Khiljee, on the frontier; but it is probable that 


. ìt was rather an advanced post, far beyond the boundary, which 


was in Akbars day defined by the Korotoya, and which I do not 
believe had ever been extended further to the eastward. + - 
To the south-east the part of the Delta of which Dacca 


= is the centre, remained under Hindoo Governors, probably the 


descendants of the Sen dynasty, until the time of Toghlok 
Shah, when in 1323 A.D. we find a Mahomedan Governor 
estal lished at Sonargaon. In 658 A.H.{ we know from 
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Minhaj* that the descendants of the Sen or Lakshmaniya Kings 
of Nuddea were still reigning in this eastern country, called 
Banga, Westward the Mahomedan province included the 
southern part of the old district of Mithila, and, crossing the 
Ganges, we have the evidence of inscriptions to prove that South 
Behar was under the Mahomedan Governors of Bengal.  Beer- 
bhoom, and most of ancient Rarha, that is Burdwan and the 
adjacent country, and the north-western portion of Bagdee or the 
Gangetic Delta, were included in Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor. 

Such then being the territory, and the capital being as I believe 
at Debkot, when Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khiljee died 602 A.H.T 
the Government fell into the hands of Izz-ood-deen Mahomed 
Shiran, the leader of a confederation of chiefs of the powerful tribe 
of Khiljee, He appears to have considered himself independent 
of Delhi, for he succumbed to the arms of Hisam-ood-deen, who, 
as I have already said, after ruling the province himself for 
some months, in 605 installed the nominee of Kootoob-ood-deen, 
Ala-ood-deen Ali Mardan Khiljee, at Debkot. 

In 607 A.H. i Ali Mardan took advantage of the death of the 
Kootoob-ood-deen to declare himself independent; but in 608 he 
was slain by the Khiljee chiefs, and Hisam-ood-deen, also a 
Khiljee, elected in his stead. This Hisam-ood-deen stands out 
among alist of Governors, of whom we know little more than 
the names, with some individuality. His position was much 
more that of an independent King of Bengal, than an officer of 
the Court of Delhi. Indeed, by the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Aram Shah, 607 A.H., the Empire scarcely existed.S 
Altamsh, who afterwards became Emperor, held Delhi; Nasir- 
ood-deen was master of Scinde; Lahore was being fought for, and 
the Khiljee chiefs; under Alee Murdan, were lords of Bengal. 
We know from coins of 616 A.H.|| that, Hisam-ood-deen assumed 
royal state, under the title of Sultan Ghayas-ood-deen, and Mr. 
Thomas@ infers from coins of 620 A.H. that by that time 4 
formal diploma had been conceded by the Khalif, admitting the 
Kingdom of Bengal within the bounds of Islam, and confirming © 
the-reigning monarch in possession, with added titles and dig- 
nities. And, asin 616 A.H.** acoin struck at Gour gives the 


ame, not of the local ruler but of the Emperor Altamsh, we 


cannot date the assumption of royal state by Hisam-ood-deen 
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earlier than that year. Why he bad not taken advantage of tke 
state of affairs at Delhi before this, I cannot say. Altamsh had 
been consolidating the Empire anew, reducing bis rivals one after 
another, and appears to have completed his work by 614, and yet 
Hisam-ood-deen did not renounce his fealty while the issue of the 
conflict, in which Altamsh was engaged in the north-west, was 
doubtful, but two years after his success had become assured. 
No doubt Hisam-ood-deen was aware of some reason which would 
prevent the Emperor from intefering with him, for as a matter of 
fact, Altamsh did not proceed against bim until 622 A.H. Perbaps 
he was occupied with Jalal-ood-deen Khwarismee, who* after 
his defeat at the hands of Jhengiz Khan on the Indus, attempted 
to establish himself in Hindoostan. In A.H. 622-- Altamsh 
was at last able to turn his attention to Bengal. He marched against 
Hisam-ood-deen, wrung from him a temporary acknowledgment 
of sovereignty, and, on his way back to Delhi, appointed Ala- 
ood-deen Janee Governor of Behar, an arrangement which Hisam- 
ood-deen very quickly annulled, resuming possession of that 
province as soon as the Emperor’s back was turned. This brought . 
the son of Altamsb, Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, into Bengal. 
Hisam-ood-deen was engaged in reducing some refractory Rajas 
in Eastern Bengal, perhaps. the descendants of the dethroned 
Sen, but he hurried back to the relief of Lokhnoutee, of which 
the Prince had taken possession. The Prince marched out to 
meet him, and  Hisam-ood-deen was defeated and slain A.H. 
624.4 

I have already said that Hisam-ood-deen was probably the first 
who made Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, though the name 
does not appear on coins until 635 A.H.§ Minhaj says that it was 
he who made some of the embanked roads now commonly known 
as Nawabee, or, from a later King, Hosenee Rasta. He led expedi- 
tions into Kamroop, Tirhoot, and Juggernath, according to Major 
Stewart| and, after his death Altamsh, struck apparently with 
what he saw of his works at Lokhnoutee, decreed to him the title 
of Sultan. 

- Upon the fall of Hisam-ood-deen, the Prince Nasir-ood-deen 
‘kept the government of Bengal in his own hands until his death, 
wh Major Stewart dates in 627 A.H.«[ but of which Mr. 
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Thomas* makes the news reach Delhi in Jamad-ool-awwal, the fifth 
month of 626. His tomb at Delhi bears the date A.H. 629.4 

As soon as the Prince was dead the chiefs of the Kbiljee again as- 
sumed an attitude of revolt, and again the Emperor Altamsh march- 
ed eastward. This time he entrusted Bengal to that Ala-ood-deen 
whom he had before made Governor of Bebar, but very shortly 
after Ala-ood-deen was dismissed, and succeeded by Sayaf-ood-deen 
Aibek, Yooghan Tat, who died A.H. 631.7 

The next Governor was Izz-ood-deen Toghril, Toghau Khan ; he 
pledged his allegiance to the Empress Riziya, the daughter of 
Altamsh, when she ascended the throne of Delhi, 634 A.H,, and it 
is on a coin of the following year that we first find mention of 
Loknoutee, spelt without the k, as a mint-town S During 
the government of Toghan Khan, in 641, the historian Minhaj-oos- 
Siraj, visited Lakhnoutee. Toghan Khan overran Tirhoot, and 
also annexed Kurrah Manikpoor, which I suppose to mean part of 
the province of Allahabad, to his dominions, and then, in 641, 
inarched against the Raja of Jajpoor, in Orissa, and sustained 
a disastrous defeat before some place called Ketason. This 
encouraged the Raja of Orissa, next year, to besiege him in 
Gour. 

The identity of this place, Jajpoor, is disputed. Stewart says 
plainly, it was in Orissa. Mr. Thomas|] says that Stewart was 
mistaken in placing Jajnogor in Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. 
It appears to me that Major StewartQ| is speaking of two 
distinct places, Jajpoor in Orissa aud Jajnogor which he 
believed to be in ‘Tipperah. Professor Blochmann** discusses 
the question at length, comparing mentions of Jajnogor by 
different authors, and coming to the conclusion that either 
there were two Jajnogors, one in south-western Bengal, 
somewhere between Orissa and Choto Nagpoor, and the other 
east of Sonargaon, or else that Zia-ool-Baranee, not the most 
accurate of writers, wrote Sonargaon in mistake for Satgaon, 
and that there was really only the one in south-western Bengal. 

Gour was relieved by forces under Komor-ood-deen Timor Khan 
Kairan, who ejected Toghan Khan from the government, and 
ruled Bengal till his death, A.H. 644 He died at Gour, on 
the same night on which Toghan Khan died in Oudh, and to 
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Oudh his remains were carried and laid close beside those of 
his rival. 

Here Stewart puts the reign of Sayaf-ood-deen Yooghan Tunt, 
a Slave, lasting for seven years, and ending with his death in 
651 A.H.* Mr. Thomas omits this Governor from his list, pro- 
bably considering him identical with that Sayaf-ood-deen who 
preceded Toghan Khan. 

The next ruler of Bengal was Ikhtiyar-ood-deen Yoozbek Toghril 
Khan, Governor of Oudh. He invaded Orissa, but was forced to 
retire with the loss of all his elephants ; he then invaded Azmurdun, 
identified by Stewart with Azmerigunj in Sylhet, and indemnified 
himself for his previous disaster by winning a large store of treasure 
and many elephants. Hereupon he took the title of Moghis-ood- 
deen. His next expedition was into Oudh, where he was again 
unsuccessful, but hoping to fare better in the east, he crossed the 
Korotoya into Kamroop, and, as the King thereof retired before him 
into the hills, he Jeclared himself sovereign of Beugal and Kam- 
roop, and commenced his return march. Then the King of Kam- 
roop swooped down from the hills upon his rear, and utterly discom-- 
fited him. He died of his wounds, a prisoner A.H. 656.1 

Then came Jalal-ood-deen Masaud Malik Janee, or, as 
Major Stewart writes it, Khanee. He had some trouble with 
refractory Rajas in Eastern Bengal, perhaps the Sens again, aud, 
while he was occupied with them, Iza-ood-Moolk Taj-ood-deen 
Arslan Khan Sanjar Kbwarismee, Governor of Kurrah, took 
possession of Gour. Jalal-ood-deen, on his return from the east, 
was met by Arslan Khan, defeated and slain, A.H. 657. 

Between Jalal-ood-deen and Arslan Khan, Mr. Thomas§ places 
Izz-ood-deen Balban Yuzbegee, whom Stewart omits to mention. 
Arslan Khan was succeeded by his son, Mahomed Arslan Khan. 
Tatar Khan, who ruled till his death at Lokhnoutee, A.H. 676. || 
He was a very stauneh vassal of the Empire, at least after the acces- 
sion of Balban, 664 A.H.; so long as Nasir-ood-deen was Emperor, 
and harassed by the Moghuls, the Governor of Bengal, who had 


_ succeeded without reference to Delhi, was less attentive. 


a” 


After Tatar Khan came Moghis-ood-deen Toghril, a slave, ap- 


pointed to the government by the sie Balban, whom Ste- 
he F 


wart calls Balin. This Toghril, ** Th con,’ won much spoil by 
overrunning Jajnogor, wherever Jajnogor may be, and by means 
of the wealth thus acquired, felt himself sufficiently powerful to 
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defy the Emperor ; the more, that Balban was ill at the time, and 
Balban’s son engaged with the Moghuls. He signally diseomfited 
first Abuktageen who was sent against him, and afterwards a se- 
cond expedition under one Turmutty. The Emperor Balban then 
thought it time to look into the matter himself, and on his ap- 
proach, the Falcon retired to Jajnogor. The Emperor went after 
him to Sonargaon near Dacca, where he secured the assistance of 
Dhinuj Roy, a Hindoo chief, and finally surprised the camp of 
Toghril, who was shot while endeavouring to escape. In this 
affair the Emperor’s eldest son, Mahomed, was killed. 

Balban, thinking that the province of Bengal would be safer 
in the hauds of one of his own blood, bestowed the government 
upon his son, Sultan Boghra Khan Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, 
with royal honours, A.H. 681.* Four years later Boghra 
Khan was summoned to Delhi, and acknowledged heir to the 
throne, but he soon returned to Bengal, and, when Balban 
died, Kai Khoosroo, son of that Prince Mahomed who had fallen 
in Jajnogor, succeeded to the throne of Delhi. _ This did not please 
.the nobles, who speedily turned out Kai Khoosroo, and brought 
in ason of Boghra Khan, named Kai Kobad. This suited Sultan 
Boghra Khan well enough, until he heard that his imperial son 
was misconducting himself, and leaving all affairs of state to his 
minister, when be felt it his duty to remonstrate, and so proceeded 
at the head of an army towards Delhi. Kai Kobad came to meet 
him at the head of another army, and father and son met on the 
banks of the Surjoo, in Sarun, The result of this interview 
was that the son remained in undisturbed possession of the 
Empire and the father returned to Bengal an independent 
sovereign, 687 A.H.t In the next year Kai Kobad was 
assassinated, and succeeded by a Khiljee, Jalal-ood-deen Firoz, and 
he, 695, by Rookn-ood-deen Ibrahim, and he, in the same year, by 
Ala-ood-deen Mahomed Shah. Major Stewart, misled by a blunder 
of Zia-ool-Baranee, says that in 699 A.H., Boghra Khan acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Delhi, and was recognised Governor of 
Lokhnoutee and the south-west, the government of Eastern Bengal 
being. given to Bahadoor Khan. ‘This portion of Bengal history 
has been considerably modified by recent research, and it is pretty 
clear that Baranee mistook the grandson Shihab-ood-deed Boghra 
Khan, for his grandfather, son of the Emperor Balban. _ 

From coins and inscriptions] we learn that from 691 to 697 
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A.H. the son of Boghra Khan, Rookn-ood-deen Kai Kaos 
Shah, was reigning in Bengal, though acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the Emperor Ala-ood-deen. 

Kai Kaos Shah was succeeded by his brother Shams-ood- 
deen Firoz Shah, whose coins, minted both at Lokhnoutee in the 
west and Sonargaon in the east, and inscriptions,* give dates 
ranging from 702 to 722. He had a son, Hatim Khan, who was 
Governor of Behar. Ibn Batuta, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, records 
that this Firoz Shah was reigning in Western Bengal when 
Mahomed bin Toghlak revolted against his father the Emperor 
Toghlok Shah in 721-2 A.H.+ 

Major Stewart i says that in 717 Bahadoor Khan, ruling in 
Eastern Bengal, threw off his allegiance ; that in 724 the Emperor 
"Toghlok marched against him, made Boghra Khan again King 
of Bengal, Bhiram Khan Tatar Governor of Sonargaon, and 
Ahmed Khan, Governor of Tirhoot. The fact appears to have 
been that two sons of Firoz Shah, Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, 
and Bahadoor Khan, were striking coins during the lifetime 
of their father S and on his father’s death Shihab-ood-deen 
ruled in Lokhnoutee, and Bahadoor ih Sonargaon. Bahadoor 
seems to have espoused the cause of the rebellious Prince Mahomed 
bin Toghlok, and was himself indeed a rebel against his brother, 
on whose behalf and upon his own tbe Emperor Toghlok attacked 
Bahadoor, and carried him prisoner to Delhi, confirming Boghra, 
the great grandson, not the son, of Balban, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. When, in 725, Mahomed bin Toghlok ascended the 
throne of Delhi, he at once reinstated Bahadoor in Eastern Bengal, 
with presents and honours|| In 728 Bahadoor’s coins acknowledge 
Mahomed bin Toghlok’s supremacy; in 730 he struck them in 
his own name, which brought the Emperor down upon him ; in 
733 Mahomed bin Toghlok issued coins in his own name, and sent 
the stuffed skin of, Bahadoor round for the edification of other 
provincial governors who might be inclined to revolt. 

_ On the death of Boghra Shah, whom we will take to be Shihab- 
ood-deen, Major Stewart says that the Emperor appointed Kodor 


— Khan tothe government of Lokhnoutee. Mr, Thomas] suggests 


. .& possibility that this Kodor Khan, who is spoken of by Ibn 
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€ as the last scion of the house of Boghra Khan, and noticed 
by Ferishta under the original designation of Malik Bidar Khiljee, 
may be Shihab-ood- deen Boghra, “reinstated, as simple Governor, 
in Lokhnoutee, 

In Eastern Bengal, on the death of Bhiram Khan, A.H. 739,* 
his armour bearer Fakhr-ood-deen usurped the government, call- 
ing himself Sultan Sikandar, and when, by the Imperial order, 
Kodor Khan marched against him from Lakhnoutee, Fakhr-ood- 
deen induced Kodor Khan’s people to murder him, and declared 
himself King of Bengal, A.H. 741.1 

Mr. T homas 1 dates the accession of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak 
Shah in 737 A.H., and shows from coins that he was reigning from 
741 to 750. In 751 Ikhtiyar-ood-deen Ghazee Shah was reigning. 
In spite of Fakhr-ood-deen's proclamation of himself, we find, 
still from coins, that Kodor Khan was succeeded in Western 
Bengal by Ala-ood-deen Ali Shah, who struck coins from 741 
to 746, and changed the capital from Lokhnoutee to Firozabad, or 


Poroowa.§ He is said to have been assassinated by his foster - 


‘brother Ilyas Shah, commonly called Ilyas the pilgrim, or Ilyas 
the bhang smoker. 

Major Stewart| considers Fakhr-ood-deen the first independent 
King of Bengal, because, as he says :—“ The throne of Delhi being 
“at that period ‘possessed by the weak Muhammad III, no effort 
* was made to reduce the province to the Imperial authority, 
“and, as the power of the empire continued to decline, Bengal 
“remained for many years afterwards an independent and distinct 
“kingdom.” 
^ From the Riz yaz-us-Salatin Professer Blochmanntt] translates at 
length the account of these rulers, making Fakhr-ood-deen revolt 
from Kodor Khan, who is slain by Ala- ood- deen, aud then Fakhr- 
ood-deen aud Ala-ood-deen fuüle/àt the same time, as we also 
learn from coins, those of Fakhr-ood-deen, Mobarak Shah being 
struck at Sonargaon in the east, aud those Of Ala-ood-deen at 
Poroowa, Then Ala-ood-deen is murdered by Ilyas the Pilgrim, 
and Fakhr-ood-deen is succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhtiyar- 
ood-deen, who was probably his son. Coins show that Ikbtiyar- 


ood-deen was reigning in 751 and 753 A.H.** and in 753 chs i 
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Shah first struck coins, so far as we know, at Sonargaon, indicat- 
ing that in that year he made himself master of the capital of 
Eastern Bengal. 

From this event, and not from the reign of Fakhr-ood-deen, 
I should date the independence of the Kingdom of Bengal. 

From the title of Hajee, it appears that Ilyas Shah had in 
early life made the pilgrimage to Mecca. He fled from Delhi, 
to escape the consequences of some misdeed, and, according to 
the Riyaz,* when he arrived at Poroowa, his foster brother Ala- 
ood-deen had made himself master of Western Bengal by mur- 
dering Kodor Khan, and had also slain Fakhr-ood-deen, the ruler 
of Eastern Bengal, though he had not apparently prevented Fakhr- 
ood-deen's son, Ikhtiyar-ood-deen, from succeeding his father. 

On his arrival Ilyas the Pilgrim was put in prison, but shortly 
after, regaining his liberty, he slew Ala-ood-deen, and became 
king. ‘This was, probably, A.H. 746,1 and Ilyas Shah did not 
subdue Eastern Bengal until seven years later. His first expedition 
after that was into Jajnogor, where he was successful, and obtained 
a large fleet of elephants; He next carried his arms as far west-. 
ward as Benares. This in 754 brought down the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, marching.through Tirhoot and Sarun, and on his 
approach Ilyas Shah left Poroowa aud threw himself into the 
fort of Ekdala, 22 miles N.N.E, a site I have only recently 
identified. The name of Ekdala still belongs to a Mouza, but, 
being uniuhabited, is omited from the maps on small scale, 
Doctor Buchanan, who visited the place in 1808, describes the 
remains of fortifications, but does not mention the name. A 
iui tank close by is called gorh-dighee, or * the Tank of the 
ort." » 

Thee is another Ekdala, in the Rajshahye district, 48 miles 
east of Maldah, seven miles south of the point where Dinagepoor, 
Bogra, and Rajshahye meet, but I believe there are no fortifications 

there, and see na Yeason to believe it the Ekdala of history. 
"^ - Ekdala was so strong a position owing to the extent of the 
. J inundations, that the Emperor was obliged to raise the seige, 
= and in after years seems to have dealt with Ilyas Shah as an 
= independent sovereign, by interchanging presents with him,  — 
E “Wie Hace Ilyas is said to have founded Hajeepoor, opposite 
Patna, so that north of the Ganges his frontier probably extended 
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to the Gandak, but as inscriptions at Behar show that in 732, 727, 
753, 761, 792, and 799, the town of Behar was under Delhi 
Governors, the frontier of Bengal cannot have extended so far 
westward along the southern bank of the Ganges. From the 
nature of his enterprises I gather that Ilyas Shah must have 
been aman of energy and warlike skill, and from his nickname he 
seems to have smoked Bhang, and this is all we know of him 
personally. 

About 760 or 761,* Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his son 
Sikandar Shah, who, like his father, was attacked by the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, who was baflled now, as he had been before, by the 
strength of Ekdala. I took a rubbing of a beautiful inscription 
of this king, at Debkot, and another is over the doorway of the 
Adeena mosque at Poroowa. lt is strange that, whereas Mr. 
Thomas} says that the lowest scale of die execution in the series 
of Bengal, was exemplified in the reign of Sikandar Shah in his 
issue of 769 A.H. at Firozabad, or Poroowa, the inscriptions of 
his reign are the most beautiful. Professor Blochmannj says so 
_from rubbings only, I have seen the originals. One of them is 
signed by the artist, or katib, * Ghayas of the golden hand," 
which seems to show an artistic pride in his work. Major 
Stewart puts the death of Ilyas Shah in 760, and that of 
Sikandar Shah in 769. We know, however, from the Adeena 
inscription, that Sikandar was reigning in the month of Rajab, 
770, and Mr. Thomas found his coins of almost every year from 
750 to 792, which would indicate that he struck coins during the 
life time of his father. As to the later coins, 1 confess that 
I am disappointed at finding the Riyaz, upon which Stewart's 
history is founded, mistaken, for I attach great authority to 
the lost Poroowa manuscript which I believe Gholam Hosen used. 
It may be, however, that the Poroowa record does not cover events 
which occurred so long before the death of the saint Kootoob, in 
851 A.H., and so that the author of the Riya> blundered, for the 
coins spoken of by Mr. Thomas are net isolated specimens, but 
exemplify an almost unbroken series.§ - E Y, 

Frem 750 until 758 both father and son struck coins at Poroowa, 
the royal residence, and for 756, 757, and 758, both were also 
minting at Sonargaon, so that it was not that the son represented 
his father at the eastern capital, but, more probably, that Ilyas 
Shah admitted his son to participation in full regal honours during 
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his lifetime. After the death of Ilyas Shah, Sikandar’s coins 
were issued from the mint at Poroowa, which was certainly his 
residence, almost every year up to 792, but he ceased to mint at 
Sonargaon in 763, and at Muazzamabad, in the same neighbour- 
hood, in 764. We hear nothing more of these eastern mints till 
172, when we find the son of Sikandar, Ghayas-ood-deen Azam 
Shah, minting there till 776. This issue corroborates the story 
given in the Riyaz, that Azam Shab, being obliged by the 
machinations of his father’s wife to flee from Poroowa, gathered 
his powers in Eastern Bengal, preparatory to an attack upon his 
father in the western capital. As regards other mints, Sikandar 
issued coins at Shahr-i-Nau, which Mr. Thomas thinks was 
near Lakhnoutee, from 780 to 786, and at Satgaon, in Hooghly, 
from 780 to 788. Azam Shab strikes coins at Satgaon in 790, 
which looks as if he had invaded that part of his father's 
dominions first ; he mints at Jonotabad, or Lokhnoutee, in the same 
yearand at Firozabad, or Poroowa, in 791; and thenceforward 
regularly for some years. ‘The probability is that the war between 
father and son in the vicinity of Poroowa began in 791 and was 
not concluded until 792. Professor Blochmann * notes that the 
poet Hafiz, who died in 791, addressed Azam Shah as King of 
Bengal This, I think, he might have done while Azam Shah was 
in possession of Satgaon and the eastern districts, although Sikan- 
dar still ruled at Poroowa. Iu the Riyaz it js written how Azam 
Shah, or Ghayas-ood-deen, as the author calls him, brought a force 
from Sonargaon to attack his father at Poroowa, and camped at 
Sonargarhi, or Sonarkot. This place may be the ‘‘ Sunobar- 
oorf- Raneegunj," shown on the maps on the Tangon, seven miles 
east of Poroowa ; it is on a great embanked road on which are 
the remains of stone bridges, and near it was a royal residence. 
The name is written differently in Professor Blochmann's copy of 
the Riyuz, and in one belonging to Ilahee Bokos, which I saw 
at Maldah. ‘Lhe former spells it Sonargarhi ; the latter Sonar- 
kodhi, or Sonargodhi, the œ being the ^ pronounced like à hard 


Tr. The next day father and son met on the field of Goalpara, 
and Sikandar Shah was slain. The name Goalpara is too common 
to allow of identification ; pura seldom means a village, or forms 


part of the name of a village; it should be translated “ quarter," 
- on oe = 


is generally applied as “the quarter of the Cowherds,” “ the 
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“quarter of the Skinners,’ or “the quarter of the Mondol.” 
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Fortunately Doctor Buchanan * has preserved the name of 
Chatra as the scene of the battle between the Tangon and the 
Poornabhoba, and there is Chatra to this day, twelve miles east 
of Maldab, and just in the line by which an army would come 
from Dacca to Poroowa. 

The name of Sikandar is preserved in the village of Sikandara, 
about half way between Maldah and Chatra, to which the King 
may have dragged himself to die. 

Several anecdotes of Azam Shah are told by Major Stewart,T 
and especially he is said to have been a fellow student with the 
saint Kootoob, at the feet of Hamid-ood-deen, the saint of Nagore 
in Beerbhoom. If this is stated on the authority of the Poroowa 
manuscript, it is probably true. Azam Shah is said to have been 
treacherously slain by Raja Kanis, after a reign of either seven 
or sixteen years. His latest coin is dated 799.7 While these sheets 
have been passing through the press, I hear that Mr. Bayley has 
a coin of Azam Shah, dated 812. 

Azam Shah was succeeded by his son Sayaf-ood-deen Hamza 
Shah, whose one coin was minted at Firozabad. 

Hamza Shah, after a reign of ten years, which Stewart ends- 
in 785, was followed by his son, Shams-ood-deen, who. as well as 
his grandfather, is saidin the Riyaz to have been murdered 
by the Hindoo Kanis. It is possible, that Raja Kanis, if he was, 
as Firishta says, an Ameer of the court, may have slain Azam 


Shah and yet allowed other Mahomedan kings, puppets, to succeed . 


before himself assuming the supreme power. 
Respecting Raja Kanis there is very little known. He was 
a Hindoo ; the author of the Riyaz calls him Zemindar of Bhe- 
tooriya, a tract whick=Major Stewart in his map, dated 1813, 
makes to adjoin the estate of Dinagepoor, aud to include parts 
of the modern districts of Maldah, Dinagepoor, and Bogta, and all 
Rajshahye and Pubva. Doctor Buchanan calls kim Gonesh, Hakim 
of Dynwaj. I have beforeS expressed a belief that this name Dyn- 
waj, represents the first part of the name Dinagepoor. Gonesh 
might, I think, naturally be expressed by a Persian or Arabic 
write&as Kanis or Kanas. Doctor Buchanan says nothing of 
his being an officer of the. court, but says that he attacked Got 
and took possession of it, slaying the Governor. Professor Bloch- 
mann quotes from Firishta, that though no Mahomedan, he 
mixed with them and loved them, so much so that some Maho- 
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medans testified to his conversion and claimed for him a Maho- 
medan burial The Riyaz and Doctor Buchanan agree in say- 
ing that it was the saint Kootoob of Poroowa, who, in disgust at 
the manner in which the Hindoo usurper treated the Maho- 
medans, invoked the aid of Sultan Ibrahim-i-Sharkee, of Joun- 
poor. This brought Raja Kanis to terms, and he allowed his 
son Jetmol, or Jadoo, to become a Mahomedan under the name 
of Jalal-ood-deen and made over the Government to him. On 
the death of Ibrahim of Jounpoor he resumed it, and some say 
that his son, the proselyte, slew him. 

Professor Blochmann here ingeniously draws attention toa 
King named Shihab-ood-deen Abool Mozaffer Bayazid Shah, 
whose existence is known from two coins, A.H. 812 and A.H. 
$16, the latter minted at Poroowa, and suggests that this must 
be either Raja Kanis himself, or a puppet sovereign set up by 
him. The Riyaz* says that the previous king, Shams-ood-deen, 
did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted son, and 
was called Shihab-ood-deen, à name, by the way, which I found 
assigned to the occupant of an honoured grave near Maldah. 
"The dates of the coins agree with the period of the reign of 
Ibrahim of Jounpoor, 804 to 844, but not with Stewart, who 
makes Kanis die A.H. 794. Asto Kanis or Gonesh, I think 
it much more probable that he was an independent chief, 
emboldened by the weakness of the King of Bengal to attack him, 
than a rebellious Ameer of the court, Professor Blochmaunf 
quotes from the Asam Buranji that from 1414 to 1425 A.D. 
the Assamese under Chooadangpha conquered North-eastern 
-Bengal as far as the river Korotoya, Jounpoor, in the plenitude 
of its power, was pressing on the west, and the Raja of Tipperah 
on the south-east, so that at no period was the kingdom of Bengal 
so weak or such an easy prey. The Shan, Ahom, or Assamese, 
forcing the Koch westwards before them, down the valley of the 
Brohmopootra, Had probably begun to make their pressure felt 
some years before, and it is quite possible that the hands of Gonesh 
were strengthened by bands of the sturdy Koch, or Kosyo, who 
had come across fhe Korotoya, and who now hold much of _ the 
laud in Dinagepoor. Long before Akbar's settlement the Sarkar of 
Panjara, the northern aad central part of Dinagepoor, bordering 
on the Korotoya, was in the hands of the powerful family which 
afterwards expanded its possessious into the great Zemindaree, and 
Gonesb, Hakim of Dynwaj, may have been an ancestor of the 
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House of Dinaj, or Dinagepoor. If, however, Stewart is right in 
calling him Zemindar of Bhetooriya, he refers to a tract where I 
believe the ancestors of the Puttiya Rajas enjoyed large posses- 
sions from an early period.* F 

Sultan Ibrahim of Jounpoor appears to have made Kanis cede 
the throne of Bengal to his son Jalal-ood-deen Mahomed Shah, 
but the father very soon re-occupied it, and from coins} we know 
that Bayajeed Shah was minting up to 816 A.H., while Mahomed 
Shah’s coinage commences iu 818; The author of the Riyaz says 
that this Mahomed Shah removed the capital to Gour,§ but his 
tomb is, as the Riyaz says, at Poroowa. I have seen the tomb, 
which is covered with a beautiful dome ; Doctor Buchanan|| calls it 
the tomb of Ghayas-ood-deen, meaning the son of Sikandar, but 
I think that Gholam Hosen probably inquired carefully into the 
traditions of his own time, and I find that it is generally called the 
tomb of Jalal-ood-deen. 

The tradition of Doctor Buchanan’s time said that the great 
prevalence of Mahomedanism in Dinagepoor, was owing to the 
proselytising zeal of this Jalal-ood-deen. Certainly the bulk of. 
the people of that district are outwardly Mahomedans, though 
preserving in caste customs, and in some of their names, traces 
of ancient Hindooism, Mr. Blochmann€] attributes the conver- 
sion of Bengal chiefly to the exertions of the numerous Afghan 
Jageerdars, whom we know to have been very powerful about 
Ghoraghat in Akbar's time. The only manner in which we 
can date the conversion, so far as I can see, is that it must have 
been previous to the great immigration of Koch and the cognate 
Poliya, to the westward of the Korotoya. ‘These people now form 
about two-fifths of the agricultural population of Dinagepoor, and 
had they been within the reach of Mahomedan influence during 
the period of proselytising fervour, there is no such bigotry about 
them as to render it improbable that they would have accepted 
Islam like their neighbours. xs 

After Jalal-ood-deen came Ahmad Shah, supposed to be his son ; 
Professor Blochmann** puts the beginning of his reign in 834,++ 
we have only a coin of 836 and no inscriptions. While in press 
I hear that a coin of Jalal-ood-deen has been shown dated 838. 
Major Stewart, who erroneously dates his accession in 812, gives 
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bim a reign of eighteen years, and says that in his time Ibrahim of 
Jouupoor again invaded Bengal, but retired in consequence of threats 
from the Tartar Emperor Shah Rookh, son of Tamerlane, with whom 
Ahmad Shah seems to have kept up friendly relations. He was 
murdered, and then comes a restoration of the family of Ilyas 
Shah, or, as Major Stewart calls it, the Bhangera family, in the 
person of Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood Shah, who may, however, pos- 
sibly have reigned for some time as a rival to the grandson of 
Gonesh. 
From coius and inscriptions Professor Blochmann gives him 
the dates 846, $61, and 863, and since tbe appearance of the 
« Contributions," I found at Maldah another inscription, dated 859. 
During this reign, about A.H. 850, Gour was again made the 
capital,* 
Mahmood was succeeded by his son Barbok Shah, who seems, 
from an inscription at Tribenee, to have acted as his father's 
deputy in the districts about Satgaon and Hooghly. A coin 
gives him the date 873, and two inscriptions which I found, 
-one near Dinagepoor, and the other at Deotalao, between Poroowa 
and Dinagepoor, give the dates 865 and 868.t. I hear that an- 
other inscription of 865, a few months later than mine, bas been 
found on a stone taken by Mr. Marshman from Gour to Serampore. 
This king is noted for having introduced Abyssinian and Negro 
slaves into his service, and promoted them to high offices, to which 
the fall of his dynasty was eventually due. A manuscript, recently 
found by Mr. Damant, c.s., in Rungpoor, places the great warrior 
and saint, Ismail Ghazee, who lies buried at Ghoraghat, in this 
reign, and not in that of Nosrot Shah. Indeed, Barbok Shah is 
said to have caused hisdeath. Another celebrated warrior, Khanja 
Alee, of Jessore, belongs to the same period. 
Next comes Yogsof Shah, son of Barbok. Professor Blochmann 
- gives four inscriptions of this Prince, dated 882, 884, and 885, and 
coins of 883, 884. Since Mr. Blochmann’s publication, I found an 
inscription at Maldah, which, in spite of being clogged with pitch, 
- gives pretty clearly the date 876. According to this, we must 
— Shorten Barbok Shah’s reign in spite of the histories ; do note 
- think anycoins or inscriptions bring him later than 873.7 
T . . From the inscriptions of these reigns we learn a little, a very 
= little, of the mode of administering the affairs of the kingdom. We 
— know that there were divisions called Mohallas, presided over by 
_ Officers who combined the revenue office of Shikdar with the 
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military one of Jungdar. In two of these Mohallas, Jor and Baroor, 
I think I recognise the Pergunnas of.Ajhour in Maldah, and 
Baroor, in Dinagepoor and Poorneah. Then other officers are called, 
mujlis and dastoor jamadar, “ wardrobe keeper,"* Sar-i-lashkar, 
and Wazeer of Districts. 

Beyond these scanty indications, the history ofthe time is little 
more than a barren list of Sultans’ names.  Barbok Shah is several 
times called a learned man, and a Persian Dictionary, Sharaf 
nama-i-Ibrahimee was dedicated to him; Yoosof Shah, according 
to Firishtaj, was also learned and zealous for the strict observ- 
ance of the Law of the Prophet. 

After Yoosof came a reign said in some histories to have lasted 
two months, in some not a full day, that of Sikandar Shah, son of 
Yoosof ; he has left neither coin nor insciiption. 

Next comes Yoosofs brother, Fath Shah. He was reigning 
A.H. 886} and 892.8 Most of the inscriptions of his reign are 
from-the neighbourhood of Dacca. 

With Fath Shah ends the House of Ilyas Shah, which had ruled 
over Bengal for a century and a half, or for seven or eight genera- 


‘tions, with the exception of the time when the Hindoo Gonesh 


and his descendants usurped the throne, a period of some thirty 
years and more. 

The Abyssinian eunuchs introduced by Barbok Shah had gra- 
dually attained such power that one of them, who is called in 
the histories, Sultan Shahzada, murdered Fath Shah and seized 
the throne ; ina very few months he in his turn was murdered 
by another Abyssinian, Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah, to whom the 
author of the Riyaz ascribes several buildings in Gour. From a 
detached slab I found at Goamaltee Factory, in Gour, dated 894 
A.H. || I imagine that the old mosque at Goamaltee is one of 
them. I found another inscription of this King in Maldah, of 
which the date has not yet been read. A coin gives 893.9 - 

Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Shah eame after, Firoz Shah, and 
Professor Blochmann ** thinks that Firishta is right in accept- 
ing à statement that he was a son of Fath Shah. 

Shams-ood-deen Mozuffer Shah came next; coins and inscrip- 
tions giving him the dates 896 and 898. He issaid to have been. 
a blood-thirsty monster and was slain by Hosen Shah, ; 
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Ala-ood-deen Hosen Shah; son of Sayid Ashraf, Hosenee, called by 


Elphinstoneand other historians Ala-ood-deen, has been marvellously 


remembered by the people. I was told in Maldah of a fisherman's 
ballad about Hosen Shah, the recital of which takes two days, and 
the roads of Hisam-ood-deen, probably from having been repaired 
by Hosen Shah, are, with others which he may have constructed, 
called to this day Hosenee Rasta. In 899* Hosen Shah struck 
coins at Fathabad, or Furreedpoor, and thence seems to have 


'advanced upon Gour, for an inscription I found at Maldah states him 


to have been reigning on the 10th of the month Zil Kadah, 899. 
This inscription, curiously enough, is carved by thesame hand as 
that of Mozuffer Shah at Poroowa, dated 898-t* After the death of 
Mozuffer Shah, Hosen appears to have struck coins at Hosenabad, a 
site which I have not visited, but which may be identical with 
Hosenabad, a dozen miles east-south-east of Maldab, very 
near Rennell's Sawaan, on the road from Chatra to the 
Mohanonda. Major Stewart says] that Hosen Shah, for the 
security of his person, lived at Ekdala, whence he made an 
annual pilgrimage to the shrines at Poroowa, so that if I could 
find a place named Hoseuabad near Ekdala, I should. identify that 
with the mint. 

Mr. Blochmann speaks of twenty-five inscriptions of this reign ; 
I know of at least nine others most of which I have since commu- 
nieated to him: The latest date known is 925 A.H.S Mr. Bloch- 
mann| quotes from the Riyaz that Hosen Shah came with his 
father from Toorkistan and settled at Chandpoor in the Harha, or 
Burdwan district, where he married the daughter of the Kazee of 
of the place, and eventually became Mozuffer Sbah's Wazeer. This 
Gholam Hosen took from “the little pamphlet," which, I have said 
before, I believe to be the lost Poroowa manuscript, and to which 
I attach a high value. In 901 Hosen Shah sent his son Danyal 
as ambassador to the Emperor Sikandar Lodeef| whom he met 
near Behar. This „Prince Danyal built a vault at Monghyr. Pro- 
fessor Blochmann** quotes from the Riyaz a passage omitted by 
Stewart, how Hosen Shah, after reducing the Rajas of districts as 
far as Orissa, who, I suppose had taken advantage of the state of 
the kingdom under the Abyssinian Kings to throw off their allegi- 


ance, crossed the Korotoya, subdued Kamroop, or Rungpoor, and 
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Komota, er Cooch Behar, and returned, leaving Danyal with an 
army in the conquered country, which Stewart calls Turryana, 
meaning probably the Terai. In the rains Prince Danyal was at- 
tacked by the natives, overpowered, and slain. The date of these 
operations may he fixed by an inscription I found at Maldah dated 
Ist Ramazan, 907, recording bow Hosen Shah, the conqueror of 
Kamroop and Komota, in that year built a college. The date would 
be 10th March, 1502; and as I imagine that Hosen Shah was then in 
the pride of his victorious return, before his exultation was damped ` 
by the news of his son’s reverses and death, the latter probably 
occurred in the rainy season from June to October, 1502. Major 
Stewart must be wrong in saying that, it was after the Kamroop 
campaign that Hosen Shah built a fort on the Gunduk to protect 
his western frontier, and that he sent Prince Danyal to the 
Emperor and ceded his western provinces.  Danyals embassy 
must have preceded the invasion of Kamroop, during which he 
died; andthe fortification of the frontier on the Gunduk must, 
if it provoked Sikandar Lodee's march eastward, which was 
checked by that embassy, have been still earlier. The result 
‘of the embassy was the cession of Tirhoot, Sarun, and Behar 
to the Emperor, and I do not think there is any indication 
of re-conquest before the time of  Hosen's son, Nosrot Shah, 
who is proved by an inscription to have pushed as far westward 
as Sikundarpoor, near Azimgurh, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

Hosen Shah probably consoled himself for the loss of ter- 
ritory in the west by carrying his arms into the east, for, 
besides the invasion of Kamroop, an inscription 5th June, 1513, 
from Sonargaon * records that the Wazeer of Muazzamabad was 
also Goveruor of Tipoora, or Tipperah. According to the Raj- 
mala, the Raja of Tippera, in 1512, took Chittagong and drove 
out Hosen Shah's garrison, and it may have been this which led 
the King of Bengal to invade Tipperah, and place it, nominally 
at least, under the officer who commanded near Dacca. 

Hosen Shah was succeeded, some time between 925 and 930, 
by his son Nosrot Shah, who appears to have issued coins ¢ at 


2L Khalifatabad, or Bagherhat, in Jessore, and Fathabad, or Furreed- 


` 


> 


poor, as early as 922. As Mr. Blochmann says, this indicates 
either an extraordinary delegation of power, or a successful rebel- 
lion, and, as Nosrot Shah styles himself Sultan, I think the latter 
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the more likely. Taking the length of Hosen Shah's reign from 
the histories, Professor Blochmann dates Nosrot Shah's accession 
in 927. I have added four inscriptions of this reign to those noted 
by Professor Blochmann, the latest date being 938.*  Nosrot Shah 
had married a daughter of Ibraheem, the last Afghan Emperor, 
whom Baber slew, and he alternately encouraged the Afghan party, 
whose power at Delhi was past, and deprecated the vengeance of 
Baber t for his interference. 

Nosrot Shah was murdered by his eunuchs A.H. 939, and was 
succeeded by his son Firoz Shah, whom an inscription at Kalna 
on the Bhagirothee? proves to have been reigning on the Ist 
Ramazan, 939,8 and a coin, minted at Hosenabad, gives the 
same year. He was murdered by his uncle, Mahmood Shah, one 
of Hosen Shah's eighteen sons, whom a coin, recently presented 
to the Asiatic Society by Colonel Hyde, proves to have been reign- 
ing in 939. 

This Mahmood Shah is the King of Bengal with whom 
Alfonso de Mello, the Portuguese, had dealings, failing in an 
attempt on Chittagong and subsequently assisting Mahmood , 
against Sher Khan, as recorded by de Barros in “da Asia."| H, 
inscription at the shrine of the Saint Siraj-ood-deen, outside Gour 
is dated 941, aud a coin gives 943. 

At this time, at the Court of Mahmood of Behar, Sher Khan, an 
Afghan, whose family held the jageers of Sasseram, in Behar, and 
Tonda, which lay along the south bank of the Ganges, including 
Rajmahal, was rising into power, and, on the death of his patron 
Mahmood, filled the principal offices in Behar. By giving shelter 
to the rebellious Governor of Hajeepoor he drew upon himself the 
wrath of Mahmood Shah of Bengal, who sent Kootoob, the 
Governor of Monghyr, against him, only to be defeated by Sher 
Khan. The young King of Behar, Jalal, then fled to Gour to ask 
Mahmood Shah to, assist him against Sher Khan, which he does 
not appear to have done. After some fluctuations of fortune, Sher 
Khan took advantage of the Emperor Hoomayoon's absence iu 
Goojerat to streugthen himself in Behar so much as to be able 
thence to invade Bengal and besiege Mahmood in Gour. efore 
the city was taken he had to return to Behar, but Khoowas Khan, 
his lieutenant, maintained the blockade so strictly that, owing to 
- the distress in the city, the King escaped to Hajeepoor, where Sher 
3,2 3 .D. 1531-32. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872. 
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Shah fought him and defeated him. He took refuge with the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, who was besieging Chunar, and when, in 
945, Chunar was-taken, Hoomayoon advanced upon Bengal. The 
son of Sher Khan repulsed the advanced body of the Imperial 
troops at Terriagarhee, but retired before reinforcements brought 
up by the Emperor in person, who came on to Colgong. Thither 
Mahmood Shah accompanied him, aud there died, and with him, 
945 A.H., ended the succession of independent Kings of Bengal 

Professor Blochmann's present work goes no further, though he 
gives some hópe that he will some day return to the subject 
and discuss the later periods. The next chapter must tell how 
Sher Shah first becoming King of Bengal, tbence mounted to the 
imperial throne of Hindoostan; how Bengal slipped from the 
hold of his successors, and how one Governor after another called 
himself King, until the Emperor Akbar finally reduced Bengal to 
a province of the Empire, : 

As we approach more modern times, the sources of information 
become more numerous. From the time of the successful invasions 
of Bengal by Firoz Shah till the struggles of Hoomayoon and Sher 
Shah again united the histories of Northern and Eastern India, 
the complete severance of the kingdom of Bengal from the Em- 
pire of Delhi prevents the historians ofthe latter from giving us 
much information respecting the Eastern Kingdom ; but from the 
. middle of the sixteenth century we have, as Professor Blochmann* 
remarks, the works and maps of Portuguese historians, especially 
de Barros, who died 1570, and of Cæsar Frederick (1570), Ralph 
Fitch (1583-91), and Ameen Razee (1594). Of de Blaev's map 
(1650) Professor Blochmann gives a plate. | 

The rent roll drawn up by Todar Mull in 1582 also gives a 
valuable sketch of what was then, and probably for some time had 
been, the state of Beugal. Itis likely that he recelved the settle- 
ment that seems to have been made by SherSbah and perhaps 
Sher Shah bad an older settlement to guide him, that under which 
Maballas had been managed by Shikdars in Barbok Shah's time. 
Besides this, it is reasonable to conclude that the writers of the time 
of Akbar, who directed their attention to the history of Bengal, 
were able to procure tolerably trustworthy information respecting 
the two or three generations which immediately preceded their own. 

Respecting the ancient geography of Bengal, Professor Bloch- 
mann's notes are as valuable as his historical ones ; but itisa subject 
which would still amply repay further research. It is unfortunate 
that the want of archzological knowledge on the part of the 
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persons entrusted with the selection of names of places for maps ona 
reduced scale has caused them to omit many most interesting sites, 
because they are now no longer inhabited. Many of these are, 
however, to be found on the larger maps, on the scale of one inch 
to a mile, which show all Mouzas, whether inhabited or not. 
As instances I may adduce Ekdala, Sikandara, and Hosenabad, 
which I have already mentioned. Other names no longer exist 
as towns or Mouzas, but are to be found in Districts, Sarkars, 
Mahals, or Pergunnas: such are Tanda, Tajpoor, and Debkot, and 
I believe I have recently identified the kingdofh of Poundra- 
Varddhana, visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hionén Thsang, with 
the sarkar of Panjra in Dinagepoor, and the ancient zemindaree 
of Borddhon, which was contiguous to it.* The frequent changes 
in the courses of rivers, especially of the Ganges, have wiped 
some places, once well-known, from the face of the earth. From 
a comparison of Rennell’s with later. maps, I am quite satisfied 
that this has been the case with Tanda, once the capital of Bengal. 
It was a very little way to the west of Gour, duetworth of Sootee. 
A very few places are mentioned in inscriptions, and where they 
are mentioned we can only guess at their position on the maps, 
unless we have further evidence respecting them. In this direc- 
tion we learn much from Todar Mull’s rent roll, which, as I have 
already said, is known to have been rather a statement of the exist- 
ing revenue demand than the record of a new settlement. The 
Sarkars, I think, were probably in many instances each an existing 
estate, or were formed of two or three contiguous estates. ‘The 
Sarkar of Panjara I know to have been neither more nor less than 
the estate of the Dinagepoor family. Sarkar Tajpoor probably 
belonged to the family to different branches of which the Zemin- 
darees of Chooramon, Horeepoor, Kholora, and Baheenee, in that 
Sarkar, now belong. I do not know whether Sasseram and Tanda 
were estates belonging to Hindoo families, but we find them in 
existence as a jageer in the bands of Sher Khan’s family about 
1500 A.D, and the grant of a jageer probably embraced one or 
more estates which already had a coherent existence as revenue 
divisions, ; " 
— I have carried my remarks on the historical portion of 
Professor Blochmann's work to such a length that I have left no 
_ space fora full discussion of his contributions to Bengal geo- 
graphy. The subject is by no means exhausted; additions are 
constantly being made to our knowledge of it, and I hope some 


day to return to it. 
NES X E VESEY WESTMACOTT. 
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Puruvikrama Nátaka. A Drama in Bengali. Valmiki Press. 
Calcutta : 1281 B.S. 
WW ESTEE the condition of our theatres may be, there can 
be no doubt as to the gradual improvement of the drama 
amongst us. True, up to this time, we have had no plays that can 
stand comparison with the higher class plays of the English 
drama. Whatever dramas have been written, they have been 
all formed of such elements, and those elements tacked together 
iu such a manner, that we cannot presume to say the play-wright's 
art flourishes amongst usas yet. But still signs of improvement. 
are discernible. Puruvikrama is, we think, an improvement upon 
its predecessors. "The drama consists of five acts, and almost every 
act is divided into scenes. But the division appears to us some- 
what arbitrary—without the equality or the justice, which renders 
such divisions necessary and proper in a play. At the close of 
every act, and indeed of every scene, we seem to arrive at a 
period ; and do not retain sufficient concern to feel disposed towards 
going through the portions following. These are very serious 
failings in the play. For them the plot has, however, much to make 
amends ; though it has considerably suffered from them. ‘To the 
plot, therefore, we first attend, before we discuss other parti- 
culars connected with the book. The plot is built upon his- 
torical facts and the play is an historical play. ^ When Alexander 
__. of Macedon appeared on the banks of the Hydaspes, the Panjab 
was split up into two parties; one headed .by "laxiles and 
Abissares, conciliating the invader with rich presents; and the 
——.other by Puru (Porus) and Filabila, queen of the Kallu 
- Hills, scouting all idea of submission and determined to resist 
to the death. But amidst these differences there was one 
cause of union—a cause very strong indeed to bind Indian princes 
to a union. All the monarchs had one common interest, one 
common wish. ‘They were all candidates for the affection of the 
princess Eilabila and ready to make any sacrifice, however costly, 
if thereby this interest might be promoted. To them any declara- 
tion, any call, from the object of love was dearer than life itself and 
would be readily responded to. This the princess was conscious of ; 
and so conscious, she announced among the monarchs that she would 
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join her hands with the hands of him who should display the great- 
est feats of strength and bravery at that critical hour and succeed 
in driving the Yavans back beyond the confines of India.  Taxiles 
then began to hesitate ; and would very likely have decided against 
entertaining the enemy in his capital, had not his sister, Ambulika, 
influenced as she had been by offers of marriage fromthe Macedo- 
nian hero, insisted upon the necessity of the reconciliation. On 
the other side Porus, aided by a few other Rájput princes of 
equally unflinching resolution, presented a bold front to Alexander; 
but in the battle which ensued »was signally defeated. The con- 
queror, however, charmed with his heroic virtues and his free and 

- noble demeanour, gave him his freedom on the spot and restored 
him to his kingdom and his Eilabila, whom he made his queen, 
to the utter mortification of Ambalika. On Alexander's departure 
Ambalika rued the hour of her deep-Taid conspiracy; and, as 
an atonement for her past wrongs, brought to a happy close 
the disagreement between Porus and Eilabila—the result of her 
plot. The plot is certainly very interesting and well drawn. 
The different phases of the Rajput character are admirably- 
exhibited. Porus and Eilabila, the «hero and the heroine, are 
very types of a Rajput warrior and his queen. Taxiles and 
Ambalika present very striking contrasts to Porus and Eila- 
bila. Their weakness, their vacillation, their treachery set off very 
conspicuously the virtues of constancy and patriotism in the 
characters of the hero and the heroine. Look at the language, 
- the spirit-stirring words, which Puru uses to infuse animation into 

— the hearts of his soldiers arrayed in the field. 

BF! Sta! Varied ! HTS x44 sie’ TS He BITS HAA I 

BS FLA 47 Ajd, TIS Oia a wid up wa TAR fas 

ss faery «i mcm eda Safer Saale, SAS AAA AA BA ATA AC | 
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david ! sa ald wb Ad, xad “ai fx] waa TAYA, 
naa femi Wad ad, faq ABA fami fae nid: 
ist be understood that we do not mean here to speak any 
the dramatic effect which these words are calculated 
' them as only illustrative of Puru’s character. - 
e reply which Eilabila, tha agh love-stricken, E 
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returns to Porus when asked for a kiss in a meeting between them, 
ou a certain day before the battle. 


pe, AGRI ! BCH YOR own AMS FHA, QAA CAV ACs 


ANN AZ | 
These words remind us of Marcia's reply to Juba on a similar 
occasion :— 
“ I should be grieved, young prince, to think my presence 
Unbent your thoughts and slacken’d them to arms, 
While, warm with slaughter,our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field.” 


Such sentiments well become the ladies of the Rájput race. 
Besides, Eilabila's conduct in her captivity does great credit to her 
character. How heroically she remonstrated against the tempta- 
tions held out by Alexandr to her on behalf of Taxiles : how nobly 
she answered the threats used to her by the latter ; how constantly 
she sent her good wishes and prayers to attend Porus on the 
field :—all these clearly prove the dauntlessness. of ber spirit, and 
the highness 'of her soul. E 

Our fnis prevent us from commenting on the characters of the 
other dramatis personc. But we must not forget to mention 
iu conclusion, that the glory of Alexander's character is greatly 
obscured, if not totally eclipsed, by his connexion with Ambalika and 
by his consenting to and even participating i 7 her wicked intrigues. 
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Indian Snakes. An elementary treatise on Ophiology, with æa 
descriptive catalogue of the snakes found in India and the 
adjoining countries. By Edward Nicholson, Surgeon, Army 
Medical Department. Second Edition. Madras, Higginbotham 
and Co. 1874. ^^ 

"T HE first edition of Dr. Nicholson's Snakes will be known to 

many of our readers as a little book evidencing a vast deal 

of enthusiastic research, and as thorough a knowledge of the 

subject as is possible in the present state of Indian Ophiology, 

It was, however, sadly deficient in illustrations, and was other- 

wise imperfect, owing to the fact that the author was stationed 

in Burmah at the time of its publication. The early issue of this 

second edition in supersession of a small remaining portion of 

— . the former edition is only another instance of that remarkable _ 

enterprise and public spirit on the part of the publishers, Messrs, __ 
Higginbotham and Co., to which the Indian literary world has been  — -. 





o often of late indebted. Capital plates, which reproduce draw- — — 
— taken by Dr. Nicholson from specimens or dissections, are ——— 
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now freely scattered through the book ; and though we have 
been recently almost spoiled for the enjoyment of any ophio- 
logical drawings except those of the highest merit, by the magni- 
ficent illustrations of Dr. Fayrer's Thanatophidia executed under 
the direction of Mr. Locke of the Calcutta School of Art, yet 
we confidently predict that the numerous and excellent plates 
now given us by Dr. Nicholson will be found of the highest value, 
both as illustrative of the physiological part, and as aids in the 
recognition of the principal kinds of snakes. 

Dr. Nicholson calls his book an elementary treatise ; and in so 
far as it is written in such an amusing style as to make it full 
of interest for the general reader, it deserves its name. But it 
is only fair to Dr. Nicholson that we should note at the same 
time that, forthose who wish to study the subject scientifically, 
there is no other treatise with which we are acquainted that 
presents us with an account of the whofe science in such a handy 
and complete form. For tbe student, the two first parts—on 
the physiology and the celassification—will be found to afford, 
in a coavenient form and with considerable clearness, the scien- 
tific account which he needs. For the unscientific reader, the third- 
part—on the natural history—gives a great deal of the most 
interesting and even amusing information about the life and 
habits of snakes, both in their wild state and when domesticated. 
Probably few of our readers are familiar with domesticated 
snakes; but Dr. Nicholson shows us that the domestication may 
be made the source of a good deal of pleasure. We will 
confess, however, that sometimes we are not quite able to 
follow our anthor in his ophiological enthusiasm ; as, for instance, 
when he assures us that “the only inconvenience of having a 
nine-foot. loython or hamadryas coiled round one is that he is apt 
to make a mess on one's clothes.” On the whole, we would rather 
not make the experiment; and would prefer, if necessary, to 
believe, on Dr. Nicbolson's word without further proof, that all 
the stories we hàve so often heard of and read about pythons 
crushing their prey within their folds, are mere myths. Dr. 
Nicholson adds—“ Neither do snakes lick their crushed prey 
(‘slaver it over" is the term used in story and simile) - before 
swallowing it; if the prey is active, after catching it with their 
teeth, they throw a few folds round it simply to prevent it from 


- struggling, and then bolt it head foremost just as they would a. 


frog." This account quite confirms us in our determination not to 


try whethera nine-foot python or hamadryas hurts or not; for 


the prospect of being bolted head foremost, without the possibility 
of even struggling, is hardly an attractive one. 
If any of our readers wish to make household pets of a few 


. pythons and cobras, this is how the tender creatures should be 
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takat care of :—“ The best habitation for snakes would, doubtless, 
bea verandah fenced toa sufficient height with wire-gauze ; 16 
might be divided into compartments in order to separate snakes of 
ophiophszous habits. from the rest of the community, and. be 
agprovided with water and shrubs sufficiently to gratify the desire 
for coolness anc. shade." 

The directions given by Dr, Nicholson for securely handling 
and playing wish untaried cobras are, we have no doubt, useful 
and instructive ; we have not tested them. - 











4storicol aad, Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon. By G. R. €. 
Williams, BA, Bengal Civil Service. Roorkee: Printed at the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College Press. 1874. 


VES hail with pleasure the appearance of another of those 
ralu:z.ble District Manuals which haye been the most 
importan: feature of Indian literature during the last four or five 
years. These Manuals have been, with hardly an exception, worthy 
of the Service which may pride. itself on containing the most 
highly-educa:ed body of offieialsin the world; amd Mr. Williams — 
| Memoir of tre Doon is a noble companion-volume to such works _ 
as Mr. Yestland’s Jessore, Mr. Toynbee’s Orissa, and Mr, 
Glaziers Aungpore. 
Mr. Willians First Part is descriptive and general ; and enters 
most minutely into the topography of the Dua, its ’ geology; its 
Fauna aud sora, its inhabitants and their peculiarities, and, 
.indeed, covery other subject coming under. the- "ape of either 
` physical o^ political geography. The Third Part of the Memoir 
is chiefly occupied with fiscal statistics, fiscal hist DM and similar 1 
matters. But it is the Second Part on which mos’ readers will = 
pounce wiih the greatest interest—containing an historical account ~~ 
of the c\-‘rict from the earliest times to the presente’ Of course - | 
much of this history will appear somewhat to the student  . - 
of geners: history ; but it should never ae that Indian . - 
history mainly consists of such district annals—and, indeed, itis 
.. enly from the more careful study of such annals that we can eve 
* hope, to acquire any real Xe o o pes as a wh 
Mr. Wiliams’ account of che Garb st 
and the sole of this part. will w 
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efior6 in paving the way to higher standard of legal study 
for important znd dignified iS is the Inquiry into questions OF 
right and justice, it must be vain if^the student understand not 


the~ptineiples en which such an inquiry should be conducted. 
Some there are, who staunci:iy advocate the arbitrariness of 
positive laws and deny the adaptability of the principles of 
law governing one kind of society to another far lower in 
the scale of civilisation, and «vith manners and habits of life 
wholly peculiar to themselves. “But the reasons and the 
principles of the law," says Chitty, “can never change ;" and 
in all political societies, here legislation proceeds upon 
rational principles, the Legislatore is guided in its work by certain 
established 7:/es, the universal applicability of which has been 
tested by vast and varied experience, aud which are recognised 
as correct in all systems of jurisprudence. This being the fact, 
' allowing due. weight to the 'ufluence of custom, it is impossible 
| for any jurist not to allow that in a civilised community tle 
— — arbitrary will of the law-giver is always subservient to the welfare 
T of the public at large. These rites “are. Hated by English 
Oe lawyers legal maxims. They «re not mere obsolete Latin phrases k 
_ referring to by-gone days, but of every-day use and application, 3 
» They are the original and operative cause of the law. Watto tegis — 
est anima legis. “For althourh,” says the learned Coke, “a man - 
may tell the law, yet if he knows not the reason thereof, he shall 
‘soon forget his superficial knowledge. But when be findeth the 
-of the law, and se bringeth it to its natural reason = 
th it as his own, this will not only serve him 
gof any purticular case, but of many others; 
will always remain with him.” The want of 
ese maxiras has long been feit aud deplored 
ro ‘k before us has remarkably filled- 


















erature. True, we bad the admir- 
nas our guide on this subject, 


“the peculiar rules of Eng- 
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( | ) zgathered from tbe rules of Hindu and Muhammadan law, the 






- jtitutes of Parliament, the Regulations and Acts of the indian 


p, ibegislature, and the reported Jude: vents of the Judicial Commottee 


of Her Majestys Privy Council, and of the Superior Courts 
in India. ‘The system of codification which is being attempted 
now-a-days by the Indian Legisiature, and which is meeting 


< with such signal success in its operation, and the consohdating 
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. English ears, look asi 


Acts passed -by the Hon’ble Mr. Maine and the Hon ble Mr 
Ste pheff have tended much to simplify the undigested mass of 
conflicting case-law which long ruled our courts. Tiis has 
materially assisted our author in his somewhat arduous task, 
Besides citing the partieular sections which embody particular 
maxims, he has given us ample quotations from authoritative text- 
writers on English law, sometimes to supply their deficiencies, and 
At others to explain the abstruse rules of law contained in the 
Acts themselves. In this way three hundred of the*most impor- 
tant Legal Maxims are illustrated ; but, as the author says, all 
these are subservient to the three fol ET grand and fundamental 


axioms, namely : < ———— r 
L—.Juris precepta sunt hee honeste vivere, alterum mon. 
ledere, suum cuique vibuezre. | : 
ll.— Fiat Justitia ruat eciwm. 
lilL—-WNullz differvemus Justitia. 


"ie most interesting part of the TARE, that well repays prs. 
Serusal—is our author's refutation of the erroneous potion” a 
` prevalent among Englishmen, that :adiaas are generally given to — 
"mendacity, aud that even the ancient Hindu law allows itin ri 2 
terms: ies ~ 

With reference to the veracity of Irdian witnesses, he quotes 
the observations made by the Ec» ble Mr. Justice Phearin au — — 
address which he delivered to the Bethune. Societ, ety i 1866. The | - 


following is an extract :— AM 

* The witnesses that come into court yh 
evidence in our English sense of the “Gord SA 
honestly to support that side whick they * MTS 
come to state what is the. eur iE ic 
and ana they give witerance to : 
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heard so often aŭd often that I am doubtful how I ousht to 
answer it—is that the testimony*of witnesses throughous this 
country, ana the evidence even of documents, is from the recur 
stáuces of the people so untrustworthy that the ordinar rale. > 
for judging matters of fact are not to be followed, but thot tl 
most eccéntric routes to a conclusion which can be devised 7 Go 
preferable thereto. Gentlemen, I do not share that belie: mu 
skort experience on the Original side of the High Courts has jed 
me to the conclusion that the intrinsic value of oral tes: ae 
in this country is pretty much the same as it is in England. al cia 
These remarks coming from a judge renowned for ‘his lesrning 
and his acute observation ought to carry the very greatest eight 
of authority with them. Let us see what- Mr. Sreenevasrow says 
m bar: of his other thesis. I 
t a belief is pretty widely prevalent that the Hindu Code | 
allows ae to be told.” This is not in principle true. That |. 
Code is as forcible as any other in deprecating the vice of lying, aud ` 
in inculcating the virtue of truth. "Menu says: “Headlong in 
utter darkness shall the impious wretch curable into He, “who . 
being interrogated in a judicial inquiry answers questions: £:!sel y." 3 
— And “by truth is a witness cleared from sin, by truth is f 
= justice advanced ; truth must therefore be spoken by witaesses 7 
of every class.” " (Menu, Ch. viii. 83.) It is no secret, hc véver,.; — 
that the Hindu Code makes an exception to the rule 1: cases ^. 
sg ER one is obliged to speak the untruth from pious motives, | 
k 








t this privilege is restricted to a very few and most exceptional 
ou so that one that fairly interprets and scrutinises the pessages ' 
a, will feel convinced that the relaxation of the general} a 
zs. in ptudseieeremely limited instances is nct eal-, | - 
D feudo af any evil in point of morals ; E 4 
ERU ee ken of by Menu, are mostly® . 
ose lef in in Desi Es have long been the subjec 
2? moralists even of the Western," S o 
Menu does not say th: | 
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th: 
i» d Ue as autor does not bring with him the recommendation of any 
. Su eot the inns of Court; but the amount of learning which be has” 
: zi displaye d, tbe excellent order of his arrangement, and the clearness — 


py wth which he bas explained the maxims, without the least - 
T4 tincture < that unmeaning pedantry which disfigures the works of. - 
ES many Evgiish text-writers, would do credit to asy Advocate from. 
ea Lincoln’ 1an or the Temple. | LE 
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B the book ander notice is complete in teste Trae 3 





